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COMMISSION. 



VwUnia, ^ the Grace of God, of At United Kingdom qf Great 
BrUain and Ireland, QunR, Defender of (Ae Faith : 

VLO our tmMtj/ and leeO-biloBed CoARLXB HunT Fbibaoit, 
Eiquirt, M.A., of Metboiinie, in the colony of Victoria. 

fU the Governor of our colony of Victoria, with the adciee of oar Executive 
Council thereof, hat deemed il expedient that a Rogid Commieeion ihoald fbrtkieilh 
t to Iht mid Chablm H&mr Peauor, authoritiiui and empmotring him to 
enqoin Into Mid repmi opon— 

1. The beat and moct economic mode of constitiitiiig education in Victoria 
entiietr f™* ■ 

2. The state and conditioa of the present machinery for public initractioD i 

3. The statu*, remaoerBtion, and general efltclenc? of the teachers : 

4. The mode and extent of initruction in the State schools, and the system 
best fitted to enlarge the operatiana of thoae schools : 

ir extension of training instliates, technological and night 



o enquire and report as to any improTement which may 
a increase the efficiency of education in the colony <d 



6. The formation oi 

6. And generally t< 

he calculated t 

Victoria, 

MsIK fcnab S>1 Ihal We, repoeing great truti and confidence in your zeal, ditcrelion, 
leaming,and aiilitg, have rontlilnted and apptnnttd, and by tkeee preeenu do conetiinte 
and appoint, you ike eaid Chasi.ks Hkhrt Pe&bson to be our Commiuioner for the 
puTpoeee nforeeaid: Snti We do by Iheie preeentt give and grant unto you full power 
and authority to call before you euch pereon or pertone an you ehalt judge UMy to 
afford you any iR/bnsafuni upon Ae tabjeet of lAi'i our Committion, and to enquire of 
and concerning the premiaet by alt laaful vayi and meane whtfoever : SM We will 
and comaiand that thie our Commieeion ehatl continue in full force and virtue and that 
you our eaid Commiitioner ehall and may from time to time, and at any place or place*, 
proceed in (A* execution thereof and of every matter and tAing therein amtained: SsS 
lOftlS, We direct that you do, vith ae little delay ae poteible, report to ■» under your 
hand and eeal your opinion* reeuUing f ran from the mud enquiry, 

Ix iMtheong toinnf We hat* cauted theee our lettere to be made patent and 
the teal of our eaid colony to be hereunto nffixtd. 

tSitntM OUT tnuty and taell-belmed Bib Qeokoe Fbb- 
ODBON Uowsn. Knight Grand Croee of the Moit 
Dietingnithed Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and 
over the Colony of VicOiria and ile dtpendenmee, 
and Vice-Admiral of the eame, ^c, J-c, at Met 
bourne, thie twenty-^fi/lhdayofJune,One thoueand 
eight hundred and eeventy-eeven, and in the forty- 
firet year i^f our Reign. 

G. F. BOWEN. 

By Bit EietOtmy'e Command, 

QUAHAM BSBBY. 
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EBPOET. 



To Hit Excellency Sir Qeorgb Fbbgdson Bowbn, Knight 
Grand Croat of tke Most Distinffuisked Order of 
Saint Michael and Saini George, Goceryior and Com~ 
mander-in-Chie/ in and over the Colony of Victoria 
and its Dependencies, and Vice-Admiral of the same, 

4-c., tc 4-c. 

Hat it plbasb Yohb Ezcellehct — 

On the 2dth of Jane last I receired yonr commusaioa, direct- 
ing me to enqaire into the state of pablic education in Victoria 
and into the best means of increasing its efSciency. 

In order to carry out your instructions, I have visited about 
seventy schools in various parts of the colony, examining the more 
important ones minutely. I have put myself in communication, 
by conference or personal viaits, with a great number of boards 
of advice ; I have examined some of the chief officers of the 
Education Department on the routine of office work ; and I have 
discnssed the possible reforms which have been suggested at 
various times, or which have occnrred to myself, with the leading 
schoolmasters, with the district inspectors, and more especially 
with the late secretary, Mr. Yenablea, and with the present 
acting secretary, Mr. GOchrist. I have visited the industrial 
schools, several of the schools of design, and the schools of mines. 
I have conferred with the University Council as to the reforms 
most necessary to connect the University with the practical teach- 
ing of the country. Besides this, I have received constant com- 
mnnications ^om gentlemen interested in our national system 
of education, and anxious to show how it might be improved. 
Altogetiier, I have to return cordial thanks for a spirit of sym- 
pathy and co-operation which I have found everywhere, never 
&iling and never wearied. Especially I have to acknowledge the 
energy and ability with which the secretary of the commission, 
Mr. A. T. Xjewis, has seconded me throughout. 

My work has required not only that I should make myself 
Acquainted with the merits and defects of oar own system, but 
with the systems that are applied in other countries. Here I 
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2 Public Education in Victoria. 

have been at the disadTsntage that no large collection of boobs 
OD the BQbject of edacation has beea formed in the department, 
or is to be fonnd in any pnblic library. The admirable reports 
of Arnold, Fattison, and Fraser, though still of the highest value, 
are no longer the record of actual systems. I hare been able, 
however, to collect important information from a variety of differ- 
ent sources, and is some cases have fonnd abandant material. 
Fortunately I can vrite from some personal knowledge, having 
taken part in a great variety of public examinations in England, 
and having studied the Kortb (German and United States systems 
in North Germany and America. 

I have broken up my Beport into two divisions. The first con- 
taius a general summary of the changes that I consider desirable. 
The second treats separate subjects of enqniry minutely and at 
length, and shows the way in which changes can be carried out. 
I have adopted this plan, though it involves some repetitions, 
because I believe most of my readers will only care to learn the 
general conclusions at which my Beport arrives ; and that it will 
be convenient to others, who take a special interest in a single 
subject, to be able to torn at once to the chapter in which that 
particular point is discussed. 

With this explanation, I have the honor to sabmit the subjoined 
Beport to Your fixoellency. 

CHARLES H. PEARSON. 
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PAET I. 



X HAD the hoDonr Bome months ago to send in a prelimiDaiy 
Report to the MiniBter of Education on the working of our 
edacational system. The object aimed at was to supply materials 
for a very important Parliamentary debate, which was then 
impending; and except for so grave a reason, I should have 
preferred to hold bact the result of my enqniries till I could sum 
up altogether and conclnsively. The tendency of every partial 
report ia partially to mislead ; and though I know of nothing 
that requires to he modified or corrected in the Report I then 
submitted, I fear the effect of what I must now add may severely 
disappoint those who learned only what was most acceptable from 
the statistics I was then able to give. 

2, Snmming up briefly, I may renew the assurance that I believe oood 
the State is faithfully served by its officials in the Education ""' 
Department. The work many of these gentlemen perform is 
laborious and repulsive in the extreme, and the manner in which 
they discharge it beyond aU praise. They may point with pride 

to several important results ; to new schools springing up every- 
where ; to a large corps of teachers, many among whom are highly 
efficient ; and to an attendance that exceeds what was attained 
onder the voluntary system. I do not myself regard an average 
attendance of 4tt per cent, or less with any feeling but dismay, 
when I consider what our expenditure has been. But it is fair 
to remember that we are excelled in this respect by very few 
English-speaking countries, perhaps only by Scotland and Mas- 
sachusetts ; and I hope to show that it is in our power to double 
our present results with very alight changes in the present 
machinery. 

3. But the country had better iace the fact that the Education 
Department has never received any proper organization, and, as its 
field of exertion widens, will soon break down altogether if it is 
not remodelled. The first firamers of the Act of 1872 were 
necessarily working in the dark, and unable, Irom circumstances, 
to do much that they undoubtedly deemed desirable. They could 
not tell how fer they would be supported throughout by the 
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mature feeling of the conntiy, and they were compelled to 
defer the introdiictioii of a rigid compulaoiy system till schools 
that woald accommodate the popalation had been baUt. They 
sketched an admirable outlioe for iatare admiuiatratioii, and 

••■were compelled to leave it only an outline. Unhappily the 
leading principle of the Edncatioo Department daring the last 
five years has been to sabstitnte supervision from Melboarce for 
local co-operation. It was a flaw, I venture to think, in the Act 
of 1872, that several of its provisions were rather tentative than 
complete, and that, in the case of hoards of advice in particular) 
it rather indicated what work might be assigned to them, than 
gave them definite powers. This defect might, however, have been 
repaired if the department had gradually divested itself of its own 
authority where the school boards were prepared to take up the 
work. But the department has been over-tmstfiil in itself, or 
nnduly doubtful of the zeal and intelligence that were prepared 
to second it thronghout the country. The result has been that 
many boards have been discouraged, and many competent members 
have withdrawn from seats on them, while the department is 
breaking down nnder self-imposed labours which it is unfitted to 
discharge. 

4. To illustrate what I mean, I may explain in what way the 
compulsory system is worked at present. The first requirement, 
of course, is to know what children are dne at school. For this 
purpose the department undertook the compilation of a special 
census in the beginning of the year 1877. Where possible, infor- 
matiou was otitained from official sources ; but the department 
had no special powers for obtaining this, the Minister did not ask 
PfU'liament for help, and, in many instances, the census had to be 
let out by contract. Where this was done, I have heard grave 
doubts expressed as to the accuracy of the returos. But the 
method itself seems to me most inadequate. A large part of our 
popalation is, and for a long time to come must remain, migratory. 
Sach and such mining-fields are being deserted ; such others 
opened up ; and the same, I need hardly say, is the case with 
agricaltaral areas. Melbourne is growing rapidly, and many of 
onr small towns are decreasing. A school census for the colony, 
therefore, would have to be taken every three months to be of any 
value, and woald be partially useless soon after the returns have 

a. come into the Melbourne office. I believe a system under which 
parents are compelled to register themselves in rolls kept at the 
8tate school, and checked by the board of advice, is the only one 
that can be worked cheaply and efficiently. I have communicated 
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with many school boards on the eubject, and have received from 
all the most gTatifying assm^uices that they aie prepared to 
undertake this part of the wort. 

5. Under the present system, and as a result of the present r ™™*!"* 
system, the school rolls are sent np from every school to the ^rtm^t 
Education Office, which compares them with the census rolls, and ndnd^ 
directs what parents are to be smumoned for the non-attendance <k<«(l 

of their children. This system seema defective in every respect. A 
comparison of the two sets of rolls by the clerks in the department 
will undoubtedly lead to the dUcovery of a few names that have 
been omitted from one or the other ; bat the clerks cannot detect 
as a local board might what names have been omitted frvm both. 
Neither is the Education Office qualified to decide what parents 
should be summoned ; inasmuch as it cannot know the excuses 
that parents may have, and which will procure their acquittal in 
court. But, above all, the system is cmnbrons and dilatory in the 
last degree. The most highly qualified men cannot deal with the 
circumstances of several thousand parents in three hundred dis- 
tricts with the despatch requisite ; and the department must 
practically elect either to slur many coses or to delay prosecutions 
till the offence has become matter of history. In this way I have 
found prosecutions for truancy in the July quarter postponed till 
December of the year. I cannot express too strongly my belief 
that the true remedy for defective attendances is to throw the 
whole duty of summoning on the school board of the district, and 
give the Minister of Education a moderate power of charging 
truancy expenses to the district, if the school board neglects to 
perform its duty. 

I hope to be able to show that, by a simple plan which is already 
in use in several schools, the school board may have the reasons 
for non-attendance put before it when it meets, so that its 
trouble in the matter may be of the slightest. 

6. In the next place no adequate provision has been made for ]ro»«i» 
testing the quality of the education given in denominational printaida- 
schools and at home. It is true that private schools are required 

to furnish returns of attendance which have some statistical 
value, but upon which no legal action can be taken. I have 
visited one private school, where the mistress apologized for the 
chUdren's inability to write, and deficiency in all other respects, 
by observing that they were very good in texts and hymns. 
I hear of others which support themselves by not requiring 
attendance from their pupils. Of the 30,000 children who are 
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nominally tanght in achooU not supported by the State, from two 
to three thousand are well taught in escellent middle-clasa echooU, 
and a rather larger namber receive a moderate education of the 
Bame kind. Some of the denominational primary Bchools are 
condncted by teachers of known competence, and can hold their own 
after a fashion against the State schools. Bnt many, nnlees I am 
very much mleinformed, deserve the name of school only by 
courtesy, and give no real education. Nevertheless, the State 
hitherto has made no provision for testing the instruction in these 
places. I venture to submit that our educational system is not 
complete till we exact the same attendances and an equal level 
of acquirement with those forced on the State school from those 
who prefer to get their education elsewhere. The Act of 1872 
no doubt says that a child must be receiving " efficient instruction 
in some other manner." But so long as there is no provision 
to test the efficiency of the instruction given, these words are a 
mere bnUum/ulmen. I have come across one case where a whole 
family was kept at work on a farm, the father defying the traant 
officer with the statement that he was educating the children 
himself, and I know that somewhat less flagrant instances of ihw 
kind are not uncommon. Happily the religious objections, which 
keep a small section of the Catholic community from our State 
schools, do not, I have reason to think, apply to inspection. 
["b^-ith- ^^- -^"^^ stated in the Imperial Parliament that he was authorized 
;Su[^ by the head of the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland to say that they 
would not oppose Protestant inspection to test the efficiency of 
the education given in a Catholic college. I would submit, there- 
fore, that the State must lose no time in organizing a system of 
inspection to which all children not in our State schools shall be 
compelled to submit. If such a system be properly organized, 
I have reason to believe that our best grammar schools will 
welcome it. Possibly some opposition may be apprehended from 
wealthy parents who keep tutors and governesses at home, bat I 
think these will give way when they understand that oar school 
system must break down, if any class is allowed to claim exemption. 
iionwof 7. Properly to carry out this, the license of changing schools 
bnJSS^ at pleasure, which the community at present enjoys and abases, 
will have to be curtailed. It is subversive of all discipline that 
a child threatened with punishment, or thinking itself insufficiently 
appreciated, should be allowed to transfer itself at pleasure to another 
school. Every change so made implies more work for teachers and 
less progress in the scholar ; and where such diangea ore common, 
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as is the case in all large towns, the 6tat« is most nn&irly taxed 
to snpply extra school accommodation and additional teaching 
power. Two schools, in which the numbers flactnate between 200 
ahd 800, are more costly and less efficient than two schools of 500 
a piece. Many of these daplicate attendances are nndoabtedly 
dne to a caase we are bound to recognise and defer to, the fitful 
inflnence of the Catholic cleigy in drawing scholars from the 
8tat€ schools into their own. Bat I apprehend no difficulty &om 
this cause, as it is in the interest of denominational as well as of 
State schools that attendances should not be intermittent. 

Hie restrictions I shall have the honor to propose will not 
altogether take away the parent's privilege of choosing the best 
among neighboring schools for his children, bat they will give the 
children in each district the first claim on its school, and wQl 
mEike it matter of favour when others are admitted. At present 
there is no system regulating admissions ; and a parent living 
close to s State school may find that its doors are closed against 
his children, becaase scholars from other parts have flocked in. 

8. The formation of school districts with fixed boundaries will ^ 
make it possible for the country to take accurate stock of the ™ 
work it is doing in education, year by year. At present the whole 
system is confnsed and disorderly. Every school has on its rolls 
the names of children who have died during the year, or who have 
left the district, or who, without leaving the district, have trans- 
ferred themselves to another school. The consequence is, that 
the departmental report every year shows more children of school 
age on the rolls thui are alive in the conntry ; and an arbitrary 
allowance of 16 per cent is made for these duplicate scholars. 
Under the system I propose, each school will account every 
quarter for those, and for those only, who are attending it ; and 
every scholar migrating to a new school will do it only by special 
leave, or under special circumstances ; will cease to be home on 
the old books ; and will carry with him a credit balance of 
-attendances to be transferred to the register of his new school. 

Again: the system in v(^eof calculating average attendances 
by dividing the total number made by the sum of a year's attend- 
ance, is such that even the officers of the department cannot infer 
any accurate results. Thus, for instance, if twenty children have 
attended 4,158 periods of two hours in a year, they are connted 
as nine average attendances of 220 days each ; though in fact 
seven will perhaps have averaged about 400 hours a piece, and 
have received a fair minimum of education, while thirteen have 
not even complied with the requirements of the law, and have 
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practicaUy kuved notbingk tHj impiewion is, th»t in waA • 
csae tbe wren ought to be coanted as atteodaiioes, aad the thir- 
teen as tnuutts. The seren, barring defects of intellect, will be 
educated ; tbe thirteen are growing np wild. I ventore to say 
that the system I propose, ander which childreo shall be divided 
into three dawes — those who comply with tbe Act, those who all 
but comply, and those who &il to comply — will entail even kaa 
trouble upon Bchoolmaaters and on the department, and will 
enable tbe State to know what it is really doing. 
"SSi^^ti ^- There is another point of vital importance inwhidi, I think, 
M4^tea the experience of the last-fire years ehows that immediate diange 
£vS^ is desiraUe. The Act of 1872, and" the Amending Act of 1875, 
fixed tbe minimnm of school attendance altogether at 120 days 
in the year, or at 30 days in the quarter. The intentioo of the 
framers ondonbtedly was, to make allowance for the cases in 
which a child's labonr is of real value at home. Bat tbe effect of 
tbe Act ha« been, apparently, to diffuse an idea that 30 days in 
ihe quarter are all that Parliament deems necessary for a child's 
■cbooling ; and parents are apt to consider themselves meritorioos 
if they only Ml short of this by a few days. I shall propose tbsA 
in fatuie the legal minimum be 50 days in the quarter, between 
tbe ages of 6 and 9 ; 80 in the six nwnths, between the ages of 
and 12 ; and 60 in the six mtrnths, between tbe ages of 12 and 
15 ; with a: certain discretionary power to boards of advice to 
reduce these terms by not more than 20 per cent in a few speci- 
fifld cases. * I do not think that tbe increased scale I propose will 
bear hardly on the poorer classes of society in general. In the 
first place, a child's labour does not commonly begin to be (^ much 
value till it is about 12 years old ; or, if valuable, is so at the cost 
of its health, which the State has a right to interpose and protect. 
Bat, in tbe next place, the school time lost between 6 and 12 can- 
not be replaced between 12 and 15, and, so far as it is then atoned 
Jjjjjg" for, will be bought back at a most disproportionate cost. With 
Kdi^ * ^«I7 "light increase in the efficiency of our country schools, and 
with the increased attendance I propose, every child may pass the 
standard at 12, and may then, if bis parents wish it, begin to earn 
money. Now, assuming a boy's wages to average only 5b. a week, 
and a girl's only 3b., the wages of 45,000 children who would 
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tJiufl be liberated for 46 veeka in the year, would be equivalent bo 
& gain of more than £400,000 a year to their parents. The atrict 
discipline that shall compel edocation in the shortest possible 
time, Till be incomparably cheaper to the taxpayer than the mi^ 
taken tenderness that spreads education over a great number of 
years. Meanwhile the Stat« also will gain, as its schools will be 
less crowded, and the energy of its teachers less heavily taxed 
with intermittent scholars. I may add, that the vexed question 
of flogging in our schools will scarcely need to be discassed, when 
most of the elder children of neglected education have been 
weeded out. 

10. I have given particular attention to the case of what are ~oaH>, 
popularly known as " gutter children " or " larrikins," the neg- 
lected or uncontrolled children of vicious or over-indulgent pareots. 
Hitherto the practice of the department has been to abstain from 
sweeping these children into our schools, lest they should impair 
their tone, or to provide them in some school of a special char- 
acter. The first practice, I need hardly say, is inconsistent with 
the whole spirit of a compulsory Act. The second seems to me 
to be introducing a distinction that may easily become dangerous. 
Half the children in a ragged school are generally such as might 
easily be made amenable to notions of decency and order. To 
mix these with the determinately rough and debased, is to make 
school a deteriorating influence ; while there is every possibility 
that, if they were forced to attend ordinary schools, they would 
gradually imbibe notions of order, cleanliness, and good taste. 
On the other baud, some of the children are exposed to home 
influences of such a kind as must counteract all the discipline of 
a school, however excellent. Their parents are, perhaps, habitual 
dronkards ; their brothers and sisters thieves and prostitutes. 
So long as the conduct of these children is unexceptionable, no 
one will grudge them their present privilege of attending the 
ordinary State school in their district. But, if they are truant or 
refractory, or babitoally nse foul language, the State ought, I 
think, in mercy to themselves, to deal summarily with them and 
remit them to a reformatory. Happily the class is not numerous; 
and I hope to be able to show that the administration of our 
B<M»lled industrial schools, may easily be so improved that tbe 
eooatnnies in this direction will balance the cost of the innovation 
I pTc^iose. I may just add, that Hie position naturally chosen for iiimb( 
a Bo-called ragged school adds very much to the inherent vices t^ota. 
of the institution. Such a school is designed to attract those for 
whom an ordinary State school would be too respectable ; and it 
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is therefore not nnfrequently placed in the midst of the slums of 
a large town. The school in Little Boarke street is in an alley, 
and the children are often taught in the road for want of room 
ineide. Not long ago two Chinese brothels were 'opened hard by, 
and the children could watch the customers going in and ont 
during the class-work. 

11. Oar so-called indnstrial schools have received my careftil 
attention, and I subjoin a special report upon them. Generally 
I have to recommend that care be taken in their administration, 
to discriminate orphans and abandoned or neglected children 
from those who are already tainted with vice. I propose that the 
former should be handed over to the care of some of those excel- 
lent institutions, Catholic and Protestant, which have been founded 
for children of this class ; while the latter shonld be taught in 
reformatories placed henceforth under the care of the Education 
Department I have given my best attention to schemes for 
making the labour of these children profitable to the State, which 
is called upon to support them. But it seems to me that the 
State would be committing itself to a false principle, as well as to 
a moQstrons inconsistency, if it adopted any other system with the 
boys and girls thrown upon its parentage than that which it recom' 
mends to fathers and mothers throughout the colony. It tella 
these to renounce the profit of young children's labour in the hope 
of educating them quickly and thoroughly ; and it ought, I think, 
to have no other rule for itself. I do not mean that children in a 
reformatory should have no manual labour imposed on them ; but 
that their work should be designed principally to educate them, 
ratiier than to reimburse the State. I may add, that children's 
labour can only be made profitable by the strict supervision of a 
. large staff, and that the salaries of officials will soon consume all 
the profits of labour. 

13. At present no provision is made by the State for giving 
any education except at primary schools and at the University. 
But by the system of extra courses schoolmasters are allowed to 
charge fees for teaching such subjects as Ijatin, French, Euclid, 
algebra, and mensuration ; and students are encouraged to attend 
these courses by exhibitions tenable at public schools and at the 
Universify. Apart from certain fhults of detail, such as that 
these exhibitions are too poorly endowed and hampered with too 
many restrictions, the system seems to me imperfect in every way, 
In the first place it is mere accident whether the head master of 
a large school is qualified or cares to make money by teaching 
extras, and I could quote many instances of anomalous practice 
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on this head, cases where no extras are tanght in a large town, 
and cases where classes have been formed in a mere village. In 
the next place it seems unfair that children whose parents cannot 
«£ford to pay for extra courses, shonld be unable to win the bine 
ribbon of a State scholarship. Lastly, the actual result that the 
State exhibitions have been practically, till this last year, carried 
o£f by three schools in large towns has nndoobtedly damped the 
energy of many teachers. Were this system to be continued, it 
would, I think, be wise to sacrifice the advanta^ of the general 
examination for the whole colony and to establish different centres 
for s^arate competing districts. 

13. But I think the State will do well to substitute an entirely iw™«rt 
new system, very mnch increasing the number of exhibitions "ii»3i 
given, and apportioning them as an endowment to middle-class 

or high schools in the smaller centres of population. Fire 
hundred such exhibitions, lasting four years, for pupils between 
the ages of 13 and 17, would enable every town with 3,000 
inhabitants to hare its middle-class school ; and if all papUa 
in the upper sixth class of a State school were allowed to 
attend on payment of half fees, no injustice would be done to the 
large class who fail in competitive examinations bat are capable 
of good steady work. Such a system seems to me very preferable 
to that of buying up existing middle-class schools and replacing 
them by schools under State control, to which all might send their 
children free of cost. Putting aside the question of the vast ex- 
pense which such a purchase by the State would entail, I think 
it desirable that the State should select the scholars whom it 
encourages to train themselves for the higher professional careers, 
and that it should give in these schools au education of a more 
directly practical kind than finds favour in our chief grammar 
schools. On the other hand, it is most desirable that a body of 
highly trained teachers should continue to work outside of State 
control, pursuing their own methods, and in some instances 
imparting knowledge which it might not lie within the State's 
province to impart. 

14. Ijven the scholarships I have assumed founded will notM^*^ 
supply the stimulus we require {<yt all classes unless t^ey are sup- ^^'^ 
plemented by others tenable at the University or at affiliated col- miinn, 
leges. We want to give prizes that shall be most attractive to the 

class that is now least attracted to our schools, and this we may, 
I think, assume with rare exceptions to be the class earning weekly 
wages or settled on small plots of land. In general a struggling 
yeoman, or farm laborer or station hand, or a man earning low 
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wages ID a large town, will not, I fear, be much attracted by th« 
costless tnlddle-claBH edacation which we offer his child between 

13 and 17, and for which he mast sacrifice its labour. I should 
hesitate myself to recommend a man baring no business connec- 
tions to take away his child from the plough or the factory on 
the chance that a knowledge of French and book-keeping may help 
him to a commercial eitaatiou. Bnt if such a parent knows that 
his child, after its grammar school edacation, has a &ir chaooe, 
being competent, of an exhibition that will enable him to train as 
a scientific farmer or a land sarveyor or a mining manager ; still 
more, if he understands that, in case he has given proof of special 
capacity, he will be taken costlessly through a University course, 
and condacted into a profession ; in such a case, we may, I think, 
fairly expect that some of the strongest impulses of human nature — 
family pride, ambition, and parental foresight — ^will be enlisted on 
the side of our State system. Our middleM^aas schools are 
wanted and necessary under any circumstances. Parents in small 
towns complain that the State is subsidizing the higher culture 
in Melbourne by ita endowment of the University, while it takes 
no thought for the small towns or for the class who come between 
the primary school and the University. But while this ground 
alime would justiiy the establishment of middle-class schools, 
their importance in enabling talent to rise from the position in 
which it is worst paid to that in which it is best paid, is not, I 
think, the smallest part of their use. 

15. I am well aware that University education is regarded by 
- many as no more than a costly luxury, which only men of some 
fortune are justified in allowing themselves, and which does little 
to promote the practical well-being of the graduate or of his 
country. I believe a very slight examination of &ct8 will dispel 
this delusion. The University of Melbourne, being at present 
mftst inadequately subsidized and officered, attempts only to give 
degrees in Arts, Medicine, and Law, and certificates in Engineering. 
The practical use of the degree iu Arts is to certificate school- 
masters, and hitherto, owing to the expense of a University 
education, the whole body of State schoolmasters, with rare ex- 
ceptions, has passed into the State service wanting the certificate, 
which the public trusts and which the profession desires. The 
practical use of a degree in Law and Medicine is rarely doubted, 
and I will only observe that the cost of the &culty of Law is very 
trifling, and that in Medicine the number of students is far below 
Uie supply required for the wants of the colony. In Engineering, 
though the field of employment is comparatively limited, few 
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Btadents finish more than a Becond year's coarse, the demaod for 
trained men being every year greater than the supply. Altogether, 
if we aeanme that half onr State teachers ought to have a year's 
study at the Unirersity, there is room for sixty more in this de- 
partment, and we ought to treble the present number of medical 
studenta if we are to supply our own population from our own 
chief school. 

16. But I ventnre to think that the great English UniTersitiea £^ 

of Oxford and Cambridge, and the Irish of Trinity College, Dublin, ^»"i^' 
are the worst models that could have been selected for the uni- 
versity of a young country, and the mere fact that they differ 
from the aniversitieB of Scotland, of the Continent, and of America, 
is in itself strong proof that they have grown np under excep- 
tional circnmstauces.' In fact Oxford and Cambridge possess an 
independent revenue of more than three-quarters of a million, 
and recruit many of their undergraduates from a class who are 
independent of a profession, and who join a college for its social 
advantages, as they would join a regiment or a club. Our own 
wealthy men, if they send their sons to Melbourne University at 
all, send them as a rule for only part of the course ; and wisely, 
as I think, send them to finish their education in England. The 
, country thus gets costlessly what Oxford and Cambridge once 
tried to effect by travelling fellowships, a class of travelled men 
among ite citizens. Practically then we have to assume that our 
students are now, and will long continue to be, men who expect 
to earn their bread by the work of their brains. If this be bo it 
is the obvions interest of the community that capable students 
should not be kept back by the cost of education, and that the 
instrnction given should be made as tar as possible of a practical 
character. Even in law the advantage to the community at large 
of highly trained barristers and judges can hardly be overrated, 
and the difference in money value between a court whose decisions 
are generally upheld and one whose decisions are often reversed 
cannot easOy be over-estimated. Bat a faculty of Law represents, 
after all, only one small department of intellectual work. Within 
the last century agriculture, stock-breeding, forestry, mechanics, 
technology, navigation, and many other subjects have risen more 
or less into the rank of exact sciences. 

17. The importance of these to a young country cannot, I think, gSJ^™* 
be overrated. I would not wish to advance any extravagant pSS&g2 
claims for the value of university teaching in euch a science as 
agricoltare. College lectures will not make a Btupid man, or a 
man withoot the special talents of a farmer, sncceed better than 
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his nniDBtrDcted bat cleverer neighboor ; the most that can be 
expected ifi that, of two eqaaHj clever men, the highly trained 
&rmer shall be the more saccessfdl. Neither, again, can nnivet^ 
sity professorB, whose fiinction is to impart, not to inyent, be 
expected to enrich tlie country vith new methods o{ agricaltnre 
or new machines. Bat we may fairly expect that the teachers 
and students in a department of practical science will be readier 
to try experiments, will know better how to distingaish what is 
soond irom what is worthless, and will now and again introduce 
an improvement one or two years earlier than it might otherwise 
have been naturalized. Even on this moderate estimate the gain 
to the country will far outweigh the cost. Araume the better 
method introduced to represent a gain of only two boshels to the 
acre, and the time of its introduction to be anticipated by only a 
single year, and it will be worth between £200,000 and £300,000. 
Asanme that a new machine, producing the results claimed for 
the American harvester, is popularized a year sooner than it might 
have been, the gain is £140,000. The smaller of these sums 
would alone de&ay the expense of model &rms, agricultural 
colleges, exhibitions, and university lectureships. 
5^jg™» 18. The question remains whether, assnming these advantages 
tudiuih to ijg jeal, the Stete may not attain them more cheaply than by 
abolishing fees at the IJDiversity. A theory has been propounded 
that the State need only increase the namber of exhibitions now 
held ,at the UniverBity, and leave that institution to pay ite 
way. A short calcolation will show that this view is untenable. 
By the scheme I propose, which is a more liberal one than any 
I have seen or heard propounded uiywhere, the State will send 
every year 60 papils A-om the Training College, and some number, 
not exceeding 100, trom other quarters to the University. The 
fees for 160 pupils will average about £3,200 at £20 a piece ; but 
as these will supersede the old exhibitions we can only calculate 
them at £3,000. Now it is scarcely too mnch to say that the 
University cannot defray ite expenses at this moment when fees 
have not been abolished. It is not in debt, and it has accumu- 
lated some money trom former years, bat it is compelled to 
practise the most cheeseparing economy, and can just pay ite 
officers and servante, spending nothing on books, apparatus, or 
medical preparations. The extra £3,000, which it would gain 
from the fees paid by the State for ite exhibitioners, would not 
supply a Uiird of the new teaching power that would be wanted, 
and would be given in such a manner that the Stete would exer- 
cise no control over ite e^qienditure. I may point out further, 
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iliat the fees now exacted in Melboarae are higher tban is at all 
customary in other parta of the world. Even in Oxford and 
Cambridge the strict oniversity fees are not more than a fourth 
what is charged here ;" and the expenses of a medical degree in 
Scotland are so moderate that some of out own students have 
found that they saved money by going home. The experiment of 
cheap or free teaching has been made with the highest success in 
Germany,t and the courses of some of the best American universi- 
ties are now altogether free. I look for several results from the 
introdnctioD of free university courses. I hope many residents 
in Melbourne will attend parts of a course, even thongh they do 
not look forw&rd to competing for a certificate or a d^ree. I 
confidently anticipate that many students will be attracted from 
other colonies by the better teaching and more liberal provisions 
of onr University ; and I trust that, in proportion as knowledge 
is popularized and made practical, the hall-mark of a university 
degree will be valued &r the knowledge it implies, not as a badge 
of any social distinction. 

19. The question how we may improve and retain onr teaching pknaBUnd 
staff is not less important than the question how to attract and SSm " 
teach onr young. The teachers of Victoria are among the heaviest 
safferers from the want of organization in onr school system. 
The country votes every year a sum that is sufficient to provide 
liberally for their salaries, and our democratic institutions give 
them special opportunities of having their grievances enquired 
into and redressed. But there is no proper classification distin- 
guishing the trained from the untrained teacher, and no system 
by which a teacher may be able to rise from one rank into 
another ; the present method of payment by results creates 
constant irritation and sense of wrong, and the ablest teacher can 
only hope to remain what he is in a better paid school. The 
prevalent impressions are that a teacher caretnl about his income 
must teach mechanically, and manipulate his classes ; that if he 
wish for promotion he must aim at securing Parliamentary 
influence; and that if he would be on good terms with the 
department he must give it as little trouble as possible. I 
do not say that these impressions are always correct The 
" crammer " and " manipulator " wUl find himself now and again 
disappointed by the vigilance of inspectors, and I need not say 

AVH. At CuBteUnOTto hw luliuiiluhin i> iCG, lbrUtU»|D Mid (recta £3 101, Mid th^ 
t In • Oanuui oDiTmllr " onrr ordlidrj or extrtordlnuT i r o fti ij ii optoUd to deUTW. fimU^ two 
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tiiat heads of departments are often guided in tbeir most iacom- 
prehensible acts b^ other and &t better motirea than aapiraats for 
pTomotion ascribe to them. Bat I do feel that, where no fixed 
roles of promotioB are followed, or where the roles are fixed bnt 
not known and cannot be guessed, the result is very demoralizing 
to the service concerned. 
i^^ 20. Under our present system the teachers &11 naturally into 

two great classes — the licensed and the certificated ; while the 
certificated again may he divided variously, as some have only 
passed an examination, while others have passed in honours, and 
some have merely been through the Training College, while others 
— and these are the most thoronghly trained — ^have been pnpU- 
teachers before going to the Training College. 

Concerning licensed teachers, I think there is no great difference 
of opinion, that we cannot dispense with them as yet, and that 
we mnst aim at gradnally replacing them. So long as many of 
our school appointments are as nninviting as they are, highly 
trained men and women will shrink from accepting them. It is 
not the small income that is the great deterrent so much as the 
natnnd disinclination to live in a remote and thinly peopled 
district, away from friends, and at a distance from the means of 
self-improvement. We may therefore content ourselves at pre- 
sent if we can send out sixty pupil-teachers a year from a two 
^^~Mi years' course at a central Training College, and connt that a few 
gjjj« State exhibitioners will apply for and gain the University certi- 
ficates of teaching. The changes I propose in this respect are, 
first, that all teachers shall be educated in Melbourne, and, next, 
that they shall follow a part of the University course. By the 
present system they are scattered over the country in schools 
whose masters receive a pension for training them, and come np 
after a year from training of a very uncertain kind to be iAught 
by special teachers on a programme so vast that it is never carried 
out. I am convinced that they can be better taught by working 
in their first year for a definite standard like that of the Univer- 
sity matriculation, and following the first year's course in Arts 
daring the second year under the ordinary University lecturers. 
Mr. Gladman, I am ^ad to say, is in &.vonr of this change. The 
only argument of importance urged against it has been that a two 
years* residence in Melbourne will increase the students* disincli- 
nation to accept situations in the country. But the true way to 
meet this will, I think, be by making service for some years in 
the country a preliminary condition to holding any of the great 
professional prizes. 
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21. The sixty or seventy highly-trained stndents ■whom I w 
usnme the Training College to turn out every year will be divided 
under the plan I propose into classes showing the teachers' 
qnalificatione by a recognized tlDiversity standard ; and those 
who have passed with honour or completed a longer term of 
preparation will retain through life a certain definite rank in 
the service. On the other hand, every facility will be given to 
teachers who have &iled in a first trial to win their higher 
certificate by a second attempt any time after the first ; and the 
inspector's certificate of successfal work will rank with the Uni- 
versity certificate in determining the teacher's rank and rema- 
neration. I propose farther that teachers wishing to proceed to 

a University degree should be encouraged to do it in two ways, 
by being allowed to live under certain regulations at the Training 
College, and to count their time there as years in the service, and 
by being allowed to enter as pupil-teachers under the masters of 
State grammar schools, and here again to count their times of 
work as years in the service. Above all, I propose that higher 
prizes than the State service now gives should be opened up to 
the ambition of teachers showing themselves efficient and 
carrying on their studies, and that a large proportion of the 
inspectorships and headships of State grammar schools should be 
confined to State schoolmasters, who, after a certain time has 
elapsed, may be required to qualify for them by a B.A. degree at 
the University. The promotions that can be made in this way, 
with a few good-service pensions for gentlemen who are best left 
in their present sphere as heads of primary schools, will enable 
the department to remodel the whole scale of payments for the 
profession. 

22. On this question of payments I may say at once that my ot 
objections to the present system are not founded on its cost but ^ 
on its capricious and uneven working. A teacher at £200 who "' 
brings his fifty children up to the standard in six years is an 
incomparably better bargain for the State than a teacher at £100 
whose school never attains the standard at all ; and though I 
hope to effect an economy of from £20,000 to £30,000 in this 
direction, I should hesitate to do it if the total effect of the 
changes I propose was not advantageous in a practical point of 
view to the profession. 

At present a few large incomes are made by the snccessful 
teaching of extra subjects. Kow, the effect of this system is bad 
in several ways. The proper work of a head master is to organize 
and superintend, to give lessons in class-teaching, to examine, 
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and, above all, to see that tbe teaching Id every class is 
intelligent. He is drawn away from his proper work if he 
attempt to teach extras himself, aod he is placed in an 
embarrassing position if he leaves what seems the higher descrip- 
tion of work to an assistant. Then, again, it is very difficnlt, 
when the value of appointments is seriously raised by extras, to 
effect the transfers that are necessary from time to time. A man 
cannot be moved to a position for which he is specially fitted 
because he would leave paying classes behind him, or because he 
could not keep np the classes that a predecessor has founded. I 
believe, therefore, that the indirect abolition of extra teaching by 
the establishment of middle-class schools in the towns where the 
teaching of extra subjects is now found profitable, irill very moch 
&cilitate the work of the department. 
212^* 23, On the other hand, Iwonld slightly increase the range of the 
bT^mu^ subjects that a teacher is bound to impart gratuitously. I see no 
reason why two books of Buclid and the elements of algebra 
and of the Latin language should not be taught in every upper 
sixth class ; or why every teacher obtaining a certificate of 
leaching should not be expected to give lessons in drill and in 
singing or geometric drawing. As regards singing and drawing 
in particular, I must express my regret that the State has 
ever appointed special teachers. The general opinion of those 
schoolmasters I have consulted has been that the change works 
badly ; that the special teachers can do no real good with 
the large classes assigned them ; that their hours of attendance, 
which vary in every place, interfere very much with the time* 
table ; and that all the instruction given might easily be imparted 
by the regular teachers. I may add that the heavy charge which 
< the 8tate sustains on this account (£13,000 a year) will increase 

rapidly year by year if the system is not changed, as every 
district thinks it a point of honour to have as many advantages 
as its neighboar. I would therefore suggest that dnring the 
next twelve months measures be taken for superseding the 
teachers who now give singing and drawing lessons. Some may 
be drafted into the regular service, which they left for their 
present work ; and some may profitably be employed for a time 
in giving instruction to teachers in country districts, or in the 
Training College. The teachers of drawing will probably rather 
gain than lose in the long mn, as, under the plan I propose, 
ilrawing will be subsidized at the University and at the schools 
of mines, and will be a subject in the high school course. 
Should this change be adopted, I would suggest that Friday 
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afternoon, the time when attendance at State achools is most 
irre^ar, be made the time for drawing lesBona in Inture. 

24. As regards payment by results, the present system is very J™V 
complicated. The head teacher is paid a sam not exceeding 50 per KSSu?"* 
cent, of his fixed income on an average of school ages, of intel- 
lectual proficiency, and of attendances at examination compared 
with school rolls. Thus certain deductions are made for every 
&ilnre t« pass in a subject required of the class, certain others 
if children who have been on the lists during the last fortnight are 
not presented for examination, and certain others if the children 
in a class exceed the average standard of age. Accordingly, if a 
district has been visited by scarlet fever and children have been 
kept away ; or again, if the truant officer has swept a number of 
neglected children int« the school and raised the standard of age 
in the lower classes, the schoolmaster is fined. I may give two 
instances of the way in which this system works, which came 
under my own observation. In the first, a child whose two sisters 
were in bed with scarlet fever, and who was evidently in the first 
stagg of it herself, was produced from a side-room by the head 
teacher that she might be counted at a result examination. In 
the second, a head master whose discipline, teaching, and classifi- 
cation were declared good by the inspector, found his percentage 
reduced irom 84 to 28, and his payment for results from £44 28. 
to £15 8s., because he was teaching in a district where there had 
been no school till his own was opened two years before. When 
I add that the money loss is only part of the injury sustained iu 
these cases, and that men, proud of th^r profession, value a high 
percentage as a distinction, and that this gentleman had con- 
stantly obtained 80 or 90 per cent, in former years, the mischief 
wronght by the present system may be imagined.* It constantly 
leads to what I have before spoken of, the manipulation of classes, u^ 
A clever chUd of 6 or 7 is shifted up into a class where the average "> — 
age is 10 and 3 months to make up for a balance of dunces 
over age. The inspectors think they are able to detect this delu- 
sive classification. I have tested their powers occasionally by 
examining their reports on schools where I had private iuforma;- 
tion that the classification was manipulated. In one aggravated 

* I kiipaid two nporM oi ■ Bcbool bi matha dlitriot wrltioi hj Ha lUDa iupevbv 
1Mb Al*llU7T.-OaDenliiupasUai.~T1ieHlwat Ig InuDdlinl votUii^DidB 
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case of thiB kind, I tttonght I could detect that the three innpectora 
who had examiDed the school during the last three years had all 
doubted the clasBificatioa ; but they had none of them given much 
weight to their doubts in the determination of results. I believe 
the whole system to be faulty. It ia the dnty of the district, re- 
presented by the school board, to enforce attendances ; and if the 
parents are reluctant to send their children, because the teacher 
is incompetent, it ia then the duty of the school board to represent 
the matter to the department. The questioo of age will probably 
adjust itself after a short time, when oar children have all been 
reclaimed from habitual truancy. Bat under any circumstances, 
proper clasaification is so essential to proper teaching that no 
master onght to be tempted to place children by any rale but that 
of their proficiency. 

^9. I think that, if the two disturbing elements of attendances 
and age be eliminated from payment by results, the teachera will 
have no reason to complain if a certain though smaller pro- 
portion of their salaiy ia atill made dependent on their practical 
work ; and it would not, I think, be wise to withdraw altogether 
the stimulus which a well-adjusted result ayatem produces, 
or to keep no penalty for remissness in work but the very severe 
one of degradation in rank. The system I propose will, however, 
distinguish carefully between tiie work of a bead master and the 
work of assistant teachers. In the case of the head master, 
organization, discipline, and intelligent teaching will be con- 
sidered separately. It ia his duty to see that all under him 
work in the right way ; and a rather larger proportion of his 
results ought to depend on this than on the separate teaching 
in the respective classes, the teachera to which are appointed by 
the department. In the case of assiataut teachers, I think the 
broad principle that every child ought to move up a class a year 
will be found to work well, if a sufScient mai^in for failnres 
be allowed. Here again I have thought it desirable to give the 
inspector power to assign marks for general efficiency iu the 
conduct of a class, for the power to enforce attention imd teach 
intelligently. The great apparent difficulty in assigning income 
by results is that the head master may be undaly dependent 
on the teachers assigned to him, or these again foiled by the 
faulty classification. But this difficulty belongs to the present 
system even more than to that I propose ; and it is less real 
than it seems, for very few assistants are so bad that they 
cannot be worked up to produce average results ; and very few 
head teachers can ruin the efi'ect of competent class-teaching. 
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26. In connection with this sabject of salaries, I would wiah to tothtot 
press on the Government the importance of &t once drawing up a 
echeme for retiring pensions. At present teachers are in the 
ambiguous position that they have a promise to be provided for 
in any fdture scheme, but are not actually entitled to any allow- 
ances. Practically the claim for pensions is constantly recognised, 
and the State, therefore, gains nothing by leaving it uncertain, 
but as it is vague and may be disallowed, it docs not operate as 
an inducement to enter the pTofeasion. I add nothing on this 
subject, as it was not incladed within the terms of my commission. 

37. 'J^e changes I have proposed will make the duty of a school ^g^ 
inspector even more important, if possible, than it has been here- i^it». 
tofore. Under a rigid system of compulsion the department will 
DO longer be able to delay or omit examining for results, as has 
been intentionally done till now, for fear of leading parents to 
withdraw their children from school. Again, though the inspector 
■will be relieved from much extra duty when he is no longer called 
upon to report where schools are wanted, and from much clerical 
work by the changes that make it no longer necessary for him to 
compute attendances and average ages, he will have to drop in on 
schools even more frequently than before to see that the rolls are 
properly called, and will be required to test intelligent teaching 
as well as actual results, at greater length than at present. Kow 
the present staff is altogether inadequate to the work it has to 
perform. It consists nominally of 18 gentlemen ; bat, of these, 
one is always detained in town by office work, and another, the 
inspector-general, is more or less disabled in the sune manner ; 
while the four senior inspectors spend several months of the year 
in examining candidates for licenses. Computing the staff, how- 
ever, at IS travelling inspectors, I find tiiat each gentleman ha« 
on an average 100 schools to examine, scattered over an area of 
5,250 square miles, and with an average school population of 
9,000 children of school age. In England, in 1875, an inspector 
had 70 schools to examine in a district averaging 300 square 
miles, and containing about 8,000 children on the school rolls. 
In Scotland the average is 74 schools, and 10,000 children on the 
rolls in a district of 750 square miles. I need hardly say that 
the comparison is even less favorable to ourselves than these 
figures appear to show, as the railways and roads in England 
save much time that is now lost over bush tracks in Victoria. 

Practically I do not think it will be safe to attempt carrying on Pnpoirf 
work with a smaller staff than an inspector-general, an adjutant in- Sffi^^ 
spector-general to take his place in Melbourne or in the connby, 
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as he is called away from either, and 20 travelling inspectors. Of 
coarse I assnme that the extraneous work, clerica] and examining^ 
which the iDspectors dow discharge, is mostly to be committed 
to other hands, though it will always, I think, be desirable to 
secure senior inspectors as examiners in the art of teaching. 

28. "Wliile the inspectors hitherto have been unduly worked, 
they hare also been most inadequately paid. In England, where 
the travelling work is so much lighter, an inspector's pay averages 
about £500, and goes up to £850. In Victoria it averages a little 
over £400, and goes up to £550. The natural consequence is, 
that no head teacher of a first-class primary school cares to take 
an inspectorship ; and though the department has gradually 
formed a staff of qualified inspectors, it has done so more or 
less by accident ; and of late has had to train them for tiieir 
special work. I propose that a portion of the money saved by 
the new tariff of teachers' salaries should go to increasing the 
value of inspectorships, so that these, rather than the head-master- 
sliips of large schools, should be the prizes of the profession. 
The changes I have suggested will not be very sweeping, as 
they keep the minimum at £300, and only raise the maximum 
from £550 to £650 (below the inspector-general and at^utant 
inspector). But I have reason to believe that these changes 
will satisfy the inspectors themselves. I wonld add a recom- 
mendation that inspectors be considered eligible, and, where 
possible, appointed, if they desire it, to the head-masterships 
of the new middle-class schools founded by the State. The 
strain of an inspector's work is so severe that very few can 
discharge it efficiently during a life-time, and it will be much 
better to find work for them which they can do profitably and 
e£Bciently than to pension them off. 
Hon 29. The changes I have suggested will indicate what I regard as 

i^^^'' one want in the present system, the want of efficient general snper- 
^^jj^ vision. The inspector-general's chief work shonld be to secure unity 
nquind. of method aod tone in the inspection throughout the country, and 
this cannot be attained while he is doing office work for the 
greater part of the year in Melbourne. But as his presence at 
the head office will sometimes be indispensable, I propose that 
he should be aided by an adjutant, to be chosen from the senior 
inspectors, who shall take his work at whatever post he is called 
away from. One or other of these gentlemen will commonly, I 
hope, be able to act as judge where a board of advice demands a 
court of enquiry ; and I am convinced that the personal visits of a 
superior officer to different parts of the country will relieve the 
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department from many of those protracted appeals and complainta 
which are now a great source of annoyance and weakoeas. The 
only important t^ange which I would suggest in the inspectors' 
Tork is, that they should henceforth do invariably what they often 
do now, make the teacher of every school or class correct the answers 
to the papers they have set before looking over them themselves. 
In this way they will be able to detect more thoroughly than at 
present how far the instruction given is responsible for the 
scholar's mistakes. Under the new system it will not be neces- 
sary or desirable that they should give notice on what day they 
^re going to examine for results except in the months fixed for 
the examination of high school pupils ; but it is desirable that 
they should let the board of advice know confidentially on what 
day they will be in the district. As they will no longer have to 
waste several hours in checking lists of names and computing 
ages before they proceed to examine for results, they will be able 
to spend more time in testing intelligent teaching ; and I venture 
to recommend as specially important that exercises in English 
composition be substituted to some extent for exercises in 
analysis. However useful it may be for a child to reduce a 
sentence to its component parts, he will gain more by learning 
to write a letter or to draw up a summary. 

30. In its desire to watch everything from Melbourne, the 
department has kept the power to make even the smallest repairs 
and improvements in its own hands. If the tap of a pump gets 
out of order, or the pale of a fence is displaced, or the slabbing of 
a well oaves in,* the head teacher, unless he likes to incur the risk 
of having a claim disallowed, must communicate his wants to the 
department ; the department directs the district surveyor to 
report when he next goes to the school ; and an interval of several 
months often elapses before the authorization to spend &s, has 
been received. Meanwhile it may happen that serious damage is 
sustained by the delay, or that a trifiing injury is aggravated by. 
neglect. The department thinks that it saves money by this mode of 
procedure ; and that local authorities, having the certainty that 
they should be reimbursed by the State, would spend money more 
freely, and would be less careful to see that it was well applied. 
1 believe the diief economy is in the fact that teachers are 
often onwilling to make their real wants known under such a 
system. But setting the waste of clerical work in Melbourne, of 
surveyors sent fiom a distance to report, and of injuries 
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vated by neglect against the asaoined extravagance of a board of 
advice, I am very donbtfnl if the State gains anything. I would 
mention the case of planting trees in particolar as one instance 
of work that could be thoroughly well done by men living on 
the spot, and that baa been repeatedly mismanaged by the 
department I believe it is possible to tmst the achool boards 
adequately, withoat giving them blank cheques on the Treasury. 
I find that the petty repairs for 1876 averaged a little more 
than £5 to a school. I propose that every school board be 
authorized to spend in that proportion for every school under its 
care ; so that, for instance, where a school board has six schools to 
superintend, it shall have a " petty cash " credit of £30 a year, 
which it may spend on one or distribute among aU. In the few 
cases where a board has only one school, and that a large one, 
under its charge, this sum will require to be slightly increased ; 
but an allowance of £10 will probably meet these cases. Of 
course the school boards must regard themselves as trustees for 
the public, spending as little as they can ; but I believe this 
object will be beat attained if they are allowed to carry on the 
balance of one year to the next ; and cm the other hand are never 
allowed to overdraw. 

31. It is even more important that boards of advice should 
have a power of objecting when a teacher who has been removed 
from one place for miacouduct is tranaferred to another. In a 
small community like our own, a man's reputation soon follows 
him, and if his antecedents have been unfortunate, the scandal is 
not diminished when he settles in a new place. I am well aware 
that the practical result of this regulation will be that scarcely 
any teachers will find employment again, if they have been once 
suspended. But it must be borne in mind that the cases of 
misconduct for which the department suspends and transfers 
teachers are generally of a very serious kind : dmnkensess, fool 
language, money irregularities, or brawling. It cannot, I think, 
be thought extreme, if in these cases the board of advice which 
represents the district has the right to say whether public con- 
fidence wUl have been destroyed in the teacher by his antecedents. 
I cannot regard the work which a teacher has to do aa simply 
concerned with intellectual results. It is essentially moral ; and 
a teacher who does not command the respect of his district ought 
not to remain in the State service. 

33. Altogether the changes I propose will throw more work on 
the achool boards throughout the country, wiU invest them with 
new powers and responsibilities, and will define their office and 
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Tigbta very eliatplj. TTiider the Act of 1872 they have no real 
rights except to visit the bcIiooIb in their district, and to suspend 
a school teacher for miscondact. It is trae the Act recommends 
that they should write letters on a great variety of sobjects, aod 
many boards have complied with the snggestion ; bat my in- 
formants have commonly agreed in declaring that they get no 
result from their correspondence except a formal acknowledgment 
of its receipt. I have said that only school boards can work the 
compulsory system or care properly for the maintenance of onr 
buildings ; and the first Act sufficiently implies the opinion of 
Government that school boards can assist the department in 
watching over the instruction given. But there is another fnno- pt 
tion which may, I think, with propriety be left to school boards ; I 
allude to the giving of prizes. Recommending, as I do, that the 
State should found some 500 scholarships for our State sckoolsj I 
am not prepared to recommend that it should incur an additional ' 
outlay for prizes ; and I am the more disinclined to do this, as I 
think there is danger lest the State, if it does too much, should 
destroy all interest and activity in the various districts. Prac- 
tically, school boards and schoolmasters find no difficulty where 
they are so inclined in raising money for prizes. In large town- 
ships this is commonly done by subscription, and in outlying 
. districts by social gatherings, concerts or readings, in the school- 
room. At Mortlake I found four sets of prizes given in the 
school, two by large proprietors in the district, Mrs. Neil Black 
and the Hon. W. Bayles ; and two by gentlemen resident in the 
town, Mr. Fuckle and Mr. G^reave. Even in small country places, 
such as Stanley or Fenshurst or Broadford, there seems to be 
no difficulty in raising from £10 to £15 by an evening entertain- 
ment The public spirit on this point being so excellent, I think 
we may leave it to do its work without State interference. The 
competition which our new system of scholarships will excite is 
pretty certain to put the most sleepy districts on their mettle. 

33. I have taken great pains to ascertain how far the erection i< 
of school buildings has been economically carried oat by the 
department. I need not say that at a time when so great a 
migration of population is going on it must sometimes happen 
that & school is deserted by its village. This has been the case 
very largely in the Western districts ; and now and again a 
school has been closed, as at Byambynee, or will have to be 
dosed, as a;t Bokhara. Cienerally, however, where a school has 
been erected or enlarged without necessity, the inspector-general 
or his subordinates have reported against it or have declined to 
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adriae it ; and the action taken seems to have been due to local- 
reasons or to the special decision of the Mioiater. Thus the im- 
portnnity of the board of advice procured on 16th February 1877 
the authorization for a new school at Yan Yean, although the 
district inspector reported against the grant, on tbe gronad that 
the population was leaving the district, and that all remaining 
families were provided for, and though the inspector-general co- 
incided with this view. Similarly, in November 1876, an order 
was given to erect a new school at Growerville in accordance with 
a request from the board of advice, though s public meeting had 
been held to protest against it, and though the district inspector 
-and the inspector-general had reported against it. Kot less 
curious is the case of Qreensborough, where four months after 
a new school building had been designed by the department 
on a sgale supposed to be adequate to local wants, and three 
. mouths after a tender had been accepted, the Minister (19th May 
1877) ordered an infant room to be added to the proposed building.* 
Of course a great number of districts are as importunate for 
unnecessary schools as the three I hare instanced ; and the incon- 
venience and loss they entail on the State is unfortunately not 
limited by the few hundreds spent on a school building and the 
salary of a new teacher. Complaints instantly come in from the 
schools that are drained of pupils and lose in income ; and the 
department has to arrange for transferring competent teachers 
elsewhere, to the loss of the parents whose children were studying 
under them. Nevertheless, as it seems undesirable to tie the 
hands of the Minister in so important a matter as echool-bnilding, 
I can only recommend that henceforward the departmental report 
for the year should always contain a list of the new school- 
bnildings authorized, with a short statement of the population 
accommodated by each, of the distance from the nearest school) 
and of the reasons why an additional building was required. 
I In one respect the department has, I think, been unwisely eco- 
nomical. It appears not unirequently to have built a school on 
land Uiat had scarcely any recommendation but that of being State 
property. Thus the desire to avoid purchasing land has caused 
schools to be placed more or less outside the real town at Mary- 
boroagh, at Clunes, at Belfast, at Warrnambool, at Kilmore, at 
Colac, at Beechworth, and at Benalla. Even where the object has 
been, as at Beechworth, to secure a large playground, I am inclined 

■ A mlBi- liiMua* of mhhidnd mMndltnn li vhan t, aAoDl li Indt v t«a iMj* > toi* Or lh» 
pcfnlkttofL ThvBM woohwofthifaa mldent Khoo] populMioD lua mtv tioHdwl 7w» Hmv of whoia 
■• piuidilBil [Or bj • iiiiddl»«lui iHiai, but (h* buUdlnf sntted «U1 ■oomoodMa UW. . i 
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to doubt this policy, and believe that tbe State voold have done 
veil to Bell its land for vhat it would feteb, and carry the pur- 
chase-money to the accoant of the cM>Bt of land equally suitable is 
a central Bitnation. Bat the reason seems sometimes, as at Cluues, 
to have been only to obtain a pictaresqne situation ; though the 
advantage of a pretty site on the brow of a distant hill is ia- 
evitably purchased by defective attendances in tbe younger chil- 
dren. At Benalla the site is bo remote from the new town near 
the railway station, that three primary schools are supported by 
private attendances, and the department will soon be forced to 
erect a second bailding. I hope it may be an instruction in 
future te Government sorveyoTB laying out new townships, that 
tiey shall invariably reserve a block of two acres, or there- 
abouts, in what appears to be the most central situation, for a 
State school. 

34. The Act of 1872, to quote the words of Mr. Cameron's Pc 
Beport to the Boyal Commissioners in Queensland," "has virtually ^ 
made the inspector-general the secretary's subordinate officer." I 
confess to thinking with Mr. Cameron that it is difficult to under- 
stand why this was done. Either officer has important fimctions 
to discbarge, and it may be that the secretary, who is responsible 
for the proper working of the office in Helbonme, has had a task 
of exceptional difficulty to perform daring the last three years. 
But bis work is, I hope, about to be lightened, and when the 
control of the truant system passes into the hands of boards of 
advice, when the department is no longer applied to for leave to 
hold a meeting in a school-room, or to mend a broken lock in a 
door, and when we have only to build for the yearly increase of 
oar population, it will be comparatively easy for one man to sift 
the cases that remain and lay them before the Minister. On the 
other hand, the importance of the inspector-general's work will 
increase year by year. He, and he only, is able to recommend for 
promotion, so far as promotion is not determined by fixed rules. 
He, and he only, can show what requires to be amended in oar 
school system, how far the teacher's education is adequate or 
&nlty, and whether we are gaining or losing ground in the war 
against ignorance. It cannot be right, I think, that such an 
officer shonld be second to anyone in the department except ite 
political chie£ He should, at least, stand on the same footing, as 
regards income and position, with the secretary. 

35. Another change imperatively demanded in tiie organization ^ 
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of the office is the appointment of a second examiner, as these 
officers are technically called in England (where 27 are employed 
in the London office), who may siil the correspondence and make a 
short prdeis of it for the use of his chief. One of the inspectors 
is at present detailed for this office, but he is overworked, and is, 
practically, helped through his datiea by the inspector-general, 
who is kept in town for the purpose. I do not think it is an over- 
statement to say that the appointment of a fresh examiner, 
trained for the work by previoae duty as an inspector, would 
relieve the inspector-general of three months' work, and do the 
work now discharged by two or three clerks in addition. The task 
of separating important from unimportant documents, of seeing 
at a glance what the gist of a communication is, and of putting it 
into such words as to be intelligible to others, is not one which 
can be confided to young and inexperienced-hands. The appoint>- 
ment of this officer will, however, be more than counter-balanced 
by the abolition of the whole office, known hitherto as the boards 
of advice branch, and employing a head and eleven clerks. The 
work these gentlemen do will be mostly done in future by boards 
of advice, and the reduced correspondence which boards of advice 
will in fnture carry on with the department can be managed, 
I think, by the second examiner and a single clerk. 

36. At present the clerks in the Education Department hare 
not been brought under the Civil Service Act, though the Act of 
, 1872 implies (section 22) that they are to be so. I have already 
alluded (p. 21) to the necessity of promulgating some scheme by 
which retiring pensions may be assured to the teachers. It is 
even more necessary that all examiners, clerks, accountants, and 
other persona employed at the head office, should be classified, 
and rise by well-understood rules. The large use now made of 
supernumeraries is fatal to real efficiency. These gentlemen have 
no certain position, and may, therefore, leave the service when 
they are not wanted, and require, in some cases, to be retained by 
higher pay than the officials generally receive. The existence of 
two classes of officers doing the same work, yet holding different 
positions, is a constant source of jealousy and heart-burning. In 
reporting on the position of the new inspectoral staff, I arranged 
the schedule of incomes so as to correspond to classes in the 
Civil Service. Having examined a plan which the late secretary, 
Mr. Venables, drew up, for bringing every clerk in the office 
under the rules and rates of pay of the Civil Service, I may 
report that this can be done without difficulty, and am prepared, if 
it is wished, to arrange the details. Bat the question of retiring 
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allowancea to so vast a body of men as tbe officials and teachere in 
the EdacatioD Department ought, I think, to receive separate 
and careful consideration, if the country is not to incor heavy 
liabilities in the future. 

37. Afl regards papera, I beg to repeat a recommetidation I viatm 
made in my first progress report, that all old title-deeds be sent, ij^ff^ 
as all new ones now are, to the Law Officers of the Crown, and 

that no papers be kept on file more than three years, except 
the inspector's reports as to the characters of schools and 
teachers, and the files of extraordinary cases relating to matters 
of emergency, such ae charges against an officer of the depart- 
ment. I make this recommendation not only because old papers 
are an encumbrance in an office, but because they have a tendency 
to create work, and so long as the lists of attendances at every 
school are preserved will clerks be withdrawn from their ordinary 
work to compile statistics on which returns may be founded or .by 
which applications may be supported. I un glad to say that a 
beginning has been made in this direction. Several tons of papers 
have been left behind at the old offices, and had time permitted 
the work of sifting to be done thoroughly I believe much that is 
still preserved would have been discarded by the heads of depart- 
ments. 

38. The effect of the changes I have proposed, if they are isMtorui* 
carried out in their entirety, and can be worked successfally, will "UomjoB 
be very great. The percenta^ of school attendance will be raised JSiSlS Hrf 
from 46 at most to at least 80. Parents will be obliged to register '"*'**°~' 
their children of school age, and will be restrained from moving 

them without leave from the district school, and will have to send 
them more regularly between the ages of 6 and 12. But these 
slight burdens will be amply counter-balanced as the children will 
be set free for work at 12, and will be able to continue their studies 
without cost, or at the smallest possible cost, in high schools and 
at the University. Professor Huxley's aspiration that the State 
should provide* " a ladder reaching from the gutter to the 
University, along which every child in the three kingdoms shall 
have the chance of climbing as far as he is fit to go," will have 
found its first realization in Victoria. The teachers, on whose 
co-operation we depend for these results, will find the standard of 
professional training raised, promotion determined by fixed rules 
and for published reasons, and the prizes of their profession 
aogmented by inspectorships and the headships of middle-class 
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schools. The pupil teadiers will find the labours of their last 
year lightened, at the same time that the standard of qualification 
is raised, by a regulation which mil lather lessen than add to the 
teacher's labours, and which can be carried oat at the smallest 
possible expense to the State. The inspectors will have grievances 
of long standing removed, and being eligible for the headships 
of high schools, can look forward to a pleasant exchange of 
duties when the work of district inspection haa become tedious or 
unduly severe. The gentlemen who have come forward to help 
the State as boards of advice will find themselves relieved from 
many needless formalities, and investad with important powers 
for good. Lastly, the new high Bchools and the proposed &culty 
of Practical Science at the University will, I hope, teU on the 
whole character of intellectual training in the colony ; will strip 
off some of the glMS that seemed to attach to degrees in propor- 
tion as these were expensive and useless ; and will give a higher 
meaning to the work of the iarmer, the miner, and the mechanic, 
as they find that learning and thought can increase the fruits of 
the earth or the produce of the factory as well as mellow the 
mind. 

89. The cost of these changes can only be roughly estimated, 
•d but may be determined within certiain limits of variation. An 
estimate prepared in the department shows that there will be a 
gross saving of more than £49,000 a year by the new schedule 
of teachers' salaries. About a fourth of this is gained by 
slightly increasing the numbers taught in a class, an arrange- 
ment which will not diminish efficiency, if attendances are more 
regular than they have been. The remaining three-fonrths are 
obtained by reductions in salaries. These will, I hope, be less 
felt at this time than they would have been at any other, as 
the new inspectorships and the proposed high schools ought to 
provide for twenty of our best teachers, and so to cause a 
very general promotion. Besides this, the increased attendances 
will have the effect of raising many salaries. But as there will 
still be some cases of hardship, especially among female teachers, 
I propose that the Minister should be empowered to grant, in the 
present year only, ten good service pensions of fifty pounds, 
tenable by the recipient during service, ten of thirty pounds, and 
twenty of ten pounds. Thirteen thousand a year will be saved 
by the regulation that class singing and drawing are in fhture to 
be taught by members of the regular staff, and £2500 by the 
similar regulation about drQl and singing licenses. Were all 
the schools in the lowest class to be made half-time schools the 
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saving would be eDormona, but I assniue this to be impracticable 
and allow only for a hundred amalgamations with a saving of 
£4,000. Lastly, I calculate on gaining £1,500 by the redocUon 
of clerks in the offices ; £2,000 by the remodelling of the training 
system ; £4,000 by substituting registration for a census ; and 
' £2,600 by transferring tiie children now in industrial schoola 
to orphanages. The economies amonnt on paper to £76,600, 
and wUI actually realize, I think, at least £60,000, after the 
growth of schools has been allowed for. The charges I propose 
to create are, £2,000 for an increased staff of inspectors and a 
second examiner; £1,200 for additional pupil teachers, to take 
part of the work of those in their fourth year ; £1,000 for good 
service pensions (a temporary charge) ; £25,500 for high schools, 
high schod inspection and exhibitions ; £1,000 (additional) 
for schools of mines, and £23,000 (additional) for the University. 
This shows a charge of nearly £54,000 against £60,000 ecouo- cMoftiM' 
mized. I do not say that our system, so constituted, will be a S2SS? 
cheap one, but I believe that it will be more efficient as well as 
cheaper than it has been, or than any English speaking people 
possesses ; and that the chief causes of the startling growth in 
expenditure will have been removed when small schools are 
amalgamated, and when every teacher is trained to give instm&- 
tion in singing, drawing, or drill. A time may come when 
educated men will be comparatively common, and when the 
honour paid to the teacher will be as great among ourselves as it 
is on parts of the continent, so that men will look to the social 
position rather than to the pay of a schoolmaster or a professor 
in choosing their walk in life. Meanwhile, we can best hasten 
the advent of that time and of that economy by increasing the 
opportunities for the higher culture. 

40, Let me say, in conclusion, that I should regret it deeply m* auum 
if any portion of this rejiort were supposed to convey my notions ™™- "" 
of an ideal system. My commission directed me to enquire S'3i!^t3? 
what was best for Victoria, not what was best absolutely, and I ""^ 
have carefully rejected the consideration of all theories that did 
not seem to be directly practical. For instance, my own judg- 
ment would lead me to assign a larger place to science than I 
have done in the scheme for high schools, and to substitute 
German for Latin, but I felt that it would be difficult as it was 
to provide teachers who can give instructioa in science np to the 
point I have recommended, and I knew that the value of Latin 
waa held strongly by a large part of the community, and above 
all that to discard it would be to sacrifice connection with the 
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tJoiversity. So again, no one can feel more stron^Ij Uulq I do 
that a UniTersit? ought to contain some provision for lesearch aa 
veil as for teaching ; and that a geologist, snch as Mr. Selwyn 
was, a botanist like Baron ron Maeller, an astronomer like Mr. 
EUery, onght to be in some way associated with the counsels and 
labours and hononrs of the University. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tate of Washington has shown what enormoos good can be done 
by men kept to their special work of discovery, and the French 
practice of now and again releasing a professor, with a special 
mission (as M. Benan was sent to explore in Palestine), gives a 
hint of another kind that may be fruitful of use in times to 
come. But the work immediately in hand seems sufficient for 
the day ; and I have no fear that a community, educated as the 
next generation among ourselves ought to be, will long remain 
indifferent to the claims of speculation and research. 
naBoHca 41. I may speak in the same spirit on the great question of 
admission by competition to the Civil Service. It has been my 
duty to draw up rules regulating the promotion of teachers by 
merit, and merit only ; and, incidentally, I have called attention 
to the iact that the State might stimulate education powerMly 
by reserving certain employments for men who had qualified iu the 
schools of mines and in the University. The whole tenor of my 
report is that a certificate of qualification should precede every 
appointment, and should be the condition of practice in every 
profession. But there are special circumstances in the conduct 
of every department, and the statesmen who guide public life 
must consider in what way the general principle, which almost 
all admit to be sound, can practically be applied. 
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PART II. 



ATTENDANCE AT SCHOOLS UNDER THE PRESENT 
SYSTEM. 

Sm, — I have the honor to forward a preliminary report on the 
resalts as regards attendance at the State schools that have been 
arrived at under the present Education Act. 

2. I raay observe that it is extremely difficult to institute a fair viu^ 
and accurate comparison between the working of different systems !r-' — - 
even in the same country ; much more between the results arrived 
at in different countries. The number of children between a 
certain age varies very much at different times. The limits of 
school age differ to some extent all over the world, and have been 
changed in Victoria within the last few years, and there are aa 

yet no generally accepted standard and tests of education. 

3. In attemptiag to estimate the results arrived at by the ATw«g» rf 
denominational system in Victoria in the year 1871, I have taken ibuti. 
the official estimate of children within the school age (as given in 

the tenth report of the Board of Education), 197,490, and have 
reduced this, first by snbtracting 30,133 who were then in private 
and industrial schools ; next, by taking off 18,130 as the propor- 
tion of children under the present school age of six, who would 
not then be included in private or industrial schools ; and, lastly, 
by allowing 3,305 for the difference between the children who 
became of school age during the year and those who exceeded it. 
Thia allowance is necessary, as the school census was taken in the 
last month of the year. After these allowances, the number who 
ought to have been in State-aided pchools during the year 1871 
y)pear8 to be 145,390. Nominally the attendances were 37,233. 
Bat as these have again to be reduced for children under school 
age who would not now be included, we may estimate them, on the 
some basis, at about 58,523, giving a ratio which we may roughly 
state as forty-two in 100. 

4. In estimating the number of children at present educated, I ^™v^ 
have been enabled by the courtesy of the Education Department laitM. 

to avail myself of the corrected rolls, furnished oa the motion of 
Mr. Mirams. From these it appears that out of a population 
between school ages estimated at 196,047, 163,610 ought to be 
accounted for in State schools ; 151,827 are actually on the rolls ; 
and 81,154 are in average attendance. Reducing the last by 
5,081 for the difference between those who became of school age 
during the year and those who exceeded it, we arrive at 76,513 
as the proportion who were actually at school out of 163,610 who 
ought to nave been there; this will give about 46*76 in 100, 
ronghly speaking, as the percentage of average attendances. 
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Bedaciug this by 20 per ceut, to exclude those broken attendances 
which are of no real value, we may put the effective attendance 
at 37-41 in 100 against 32-82, the ratio of 1871. I allow 20 per 
cent, in 1876 against 22 per cent, in 1871, as the average attend- 
ances had risen in 1876 to a proportion of 107-5 in the legal 
school days against 36-6 the same period of 1871. 
r 5. It must ne observed that the estimate of children who ought 
* to be at school in Victoria is based on the rather improbanle 
assumption that the proportion to the population is precisely the 
same now that it was in 1871. The Government Statist informs 
me that he has no data for arriving at an accurate estimate on the 
subject, and that he is not responsible for the figures published 
by the department. I am inclined to believe that if perfectly 
accurate nguTea could be obtained, the result shown would b« 
slightly more favorable to the department than is the case at 
present, as the marri^e rate was steadily decreasing during the 
eleven years from 1864 to 1874. So, again, the correction of 20 
per cent, which I have proposed for fractional attendances is purely 
conjectural. From a careful examination of the rolls of severtu 
schools which I have inspected, and from information supplied by 
persons competent to form an opinion, I believe it to tie some- 
where near the truth, and not uu&Torable to the department. 
But there exist no returns at present which would give the infor- 
mation for the colony, and I have not had time to procure tbem. 

6. Other considerations must be taken into account in estimating 
the educational condition of the country. In the first place, the 
State standard of education can be attained, when a child is 
regularly sent to school, in five, six, or seven years, and the State 
period of nine years, between five and fifteen, allows therefore for 
a considerable mai^n. We may be certain that some proportion 
of the 11,463 who are not accounted for on the State rolls has 
satisfied the requirements of the State ; and we may assume that 
many more will make up for defective attendance at present 
before or after the period of school age is terminated. In the 
next place, it is fair to remember that part of 1876 was a period 
of exceptional sickness, and that during the last fire years there 
has been a great migration of population to rural districts, which 
it has been not possible to provide in any adequate degree with 
schools. 

7. I am not aware of any sufficient way in which the educational 
results really arrived at in the colony can be tested. The Govern- 
ment Statist puts the number of males who could read and write 
in 1871 at 82'66, and the number who could read only at 9-39. 
These results are not so good as were obtained in the English 
army in 1875, at which date it was found that 167,026, or nine in 
ten, could read and write, a^nst 8-03S, or 1 in 21, who could 
only read, and 9-294, or 1 in 19, who conld neither read nor write; 
Bnt this only shows that the denominational system had not 
achieved such good results in 1871 as were attained to in 1875 in 
the English army, where schools of different kinds supplement the 
early teaching. On the other hand, Mr. Hayter notices that iH 
1874 the average of persons signing the marriage roister iHtli 
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mukB'waa 6*S2 for men and 9-91 for wotnen, against 7-62 for men 
aod 16^1 for womea, the average for the eleven years ending 
in 1874, and against 23-29 for males and 82-5 for women in Eng- 
land and Wales daring ten years. With reference to this calcu- 
lation, I may observe that the average in England is very mnch- 
reduced by the bad results attained to in Wwes, and would be 
decidedly varied if Scotland were included. 

8. It ia interesting to contrast the results arrived at in other 
coontrieB where the State subsidiseB education and does not I^ 
compel attendance. In England the average attendance of chil- 
dren of school ase is about 40 per cent., or, with the deductions I 
have assumed for Victoria of 20 per cent., about 32 per cent. 
Bat only about two in nine of scholars above the age of seven 
attended the 360 half-times which the English Act tries to enforce, 
being one-twenty-fifth more than we exact in Victoria, Moreover, 
the school age in England begins at three and ends at thirteen ; 
ead though the habits of mental discipline acquired between the 
ages of three and six are no doubt very useful, it cannot be said 
mat children at this time of life will retain mnch that they have 
lenmed. ■ Altogether, therefore, Victoria stands at present far 
above England. 

9. In Scotland the school age is from five to thirteen. The »• 
Begistrar-Genenil put the the children of school age at 629,235 in 
1871, and the commissioners eHtimftted that 581,600 ought to be 
on tjie rolls, and, allowing for sickness, 477,360 under daily 
instruction. Out of this number — which, however, ought to be 
raised for the increase in population in 1871 and 1875 — 403,633 
were on the rolls of inspected schools, and 273,848 having made 
the requisite number of attendances, 250 (or 135 as we should 
count tnem) were qualified to be examined. From a sixth to a 
fifth of these, however, were under seven. The State in Scotland 
therefore appears to educate rather more than 45 per cent, of a 
Bi^ool population, and above the age of seven. 

10. In Ireland the report of the commissioners unhappily does m 
not give the number of children of school age ; and the number 
on tne rolls, not having been corrected for duplicate attendances, 
u in excess of the probable number of the children who ought to 
be at school, which, at the Scotch proportion, 18'72 to the popular 
tion, would be only 992,100, This, again, would have to be 
reduced for children at private schools. It is impossible to make 
any proper allowance for these, but we may perhaps say safely 
tdiat Ireland shows fewer attendances, in proportion to its school 
popnlataon, than Scotland and more than England. It is very 
aonbtfnl whether these atteudancea represent a correspondiug 
amoant of educational efficiency. 

11. The Province of Ontario has a highly-developed school oi 
sydt«m. In noticing it, it ifl important to bear in mind that the 
sdiool age in Ontario is from five to sixteen, or two years longer 
than in Victoria, and that two-twenty-fifths of the pupils are 
from seventeen to twenty-one. This, of course, tells a^^amst the 
averse attendances, which are spread over fractional parts of 
mu^ yvaia. The avert^ attendances in Ontario, compared with 

d2 
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those of school age, appear to be aa 41 per cent. ; hot this Diimber 
is on the one hand to be raised by the allowance to be made fiir 
those who complete their coarBe in different periods of the long 
school term, and reduced by an nnknown proportion of the iiO,000 
who are over Bixteen, A noteworthy feature is that only 10,000 
out of about 250,000 between the ages of Beven and twelve are 
not attending any school. 
Pn n« 12. It is very difficult to compare Victoria with most of the 
States in the American Union, as in a large number of these the 
school age is from five to seventeen, from six to twenty-one, or 
even from five or four to twenty-one. But two of the New 
England States may be compared withont much difficulty. la 
Masoachusetts, where compulsion has been introduced, bnt not 
yet thoroughly enforced, the attendance of children between six 
and fifteen may be stated at sixty in the hundred. In New 
Hampshire, where there is no compulsion, the attendance is as 
forty-eight to 100, or about our own average. Massachusetts 
gets better results ; New Hampshire about the same. 
Omni 13. Summing up, I think we may say that Victoria stands 

pretty well as compared with most of the English-speaking States 
where education is subsidised out of the public liinds, and where 
compulsion has either not beeu introduced, or not thoroaghly 
established. It is below Scotland and Hasaachusetts, but, so far 
as I can judge, on a level, or nearly so, with Ontario and New 
Hampshire, and above England, Ireland, and most of the Western 
and Southern States of the Americau Union. 
numofui* 14. Having contrasted our own system, which is national and 
ntwDtB secular, and which, practically, has been more voluntary than 
B.fiSo.'^ compulsory hitherto, with that of countries which seem to present 
the nearest analogy, I may just notice what results have been 
attained under the denominational system. In England, where 
great efiforts were made by the clergy of all denominations to 
maintain the sectarian system, the result in 1637 was that 
857,■^16 children, or not quite one in five of the children estimated 
as of school agea, were attending ; or, deducting one-seventh as 
the English commissioners have done for those who may be 
assumed to be in private schools, about two in nine. In Belgium, 
where the education is practically in the hands of a learned, 
devoted, and energetic clergy, stimulated by a liberal opposition 
and by the example of other countries, only one in eight was 
nominally under instruction in 1873, where we get nearly two in 
nine, and the official statistics recently published show that 42 
per cent, of the inhabitants can neither read nor write, and that 
50 per cent, of the conscripte have received no instruction what- 
ever. These results are so much worse than those of the denomi- 
national system in Victoria daring the last year but one of its 
operation, that I presume we mast conclude our own administra- 
tion to have been singularly successful, or our population singolarly 
alive to the importance of education, and peculiarly able to pay 
for it. Probably all tliese causes were in operation. 
snooMaofim 15. But if the system now in force in Victoria shows rather 
^^^^ better results than the old denominational and volontary system, 
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and emphatically than the denominatioDsI eyBtem as it has been Morthcxr- 
worked in England and Belgium, the contrast between what we ^1^ d^ 
effect and what is done in countries where attendance is enforced is m^ 
deeply hnmiliatiog. In North Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, 
ana Sweden, the percentage of the school population attending 
school is nowhere lower than eighty-seven in the 100, and is 
generally above ninety. Nor are these merely nominal results. It 
was ascertained in 1870 that all recruits of that year in the United 
German army could at least read and write, though some from 
the southern states were below tlie German standard in other 
respects. On this point it is important to notice that in 1855 it 
was ascertained that only 12 per cent, of the Prussian Landwehr, 
or militia, could write. In 1861 the English Commissioner of 
Education, Mr. Pattison, estimated the average of recruits able 
to write as "fifljf per cent, on the whole." The change from 
wretchedly inefficient to thoroughly efficient teaching was there- 
fore carried out in fifteen years. 

16. Considering this, I think the country heis no reason toonix 
despond. The work of the last five years has in some respects Sy; 
been well applied. New school-houses have been built, and a 
body of trained teachers have been called into existence, or 
brought together or organised. Some of the schools I have visited 
are in an admirable state of discipline and eflSciency. The great 
want is of compulsion rigorously carried out. 

17. I shall have the honor to submit a more detailed report di^ianmim 
upon this subject. But I may observe that all the evidence I hh -yw- 
have taken tends to show that the late amending Act is quite "^■'** 
insufficient for its purposes, though it will, no doubt, produce 

some slight effect. I £nd a general agreement th&t the number 
of necessary attendances in the year ought to be increased at least 
between the ages of six and twelve, when a child's labor is not 
generally of much value. The existing system of payment by 
results operates as a direct premium to schoolmasters to neglect 
drawing neglected children mto their schools, and inflicts a heavy 
fine on them if the truant officer sends in a large number of 
de&ulters. The liberty parents now enjoy of changing their 
children's schools at pleasure is very subversive of discipline and 
injurions to effective teaching. The present educational census is 
believed in many places to be grossly inaccurate ; and it may be a 
question whether parents should not be compelled to register their 
children for education, as they now register them for vaccination. 
It may be possible to stimulate attendance by prizes aad com- 
petitive examinations. Lastly, boards of advice, whicli have 
hitherto been without powers, and consequently without interest 
in their work, may be induced to undertake the management of 
the truant system, at least in our large towns, and to stimulate 
attendance by personal influence, as has been done in Glasgow. 

18. Lastly, I may observe that the expense of educating 100kei>«ho( 
where we now educate less than forty, would be onlv a little w£!£!f^ 
raised at first, when the first mass of defaulters was driven in. """- 

It is not only no advantage to a master to have smaller numbers 
in his class on any given day than are on the rolls ; but it 
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literally adds veiy mncli to his work. Did oQr whole sdiool 
popidation regularly attend from the firat, so many wonld pass 
the State standard before the term of nine years bad expired-tbat 
the number Deeding to be tanght would probably be redneed by 
at least 30 per cent., even though no child under eleven was 
allowed to intermit attendance at Bchool. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Tour most obedient servant, 

Ghabues H. Peabson. 
The Honorable the Minister of Public Instmction. 
Iflth August 1877. 



THE COMPULSORY CLAUSES. 



■fr. Lawrt It may seem unnecessary to say anything in favour of com- 
SKt*'"' pulsion in a country where attendance at school is nominally 
enforced by law. But experience has convinced me that many 
persons practically hold the view which an English Minister of 
Education, Mr, Lowe, expressed, in 1868, in a conference on 
Education held in Liverpool. An enquirer then asked whether, 
in Mr. Lowe's opinion, Welsh labourers, who earned on an average 
128. a week, were bound to send their boys to school at the a^ 
often, eleven, or twelve years, when these boys might b&eammg 
from one shilling to eighteenpence a week. Mr. Lowe replied — 
" Supposing a parent has two or three children who are capable 
of scaring birds. If, instead of doing that, the parents are called 
on to send them to school, the consequence is that the family go to 
the parish. I maintain that those children would be better em- 
ployed in keeping their father, mother, brothers, and sisters from 
the parish than in learning anything." It will be observed that 
Mr. Lowe with characteristic cournee chose for his illustration a 
form of labour which is peculiarly demoralizing to a child's 
intellect, and for which the smallest possible return is received. 
But the problem, however stated, is essentially the same. . There 
are mining districts in Victoria where a strong boy under 
fifteen will sometimes earn as much as a pound a week ; and if 
exemptions are allowed in these cases, they must be allowed in 
all. The sooner the country realizes this position the better. 
Many, I am afraid, hold that it is right to put good schools 
within the reach of all ; and right to force children into s(^ool if 
they would otherwise be idle ; but that it is not desirable to inter- 
fere with children who are profitably employed at home or in feo- 
tories. Happily, we do not need here to apprehend that parents will 
DMe^tiMof go on the parish if their children are kept from school. But many 
•^uatu^ difficult cases crop up now and again. A widower, or a widow, 
left in charge ot^ a young family will oilen want tlie gills to 
do househola work, and wul be gkd to put the boys' iab^ir into 
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tibe market as Boon as it is saleable. Parents in thinly-settled 
difitiictfi wiU often find it difficult to replace the lahonr the State 
telle them to dispense with at any cost. I have calculated that, 
on a low estimate, the labour of children between 12 and 15 is 
worth about £400^000 a year to their parents ; and I need not 
say that the labour of children between 6 and 12 has also a veiy 
greai. money value. 

Practically, then, I may state the case against a compulsory 
system thus : that even if our present education rate were levied by 
a.property or income tax upon the wealthy classes of society, the 
poorer classes would unavoidably be contributing to it in even 
a higher proportion, and would be paying as much out of smaller 
meiuiB. 

None the less, I think, can an overwhelming case be made out ^ 
in favoar of absolute and universal compulsion. I need not here "^ 
go over the old ground that an educated community is on the 
whole more moral, more law-abiding, and more capable of work 
than an uneducated ; and therefore that the State ia justified in 
enforcing education that it may economise its revenue and 
develope its reBourcea. These considerations I may take for 
grantra. What I wish to point out is, that democratic institu- 
tlona soch as our own make compulsory education a necessity ; 
and that its apparent is greater than its real cost even to the 
working classes. lu the great military monarchies of the conti- 
nent it was once held that a people could only be governed while 
it was kept brutal (il foot abnUir le peuple pour le rendre 
ffmveraaiie) ; and a king of Naples only expressed this sentiment 
with unusual felicity^ when he said that he wished to see his subjects 
"little asses and little saints." But even these governments 
tried to draw the educated men of the country into their service- 
In a country like our own, where the highest offices of the State 
are open not merely in name but in fact to all, it ia necessary 
tbat-there should be no chance of uninatructed constituencies 
returning ignorant representativee. Moreover, equality before 
the law 18 the leading principle of a democracy. Once allow a 
parent to keep his children at home because he is rich and may 
be supposed to educate them, or because he ia poor and may want 
to profit by their labour, and it will be found impossible to work 
the Education Act at all. Again, we have not only the State and 
the parent to consider in our calculationa ; we are bonnd to 
teke into account the claims of the young. The State is the 
natural guardian of children against their parents ; and much of 
the progress of civilization consists in limitations of the parental 
right, from old times when the parent might expose the newly- 
boru infant or sentence the grown-np son to death, to later times 
when the State watches that the child be vaccinated, clothed, 
and fed, and not tasked beyond its strength. Every child bom 
into the world has a right to demand that it shall receive at least 
that minimum of instruction which is given to others, which is 
generally required to make its labour remunerative, and which 
it cannot obtain, or can only obtain at a disproportionate cost 
afterwards. To the wealthy classes of society it is far cheapei- 
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that they ehould be worked for and governed by educated men 
than that they should be saved the charge of an education rate. 
Even to the poorer classes the tax of compuleory edncatiou ia 
lesB than it seems, not only because compulsoiy education means 
qnick education ; not only because the educated child earns more 
than the nneducated ; but because, as Mr. Mundella has put it, 
" if there were not so many children employed who ought not to 
be employed, many parents would be better paid than they are."" 
The State, in fact, calls on employers to discard a little cheap 
labour for a time, and on parents to renounce quick profits ; but 
it holds out to the employer the prospect of an eventual supply of 
steady and instructed workmen, and to the parent increased value 
for his own labour, and increased wage-rate hereafter for his 
children. 
noitioftte Starting then from this assumption, that rich and poor alike 
lauMiAM. pygjj^ jp gg forced to educate their children, I will briefly indicate 
why the present compulsory Act is practically useless for its 
purposes. 
DdMtm y^ the first place, there is no adequate machinery for ascertaining 

'"■'*'"™- the children of school age in a district. 

A certain number of children are on no school rolls whatever, 

and the expense of a satisfactory school census once a year would 

be a serious additiou to our present Estimates. 

KotMtaot In the next place, there is no machinery for testing the value 

SraShn?' of a parent's statement that he is educating his children at a 

private school or at home ; and truant officers are reluctant to 

summon people of substance, though a few of these notoriooaly 

neglect their duties. 

Ftnwii Thirdly, many parents are summoned who have an adequate 

ISSSsy excuse, because there is no machinery for ascertaining and 

registering the causes of absence. 
ifiut«-ran> Fourthly, the system of calling the muster-rolls is generally 
JJuS"'** defective, and many children who do attend come late, or are 

allowed to go away early. 
Hisimirai or Lastly, the provisions of the Act favour an idea that 30 days in 
SStlSiSr. a quarter, the legal minimum, are a proper number of attendances, 
and thus the school teaching is paralysed by intermittent scholars, 
and children have te be kept at school long after the; on^t to 
have passed the standards. 

It may perhaps be useful to examine iu what way other countries 
I have established a compulsory system. The countries best worth 
studying for this purpose are Norway and Sweden, Nortli Germany, 
Scotland, and Massachusetts. In Norway and Sweden the circum- 
stances are peculiar. A great tract of country is inhabited by a 
very sparse population ; in the northern parts the population is 
not thicker than in our own bush districts ;t and throughout Nor^ 
way in particular the difficulties of communication, from climate 
and from the hilly character of the country, can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The people are poor to a degree that perhaps only 
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those who have lived or travelled among them can naderstand ; 
and in the interior of Norway very few places can be found where 
the houses are near enough together to constitute a vUla^. 
Nevertheless, the population is almost noiversally educated. The 
constraining inflaeoceB have been that the schools till lately have 
been in theTiands of the clergy, that no uninstracted child could 
be confirmed, and that no one was likely to get employment 
in Norway or could marry or hold office in Sweden without a 
certificate of confirmation admitting to the communion.' Besides 
this, there are certain civil penalties, such as inability to vote, for 
uneducated persons in Sweden. Bat the old system, which is 
responsible for the results, and which dates from the Beformation, 
is clearly inapplicable in Victoria ; and the most important point 
to notice in the systems of Norway and Sweden is, I think, the 
liberal use of half-time or migratory schools. 

In North (Jermany the clergy till very lately exercised very 
great influence over the schools ; and, under the patronage of the 
notorious Yon Mueller, a theological character was stamped on the ~ 
whole course of instruction. Six hours in the week were devoted 
to theology, and the reading books were filled with religious 
teaching often of the most childish character. A State which 
exacts four instead of three subjects trom its pupils necessarily 
increases the burden it lays upon them by something like 25 per 
cent. ; and the school hoars in Germany have accordingly averaged 
26 hoars a week. For many years the system which seemed 
excellent on paper was comparatively barren of results. The 
teaching was mechanical ; and the pupils, when they once left 
the school, had no civilizing influences of a free press or political 
discussion, and gradually relapsed into savagery. But during 
the last few years the character of the teaching has been much 
improved ; in 1872 the Education Department was secularized by 
a law transferring inspection from the clergy to the State ; and, 
as Germany has been consolidated, its rulers have been less afraid 
of the people, and public intelligence has been c[uickened. 
Practically, attendance is secured in Germany by a strict system 
of registration, superintended by the police ; by warnings from 
the schoolmaster, from the pastor, and from the board of advice ; 
and, if these are ineffectual, by summons before a magistrate, who 
can pnnish with fine and imprisonment. So admirably does this 
work, that " in a district of fifty odd tliousand persons," a school 
director, who enforced attendance strictly, told Mr. Mundella that 
he bad only 42 cases of contumacy in eight years.f Mr. Mundella 
states, however, that there was a good deal of difficulty for a year 

■ "ITiitil within tlHlutftvTH^ no »»iW>laH >» >>wl onninuilaWd, unld slttu: 
aB» mdw tbs Ontwa.'-^Uogt'i PtamU Life tn Stwdm. p. SK. " 1 amid mt halp 

C«idlDiNapiB.--'£«wr'f iravf<d<Mi(ufoSE<ind<M«(a, p.ni. '■ > -"—■*' 

niAnad br flua tB bnUi B««dia ud Nirwu. " If jwauU Bn Bm 
dkOdnu. Uuj an at Axil caUad twron Iha Doatd of InalnuiHca, a: 
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EMt«tb«nadiHauil«»tto*ipaaiMotUiat*nM>: b^HlibiuDaia . . 
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or two after the lav was first enforced before thia desirable meait 
was achieved.* 

In America, even in the New England States, there is no real 
system of compulsion. There is a compulsory law, but its effects 
are more or less neutralized by three causes — (1) There is no 
registration ; (2) there is a clause in the Act exempting parents 
from its operation if they are poor ; and, (3^, the applicotton ot tlw 
compulsory claases resta with districts, and even in Massachusetts 
more than half of these had not complied with the Act in 1874-5.t 
The regulations of the Massachasetts Factory Act, as it existed 
when Mr. Fraser visited the country in 1865, read like a bojv 
lesgne. They provide that no child under 12 years of age shall 
be employed in a factory for more than 10 hours a day, or 
unless it has attended school for 18 weeks in the preceding year.} 
What good a child will have got from an attendance of cmly 18 
weeks, or what profitable school work it can do after 10 hoars' 
work in a factory, are points which do not seem to have impressed 
the legislature. Happily this Act was replaced in 1866 ny one 
of a much more stringent and satisfactory kind.§ 

Notwithstanding these palpable defects of present or recent 
legislation, school attendance in Uassachnsetts reaches an average 
which, if far below that of North Germany, is far above that of 
most English-speaking countries, and comparatively respectable. 
The reason undoubtedly is that public opinion is thoroughly alive 
to the advantages of the school system ; and that in large oistricts— 
as, for instance, in Boston — the truant law is rigidly enforced. The 
worst cases of default are in the country districts; but even in these 
much good work is said to be done during the long winter months. 

In Scotland, tlie success attained has been very much due to 
the moral supjiort accorded to the Act. Thus, in Glasgow, aB 
elaborate school census was made without regard to expense). Altd 
Uie chief inhabitants divided the city into districts, and made a 
personal visitation to induce parents, to send their children to 
school. The defaulters were still numbered by thousands ; but 
almost all gave way finally before the threat of legal proceedings. 
Out of 12,374 guilty defaulters, nearly two-thirds were sent to 
school on warning by the oflicers, and nearly one-third more on 
receipt of a simple notice from the board, while only in forty- 
seven cases was it uecessarj- to prosecute. 

It will be observed tliat in the North Uerman system — the 
most effective of those I have quoted — a thorough system 
of registration is adopted. There is no difficulty about this 
in Germany, where, within my own memory, every man stay- 
ing more than two days in a place was compelled to give notice 
to the police, and every man leaving a place was obliged to 
get permission from the authorities. It is sometimes supposed, 
however, that English habits are opposed to this system. No 
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doubt there was a time when this miglit Iiuve been said ; but our 
preBent practice, in many inatances, is in an opposite direction. 
We force parents to register tlie birtlis of their children, and to pi 
obtain certiScates of vaccination ; we compel married people to uoo. 
register marriages ; we have a registration of deaths ; and we 
even oblige owners of dogs to register them. Considering that 
the education of our children is of tlie last importance to the 
community, and that the State offers it free of cost to the parent, 
it can Bcarcely be considered unreasonable if parents are required 
to register their children of school age at the State school of the 
district. By the plan I propose, every man may ascertain, by ^SSttuiai. 
going to the town hall or to the nearest post office, which hia 
school district ie ; and the head master will be in attendance to 
register for five hours during five days of the week at the State 
school, or at any other reasonable time in his private residence. 
The onus of ascertaining whether he is or is not in a school 
district — that is, whether he does or does not live within two and a 
half miles of a State school — ought, I think, to rest with the 
parent, who must apply to the school board for information if he 
IB doubtful. 

When the children are registered, it will be the duty of the T^fc «»J 
State schoolmaster, in the first instance, to see that they come to wj^jubooi 
school regularly. For this purpose he will be supplied by the mon inutf. 
department with printed forms, in which the parent is called 
upon to explain why a child has been absent a specified number 
of days : and for the delivery of these the liead teacher is 
empowered to use the services of pupil-teachers or of children 
-oTer nine years of age, and living within half a mile of the house 
of the person summoned. Much trouble will be saved to all 
parties if parents register the children under school age with the 
others, so that the head teacher may be in no doubt whether the 
legal-age has been reached. With resiwct to this system of 
summoning, I may observe that it is freely used in America, and 
has been adopted by several of the most successful teachers in 
Victoria at their own cost for their own convenience. Its use is 
two-fold. It saves the head teacher and school board the trouble 
of following up cases in which there is a sufficient excuse, and 
will furnish an easy form of evidence against defuulting parents, 
whose written statements can be produced against them. But 
It will be no lees valuable to purents in giving them instant 
information when their children are playing truant. 

Every month the head teacher will send in his rolls and a list jJ'gfJS^ 
of truants, and the summonses that have been issued and retunied, Jg^'^^;^!', 
or, where they have not been returned, a statement of the circum- "Mm. 
stances, to the local board of advice. It is desirable that the 
board of advice should not come forward too prominently in the 
matter of prosecutions ; but it is impossible to relieve it from the 
duty of instructing the truant oflicer or the police what parents 
are to be summoned. Probably, in some cases, members will be 
able to bring moral infiuence to bear on a defaulting parent ; and 
in some cases the board will be able to accept reasons for a 
child's absence. When the list of defaulting parents is made 
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OTit, and handed over to the police and the traant officer, it will 
8tiH be desirable for a time that parents should have a chance 
given them of explaining their reasons before they are Bummoned ; 
and in cases where the excuse preferred cannot be taken, I think 
the board mig'ht be empowered, for a first offence, to accept a 
confession of judgment and line without forcing the parent into 
court. Of course it should be understood that the confessiou of 
judgment would operate hereafter as a conviction for a first offence 
if the parent required to I>e prosecuted again. 
TruDOT I would recommend that truancy cases be adjudicated only by 

2ijDdiBU«i a police magistrate, not only because in some rare cases the pre- 
*"""" judices of mugistratcB opposed to the Education Act are said to 
have interfered witJi the course of justice, but becauee it is 
undesirable that i^chool boards sliould be partially represented on 
the bench, when it is scarcely possible that all the members should 
be magistrates. It will not promote the harmonious working of a 
school board if one of the members, being in the commisBion, 
assists in quashing a prosecution which his colleagues ordered. 

Another and not the least vital point on which the succesB of 
onr compulsory system hinges is, that there should be some power 
1" of chargmg the cost of excessive truancy to a district, I propose 
that the present system of average attendances be altered, and 
that every <^iM should be taken separately, as having obeyed or 
broken the law. Should it appear at the end of the educational 
year that the attendances of children of school age are below 
eighty in a hundred, the Minister should, I think, be empowered 
to quarter a truant officer specially on the district, and charge his 
expenses to the ratepayers, until the law is obeyed. The number 
I IiaTe suggested, 20 per cent., ie a very liberal allowance ; the 
common estimate in Great Britain for necessary de&ult being 16 
per cent The cost of a truant officer — ^heing not much more than 
£200 a year — is not a very heavy fine to pay for neglect ; and the 
principle, that the State pays for education and not for ignonmce, 
18, I think, one the soundness of which will not be disputed. Tie 
experience of England shows that school boards are not implicitly 
to be trusted. " Of the fifty-eight school boards within my 
district," says an English inspector, " thirteen only had, up to 
the end of June, passed any bye-laws ; and of this small number 
by no means all had taken any action upon them. The reason of 
this is obvious, viz., that the very men who constitute the boards 
have a direct interest in the non-attendance of the children, and 
oftentimes are themselves directly responsible for the breach of 
their own bye-laws."" I may observe that this gentleman's dis- 
trict comprised a population equal to about one-ctlh of our own, 
so that the proportion of school boards to inhabitants was very 
nearly that which prevails in Victoria. While I believe that we 
have here a far more enlightened and earuest feeling on the subject 
of education than prevails in England, I do not think it would be 
wise to assume that we shall never have school boards as las as 
the Cornish, or whose members may not hold, with Mr. Lowe, that 
a boy may be better employed in earning money than in learning 
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to spell. I may add that I think it will strengthen the hands of 
the school boards if they- can convince the ratepayers that it is 
expeoBire not to prosecute. A district might elect men pledged 
to a lenient interpretation of the Act if there was no means of 
punishing lenient^. 

At the same time I rest my chief hopes of bringing up our ^ 
school attendances from their present deplorable average on the a 
regulation for increasing the number of school days for children u 
of tender age. The old adage, that " the half is more than the 
whole," is, I am convinced, true of school attendances ; in the 
sense that an attendance, carefully pared down to the legal mini- 
mmn of thirty days, is practically more vexatious to parents and 
child than an attendance of fifty or forty days would be. It is 
more vexations to the parent, who learns to count on the child's 
work and regret its absence ; and it is demoralizing to the child, 
as every teacher knows, to attend irregularly. In suggesting 
that the legal attendance after 9 years of age should be fixed at 
eighty days in the six months, and that boards of advice should 
have some power to determine the A&ja when work is com- 
menced, I have had regard to the peculiar wants of the potato- 
growing and hop-growing and pastoral districts, where a hoy's 
work is exceptionally valuable at certain periods of the year for a 
month at a time. A boy at Koroit beginning school on 7th 
January may complete his eighty days before May, and be free 
for work ; and, similarly, a boy in the Hamilton district may 
get through his legal term before November. But though I 
think that these relaxations must be allowed for a time, I nope 
the day will come when they can be discontinued. Our school 
hours are not so long that a boy cannot do a great deal of 
healtiiy out-doore work in addition to them ; and work in a 
woolshed, a fiictory, or a brickfield, where the child is removed 
from his father's oversight, is work that may expose a child to 
very demoralizing infiuences. 

As regards distance, the present amending Act gives, I am ^'^£J^ 
convinced, a very reasonable limit. The fact seems to be that«oo««ifc 
children in town find no distance short enough, and children in 
the country find no distance too long. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Inspector Gilchrist, I have obtained a list of children in a 
country district who steadily walk several miles to attend a 
school which their parents thmk better than the one in the place ; 
and it appears that in a school where the average attendance is 
25, 13 walk from a distance of 3^ to 4 miles, and 7 from a 
distance of 2^ to 3 miles. At Merino, the children of one family 
walk altogether 14 miles a day, and attend with great regularity. 
Ihis, of coarse, is an exceptional instance ; but I may safely say 
that a distance of Irom 3 to 4 miles is no insuperable obstacle in 
many parts of the country. 

There remains one description of case, which must be specially §3^ 
dealt with, I mean the case of so-called " gutter-children," that 
ifl, children who have been allowed to run wild in the streets till 
they have acquired such habits that they are considered unde- 
sirable subjects for a State school. At present there is a school 
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in Little Bourke street where more than 100 auch children ftiW 
treated separately. Apart from the grave objcctiona to thaf 
particular school, from its neighbonrhood and want of aoOHB-' 
modation, I am convinced that this eastern ia bad in itaelf. 
Many children who have been allowed to rao wild might easily 
be reclaimed, if they were drafted into ordinary State Bchoole. 
The more difficnlt problem is to deal with the street Arabs, 
whose parent« defy the law, and say they will not send them 
regularly, and will go to gaol sooner than pay a fine. Clearly WB' 
do not want to people our gaols with refractory parents, or to 
saddle the State with the expense of sending their children to our 
BO-oalled Indnetrial Schools, even were these better manned than 
they are. I am in hopes a solution may be fonnd by adopting 
the new English system of Day Indnetrial Schools in a tnodifiea 
form. There are probably not more than five or six districts 
where a Day Industrial School need be (^ened. I would suggest 
that, in the first place, the experiment be tried of letting the "gutter- 
children" attend ordinary schools ; but as some would present 
themselves too badly dressed to be admitted, while others wonlif 
not present themselves at all, and a few would be almost instanUy 
expelled for disorderly conduct, the chief value of the experiment 
would be to give a chance of reformation to the better disposed. 
Those who played truant or were rejected or expelled should be 
assigned by summary process to the nearest Day Industrial School ; 
the head teacher giving notice to the school board, and the schoc^ 
board instructing the truant officer to serve a notice on the 
parents. When I mention that there are five State schools witbiii 
easy distance of Little Bourke street, it will be seen that there is 
no danger of the ordinary schools being swamped by a stfddea 
influx of young barbarians ; and the operation of druting' them 
out may easily be spread over weeks or months. 

If this plan is adopted, the parent on whom notice from tlie 
board of advice has been served will be bound during tiie ensuing 
two years to send his child every day to a Day Industrial Schod 
for the 8 houts from 9 till 6. At the school the child wlU 
receive 4 hours of intellectual training, and 2 hours of hard 
work, while it will be allowed 2 bonrs for dinner and reortiation. 
The gain to the child is obvious ; and I am convinced that) is 
many cases, the certainty of a (fiuner will draw children to the 
school of their own accord. The gain to the St«.te wiU also b» 
considerable ; though I do not suppose it will get any appreciable 
profit from the work done. Half the mischief and pilfering that 
IB done in our streets is attributable to children who have mk 
wild ; and the State will be saved from most of this at the 
expense of about a shilling a week for each child ; whereas, tf 
they were sent to the present Industrial Schools, the cost would 
be more nearly eight shillings a head. Meanwhile,' I propose 
that the parents should in all each cases be charged a shilling 
a week for their children's board ; so tiiat theoretically the systeiB 
should be self-supporting. Practically, of course, it will be very 
difficult to collect the money. Bnt I would suggest tliat a; t^^fci^ 
froant t^cer, empcnrered to demand assiatauce from tbe <ii&Sa»af 
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bruuit ofiScers and &om the police, be assigned to the service of 
these Bchools, and be on duty each day in one or another district. 
In dealing with claBBes who defy common morality, no indulgence 
need be shown ; and defaulters should be incessantly som- 
Djoned. I am convinced that a great many will give way if the 
fines inflicted are not allowed to accnmnlate, and will pay one or 
two ahillingB sooner than go to gaol with hard labour for three 
days. I am inclined to think, too, that a good many arrears might 
be collected in the weeks preceding great public holidays, such as 
Cnp day, Boxing day, and Easter Monday. Many a worthless 
&tner would pay for his child's schooling sooner than be kept in 
on a day of general amusement. Bat should he elect on such 
occasions to go to gaol, property will perhaps be all the safer, and 
public order better preserved during his enforced seclusion. I 
may observe that in the worst case that has been brought under 
my notice, where the children are hardly fed, and are clothed by 
d^ty, the &ther is said to earn ten shulings a day whenever he 
is sober. 

As it is desirable not to treat young children as criminals, and Duinds- 
to let it be clearly understood that the Day Industrial Schools ^tohl^ 
are not prisons, I would suggest that the term of committal to {v!" 
them be only for two years ; that they be inspected every quarter ; 
and that the inspector have tlie power of discharging those who, 
in his judgment, are likely to make good use of their liberty. 

The most di^cnlt cases to deal with will, I think, always be tiwkv 
those of spoiled children, who play truant, being nnder no proper ^SbSnf 
control at nome. Public opinion, which would support the Govern-' 
ment against thieves, drunkards, and prostitutes, will not, I 
think, sJIow of any exceptional measures in these cases ; and we 
must trust to the effect on the parent of constant fines and a 
certaiD loss of reputation. At the same time a good deal might be 
done towards diminishing these cases if the police were furnished 
from time to time with a list of such cases, and instructed to 
drive tho&e whom they found playing truant into school. 

I may here briefly notice with respect to night schools, that m^ 
I do not think attendance at a night school ought in any case •**■ 
t(t be Bubstituted for attendance daring the day. Night schools 
ttave many disadvantages. As a rule, the best teachers are too 
hard wOfked during the day to care for giving up their evenings, 
aild the teaching and discipline of a night school are therefore 
a^t to be inferior to those of a day school in the same building. 
At tie same time, the students are often young men and girls of 
neglected education, and have reached a time of life when they 
are impatient of control. Having been at work during the day, 
they find it difficult to attend punctually in the evening, and 
rarely get their full two hours work. The chief use of a night 
flthool IS therefore to carry oh the education of those who have 
pitssed the standards, or to complete the education of those who 
ttti^e passed the school age. It may be hoped that in a few years 
D^bt schools will only be needed for the former class, and will all be 
oil Vhs model of the present Schools of Mines and Schools of Design, 
attended by picked atndents ttudei^ highly qualified teachers. ' ^ 
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Proposed Ahendhehts in the Cokpifuoet Cla.ube8 ov the 
Bddcation Act. 

1. Sections 13 and 14 of the Act No. 447 are repealed as from 
the day of 1878. 

2. The term " Minister " or " Minister of Public Instruction " 
shall mean the responsible Minister of the Crown administering 
this Act, 

The term " State School " shall mean a school condacted in a 
building vested in the Minister of Public Instruction and hia 
Buccessore in fee or for any lesser estate, and shall include training 
school, rural school, night school, and any other special school for 
which regulations may be made, except High School. 

The term " High School " shall mean a school set apart for 
the higher instruction of children by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

The teim " Board of Advice " shall mean a board elected by 
the ratepayers of a district or appointed by the Governor in 
Council and gazetted as a board of advice. 

The terms " Chairman of the Board of Advice," " Correspondent 
of the Board of Advice," shall designate persons who have been 
gazetted as elected chairman and correspondent of a board of 
advice by its members. 

The term " Parent " shall include guardian and every person 
who is liable to maintain or who has the actual custody of any 
child, as also any person with whom a child resides or who is the 
occupier of a house in which a child resides. 

The term " Standard of Education " or " Standard " shall mean 
and include competency in reading, writing, and arithmetic to the 
satisfaction of an inspector of schools. 

3. Every parent shall roister the name of any child resident 
with him [or her] and between the ages of six and fifteen years 
with the head teacher of the State suiool of the district within 
one month of the child's attaining the age of six years, or within 
two weeks of the child's coming to reside under his \or her] 
roof. 

In registering, the parent shall give the age of the child ; and, 
should the teadier require it, shaO produce a registrar's certifi- 
cate; and all registrars shall be bound to issue copies of such 
certificates at one shUling a piece. Where the child has been 
bom out of the colony, an affidavit or statutory declaration before 
a justice of the peace by the parents or surviving parent shall be 
sufficient ; and where this evidence is not forthcoming, the school 
board or police magistrate may grant a certificate utat shall be 
deemed sufficient on an exammation of such evidence as can be 
procured. 

The penalty for neglect to comply with these provisions where 
a child or children are not attending the State school of the 
district shall be not less than £1 or more thftn £5 at discretion 
of the police magistrate, and shall be recoverable on information 
by the truant officer or any member of the police force, and half 
of the fine imposed shall go to the informant 
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Bat where the children are attending the State school of the 
district, it shall be at the discretion of the police magiBtrate to 
Temit the fine. 

4. The parents of children of not leas than six years nor more 
than fifteen years of age shall cause such children (anless there 
18 some reasonable excuse) to attend school for fifty days in each 
qnarter till they are nine ; and for eighty days in each half-year 
till they are twelve ; and for sixty days in each half-year till they 
are fifteen or nntil the child has been educated up to the standard. 
Where the holidays extend over more than a week in the quarter 
the excess shall be counted to every child as part of its legal 
attendance. 

But a child may qaalif)r for the standard before the age of 
twelve years, and, having bo qualified, shall only be compelled to 
attend sixty days in the half-year till it is twelve, and not at all 
afterwards. 

Ko child shall be held to have attended school unless it haa 
been present for two honrs in the morning and two hours in the 
afternoon, and has been marked present at the first roll caU on 
eatch occasion. 

The penalty for not complying with these provisions shall be a 
fine not exceeding ten shulings for a first offei^ce and not leas 
than ten shillings or exceeding one pound for a second offence. 

5. Any of the following reasons shall be a reasonable excose 
nnder section four. 

(a.) That the child is onder efficient instruction in some other 

manner. 
The word " efficient " shall be construed to mean, that at nine 
years old the child can pass the standard of the third class in a 
State school, and at twelve years old the standard of the sixth 
class ; the jadges of its capability being State inspectors appointed 
for that purpose ; the production of a certificate, signed by the 
State inspector of the district, shall be proof that the child has 
passed an examination of the kind. 

Where the child has presented itself and failed twice, it must 
show that it is attending the State school of the district, or that 
it has been dispensed from such attendance. 

(A.) That the child has been prevented from attending school 

by sickness, or by the presence of an infectious disorder 

in the &mily, or by temporary or permanent infirmity, or 

by any unavoidable cause. 

Bnt for this excuse to be valid notice must be sent within a 

week to the head teacher, who may, if he pleases, require a doctor's 

certificate in the case of sickness or temporary infirmity, and who 

shall refer l^e decision about permanent infirmity and anavoid- 

able causes to the school board. 

Fear of infection shall be no reason, as a school kept open by 
the school board is to be considered safe. 

(c.) That there is no State school withm a distance of two 
miles by the nearest road for children under nine, or 
within two and a half miles for children between nine and 
twelve ; or within three miles for children over twelve. 
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Where there is doubt aa to diatMice, the parent most apply for 
inibrmation to the board of advice. 

{d.) That the child has been educated np to the atandard of 
education. Tbe production of the aecoud certificate 
given by the State inspector to children who have 
attained the standard of the fourth class in a State 
Bchool shall be proof that tJie child named in it is no 
longer required to receive education. 

(e.) That the child has been discharged from 20 per cent, of 
the legal attendances by the board of advice, because 
one parent is dead, or permanently absent from home, or 
disabled by illness, and because the services of the child 
are needed at home. Such discharge must be in writing, 
and shall only be effectual within the limits stated. 

6. It shall be the duty of the parent to inform the head teacher 
within a week in any case where the child is unable to attend. 
For this purpose a reply on the form forwarded by the head 
teacher shall be sufficient ; but if for any reason the head teacher 
do not forward that form, sach omissiou shall not discharge the 
parent of the duty to give information. 

The fine for neglect in such cases shall not be less than one 
Bhilliog nor more than a pound, at the discretion of the police 
magistrate, and shall be independent of any further fine t^t may 
be mflicted for the child's non-attendance. 

7. Every parent whose child does not attend a State school 
shall be compelled to present him [or her] at the first half-yearly 
district examination held after tbe child has attained the ages of 
nine and twelve years respectively, unless he [or she] shall have 
passed previously. Should the child fail to pass the standard at 
such examination, the inspector may grant six months' grace; 
but afler a second failure the child must attend the State adiool 
of its district till it has reached the standard. 

The fine for neglect to present the child at such examination 
shall be not less than two pounds nor more than five pounds, and 
shall be enforced in every case, unless a medical certificate be 
produced showing that the child was unable to attend ; in which 
caae the inspector may order it to present itself at any other 
examination within a distance of twenty miles, when it ^all be 
strong enough to do so. 

Always provided that a parent may elect to register his children 
as qualifymg for the high school standard ; in which case they 
shall pass the high school examinations, and passing these shall 
be exempted from the State school examioationa. 

8. Parents intending their children to pass the high school 
examination shall register them like other parents at the State 
school of the district when the children are six years old, and after 
every change of residence into a new school district ; and shall 
state whether the children are being educated at home or at a 
high school or at a grammar school ; and shall be liable to the 
same penalties in case of default to present their children for 
lamination that are imposed on parents neglecting to present 
tlteir children 4t tbe State school examinations. 
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For the parpoees of this Act, every school not kept open by the 
State, and not regtBtered as a primary school, sball be considered 
a nammar scbool. 

Parents may at any time apply to have their children trans- 
ferred from the high school list to the State school list ; and in 
this case certificates of first or secoad high school ezamiaation 
shall be considered eqaivaleot to first State school examination 
and standard examination respectively. 

9. Children registered for the high school examination shall 
be required to pass in the standard of the fonrth class at eight 
years of age, and in the standard of the sixth class at eleven ; 
aod, jailing to do eo, may be sent, at discretion of the high 
school inspector, to attend the State school of the district. At 
fifteen years they mnst present themselves for the high school 
standard examination at each places as the department shall 
appoint. 

Those who pans the high school standard, not having exceeded 
the age of fifteen, shall be qaaKfied to receive appointments in the 
civil service. 

Every child entered for the high sdiool standard examination 
shall -paj a fee of £l. 

10. Where the board of advice receives information from the 
tmant officer or &om the police that children not belonging to a 
State school are habitually vagrant, or habitnally employed in 
household or field or factory work, it may summon the parents to 
send them to the State school of the district, or to a denominational 
school, where at least twenty hours of attendance are enforced during 
the week ; and it shall be no answer that the child is receiving pri- 
vate instruction, or that it is attending a night school. But an 
appeal from this order of the board shall lie to the police magis- 
trate. 

11. Where a parent has been summoned for neglect to educate 
his diildren, the board of advice may, at request of the parent, 
withdraw the summons and accept his confession of judgnjent, and 
the payment of a fine ; and such confession of judgment shall 
operate as a first conviction in case a second summons is taken 
out against the parent in question. 

12. No parent may transfer his children from the State school 
which they are attending during the half-year nnless he has 
moved into another distnct, or unless he obtains permission to 
transfer them from the head teacher of the State school they are 
at, or from the board of advice of the district, and produces the 
written consent to receive them of the head teacher of the school 
to which he wishes to transfer them, State or private. 

Nor shall any State school receive pupUs from another State 
school or from a private school dariog the half-year, unless the 
parents have moved into the district, or unless the written consent 
of the last head teacher or of the board of advice be produced. 

13. Cases nnder this Act shaU be decided by the police magis- 
trate only. 

The truant inspector or the chief police officer of the district 
shall prosecute under instmctions from the board of advice ; aad 
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the prodnctioQ of the school roUa shdl be enfficieat evideace for 
the cODviction of a tmant. 

14. The board of advice in every district shall famiBh retams 
in every quarter to the department, showing how many children 
are on the rolls in every school, what is the number of defective 
attendances, what pleae for defective attendance have been allowed, 
what prosecutions nave been ordered, bow many convictions have 
been obtained, and what is the reason of the failures. 

15. Where the fidl attendances iu a district fall below 80 per 
cent, of the children of school age, the Minister may appoint a 
truant officer for the sole ehar^ of that district, and his expenses 
shall be defrayed by a rate levied on the district ontil tlie attend- 
ances have risen above the limit of 80 per cent. 



SCHEDULES. 

SCHXDITLI I. — HlQH SOHOOL RiOIBTXB. 

I, Creorge Smollett, b&rrister, reaiding at Rirerad&Je, Toorak, am the 
father of three children of school age, and who have not yet passed the 
high school Btaudard. 

Name. Age. Place of Edncatioii. 

George ... 13 jears 3 months ... Ch. of Eng. Grammar school. 
Mary ... 11 years 5 months ... Educated at home. 
Edward ... 9 years 11 months ... State school No. 3.56. 

(Signature) Gbohos Suollktt. 
Date— 2/1/79. 

Notice to he served by the Regittrar on every Parent regittering in the 
Sigh School Regitler, 
Ton are bonud to present every child when it reaches the age of 8 
for the first high school examination, and when it reaches the age of 
II for the second high school examination, and when it reaches the 
age of 15 for the third or high school standard examination. 

These examinations are held in JwTie and December of every year, 
and notic« of time and place is posted up at the State school of the 
district in the last week of the preceding month. 

Edward Holubs, 
Head Teacher, State School No. 446. 



Schedule II. — Statb School Bboibtib. 
I, James Smith, laborer, residing at Ko. 2 Blenheim street, Fitzroy, 
am the father of three children of school age. 

Name. Age. Attending. 

James ... 11 years 1 month ... State school No. 446. 

Annie Lavinia ... 9 years 4 months ... Fitzroy Convent school. 
William ... 7 years 9 months ... Educated at home. 

(Signature) Jahes Sutb. 
Date— 2/1/79. 
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NoHee to be terved by the Regutrar on every Parent regitttring ti 
StaU School RegUter. 
Toa are bound to present eveiy child when it reacheB the age of 9 
for the first State echool examination, and when it reaches the age of 
13 for the State school staadard examination. 

These examinations are held in June and December of every rear, 
and notice of time and place is posted up at the State school of the 
district in the last week of the preceding month. 

Edw ABD Holmes, 
Head Teacher, State school No. 446. 



Name of Pnpil, Arthur Jones. 
Age, 11 years S months. 
Residence, Gore street. 
Present School, No. 256. 
Date— 8/4/79. 



SOHEDOLZ ni. — TkAHBFEB FoRUS. 

Condition of Tramtftr. 

Arthur Jones can be received into 
Sute school 1400 (the Chriatian 
Brothers' school, Geoi^e street), if 
he obtains permission to transfer him- 
self from his present school. 

(Signed) GoDrRCT Wallace, 
Head Teacher, State school 1 400. 
(Christian Brothers' school.) 
Date— 3/4/79. 



Transf^red, 

Name of Pupil, Arthur Janet. 



School No. 256. 
Date— 6/4/79. 



»/ Tranafer. 

To Mr. Godfrey WalUce, School 
No. 1400. — ^Please to receive Arthur 
Jones, aged 1 1 years 3 months, who is 
hereby transfeired from School No. 
256, where he was in the 4th class, 
and give bim credit for 60 legal at- 
tendances this year. 

WiLLUH KiNBDBN, 

Head Teacher, State school No.256. 
[w] Cbbibtofbeu Bbown, 

Correspondent, 
Board of Advice No. 6. 
Date— 5/4/79. 



Schedule IV.-~Fozk or Notice by Head Teacheb ts oabes of 

SUPPOSED TbUANCT. 

To Mr(e). John Smith, Mailor's Flat. 
Sir (Madam), — Please state on the 
back of this paper why your child, 
Elizabeth Smith, has been absent from 
school Monday afternoon and to-day, 
Tuetday. 

Thouab Johnson, 
Head Teacher, State school 816. 
BefOBal or neglect ^o reply to this notice 
makes the p&rent or guardiui liable (o a floe 
of £1. 



Date of eervtce, May 10. 
Tai^at, John Smith. 
Child, Elixabeth Smith. 
Cause assigned, sprained anhle. 
Date of reply. May 11. 
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SCBBDDLE 'V.-~-'RlTX3RK9 OP Bo^SDB OF 

School No. 1600. 

J&nn&ry, to Slat March 1879. 
Children of School age on the School Rolli 
Defective attendkacca 

Pleaaallowed ^ Diatance 

[ Receiving inatruction at home . 

Frosecutiona ordered 

Convictions •.. 

Explanation of failnres to convict t~- 

Insufficient proof 

Parents had left the district 

Mistaken identity 

Seriooa iUnesa or death in family ... 



DTSPECTOBS. 



I buTe indicated in my introdnctoi7 report the BtiOQg reuoni 
that exist for increasing the staff of inspectors and their lema- 
neration. 
iTiiMf' '^® three conditions of efScient teaching in this colony are, so 
or^clin? &r as I can see, the maintenance of a good sapply of pupil- 
SS^Mbfi. teachers, an improved training college, ana a thorough organiea- 
tion of the inspectoral staff. I am a'ware that North Gtermanj 
has relied till very lately on the services of local inspectors, 
-whose ofGce was more or less honorary ; and that in America the 
superintendent is elected annually by the school committee, and 
is oflen rather a head master than an inspector. But I venture 
to think that the examples of Holland and of Great Britain, where 
the inspectoral staffs are highly organized, are more appropriate 
to ourselves. In North Germany the clergy, till lately, ivere the 
ordinuy inspectors ; and the object nndonbtedly was to enlist 
the Epiritnal influence of men whom the people respected on the 
side of education. That need has ceased to be felt in Crermany, 
and is not acknowledged here. In America the State syatenis 
differ ; but I notice that a school commission, appointed in 1836 
by the City of Boston Board to report on the systems prevailing 
in other States, declared that the New York system was largely 
indebted for its good results to the wide powers over all schools 
in the city with which the superintendent was invested.* The 
want of a central system of inspection for each great State is, 
I believe, due only to the great respect with which the ftee 
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«estioD not only of each State, bnt of each county and every 
towBBhip in a State, is commonly regarded. While half MaesGi- 
chusetta refbaes to enforce the compulsory law, we can h&rdly 
wonder if country districte are not aolicitoua to receive inspectors 
fsom. Boston. 

■ The use of ingpectora is to make the teaching efficient and m*^ 
fiorly uniform, wid to guard the teacher agaiost an ignorant or ''*™*™ 
prejudiced pnblic feelinr. I almost hesitate to say that priv&te 
echools are held in check hy the intelligence of the public, who 
refiise to take a bad article, knowing aa I do that the public is 
often obliged te take whatever it can ^et, and that the best 
schools in England have solicited the oniverBitiea te give them 
-the boon of mspection. But I think it is fair te say that, aa 
long as the law allows any man to open a school, it ia a matter 
between himself and his patrons what he imparts. On the other 
hand, where, as in Victoria, the Stete makes it practically im- 
possible for private persons te eateblish primary schools, and 
forces citizens te send their children to the State schools, it is 
bound to see, not only that quali&ed peraons are made teachers, 
bnt that they do their work. Again, it mast, within certein limits, 
enforce nniformi^. A school cannot be allowed te suffer because 
ite teacher has grown old in a certain routine, and will not adopt 
the best text-books or the lost improvements in organization. 
Lastly, the teacher is especially interested that a qaalined person, 
ta^ined in educational work, should report him, rather than a 
board of advice or the correspondeots of a local newspaper. An 
inspector may and does constantly arrange differences between a 
teacher and the pareuts of hie pupils, pointing out where iaolt 
has justly been found, and where the demands made on the 
teacher have been unreasonable.* 

The inapecteral staff at present conaiate of an inspecter-generol, n— iimi 
witJi ten mspectors — one of whom is always employed in ofBce S^^!!^i^ 
work — and seven assiatant-inspectorB. The inapecter-general gete ^TwS!**" 
£700 a year ; the inspectors range between £400 and £550 ; and 
the assistant inspectors at present get between £300 and £330, 
at a total cost of £7,850 in the year 1877. 

I have before adverted to the lamentable inaufficieu<7' of these 
salaries. I recommend in place of them — 

Inej)ecter^generaJ ... ... ... ... £800 

Ai^utant inspector-general ... ... ... 700 

Ten inspectors at £375 to £650, say (in the first 
year) ... ... ... ... ... 4,251 

Ten assistant inspectors at £300 to £375, say ... 3,600 

£9,351 

The two examiners, who are wanted for office work, should not 
be clasaed with inapectors, though they ought to have passed 
through the training of inspectors. 

• I mupariiMU HU Us* If nirtnhwt IsMctcBL ncdi u dirtnuai. m* aetiani bi U« ofoar 
{MBliuftanaitloHafUuHWODUlbaiiMSM. Our mmt toualan, irtiai t£»^H» ta (niUH 
■WM* (AM toliit e iMiii IntBiiiiiUd te di dv* luta^ (if thn* bi on l«n lohMk. 
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With this increase the inapector-^neral will still be very 
poorly paid, and the poet of assistant inspector will barely tempt, 
thongfa I hope it wul tempt, the head master of a eecond-cIaBB 
primary school, making ander the new system a possible £426 
a year, and living commrtably in one place. 

Hitherto the name assistant inspector has only meant junior 
inspector. The assistant, like the inspector proper, was in sole 
charge of a single large district with ondiTided powers and respon- 
sibihties. The Minist«r of Education holds that it woola be 
bett«r to make the assistant what his name implies — a jnnior, 
working in company with a chief, and ander that chief's orders. 
This is very nearly the system pnrsned in England, where, how- 
ever, the "inspector's assistant" has not qnite so honorable or 
important a part as onr own assistant inspectors will be called 
upon to fill, I believe there are strong reasons in fiivor of this 
cnaDge. It is very useful for a man new to his work to work 
tmder supervision ; and there are many cases in which time will 
be economized, if an inepectx)r can set hie jnnior t« do some of 
the clerical work, which, under any improvements, must remain 
to be done. Not unfreqnently the presence of the inspectors will 
tend to make the work of inspection even, and will be a gnarantee 
of fairness to the masters ana to the department. Of course it is 
not necessary that the inspector and his assistant shonld always 
be together. Tery often the inspector will reserve an important 
or difficult school for himself, while he gives his junior work in 
an outlying district. The single objection to the scheme, that it 
will sometunes entail a slight loss of time, is becoming of less 
importance every day, as railways and roads and schools are 
multiplied. Were it greater than it is, it could hardly be snp> 
posed to outweigh the other considerations. It is more essential 
to have work w^l and thoroughly than quickly done. 
wpiBT- There are two or three mmor grievances to which inspectors 
"-— are at preaent subjected. One is, tnat at the end of the financial 
year they are sometimes kept waiting two mouths, or nearly so, 
before their claims for travellmg expenses are satisfied. This may 
easily be remedied if the department will next year take credit 
on the estimates for thirteen mouths' probable expenditure instead 
of for twelve months only. A second is, that they have no allow- 
ance for outfit, though all are obliged to keep a horse and buggy. 
An allowance of £50 for outfit when they enter the service, naif 
to be repaid if they leave within three years, would go fer towards 
rectifying this grievance. Lastly, the allowance for traveUing 
expenses, though ordinarily sufficient for men who live like 
Bechabites, and do not hire a private room at an hotel, is insuffi- 
cient in districts where forage is high and in some large towns. 
I think actual and necessary expenses of this kind should be 
allowed and compounded for, a^ it is not desirable that the 
inspector should he fined for doing duty in what may be the most 
important part of his circuit, 
ft amauw iof There is one point besides pay on which the inspectors are 
1 -~^ naturally anxious : the question of promotion among themselves. 
At present this is so &r respected, that the four senior inspectors 
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have been habitnally employed in Melbonme and the adjacent 
districts, where it is the ambition of all in the service to work ; 
80 far disre^rded, that a janior was promoted for examiner's 
work in the o£Bce. I cannot myself see that any hard and &st 
line can be drawn in these matters. Where the work is all of one 
deeciiption it is Datnral that promotion and pay Bhoold be by 
eeniority, bat I do not think it would be wise to interfere witi 
tiie Minister's discretion of appointing the most competent 
inspector, eves tbongh he were not the senior, to the posts of 
examiner, a^atant inspector-general, or inspector-generol. On 
the other hand, I think it would be very desirable, as I have 
before said, that qualified inspectors, being university graduates, 
ehonld be regarded with iavonr if they apply for the head- 
mastershipB of high sdiools. The value of these posts will, I 
think, be a little higher than that of inspectorships, and many 
will be glad to exchange the incessant knocking about and 
mechani(»I work of a school inspector for that of a schoolmaster. 

I have allowed in my estimate an average of abont 80 schools o 
to each inspector. This average, though still large when com- « 
pared with that of £ngland and Scotland, is small compared in 
with that of France, where, in 1859, 275 inspectors were entrusted « 
with the surveillance of 65,000 schools, divided among them in 
most uneven proportions.* But in Fiance the teacher, having 
gained a position more or less in proportion t« his brevet & 
eapacitS, is paid in proportion to the number of his pnpils, and 
the inspector has only to decide that his teaching does not &11 
below the just requirements of the service. In Victoria part of 
the salary depends on what are known as " resnlts,"t that is, on 
the quality oi the teacher's work as estimated by the inspector ; 
and while I propose that two elements which tiie teacher cannot 
control — the attendance of scholars aod their ages — shonld be 
eliminated ham this, I have no wish to see uie torpid and 
inefficient teacher drawing his salary with as much certainty as 
the active and successful. Xow I need not say that the inspector 
must work more carefully, and spread his work over a longer 
time, when he is deciding results on which the proportion of a 
teacher's income depends, than when he has to certify that the 
man is not too bad to be kept in the service. Moreover, he 
most visit more frequently when children have to be liberated 
for profitable labour than when there is no obligation of the kind. 
Altogether, I do not think it is too much to say that he should 
try to visit every school four times a year ; and if we consider 
distances, holidays, days of bad weather, and the time consumed 
over exceptionally large schools, this will mean on an average 
two schools a day. To do this in school hours will require good 
arrangement, but will I think be just possible, now Uiat the 
colony is traversed in every direction by fairly good roads. 

I propose that two of these visits, those in the first quarter of 
each half-year, shonld be visits of inspection rather than of 
examination. 
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In these the inspector will try to drop in saddenlyand s^ that 
the lolts of atten^ince are properly checked, and the time-tablea 
duly kept ; will watch the pupil^teachers in their claas-work, and 
examine them in private to see how they are prepared ; will give 
hints on discipline and teaching. Children anxious to pttfis the 
standard may oe presented and examined on these occasions, bat 
no others ; and it will not be Qecessary to invite the atteocbjice 
of the hoMxl of advice for these visits. In the second, which may 
be rather the longer portion of each half-year, the inspector will 
examine for resalts, taking one-half of his district in each half- 
year. In aesi^aing marks for these be will, in fiiture, only have 
to consider whether the class is efficiently tanght, whether the 
discipline is good, and whether the teaching is intelligent. By 
efficient teaching, I mean that the pupilB should be making 
progress in reading, writing, arithmetic, and geography ; by 
mtdligent teaching, that they shoold be making tiiis progress 
with the least possible coat of time, and in the most thorough 
possible way. I propose that three-fifths of the marks shonld be 
assigned for efficient teaching, and I think most teachers onght 
to get this, and the allowance for discipline. The test of the best 
assistant teachers will therefore be that they should get the extra 
twenty per cent, for teaching their pupils to think, teaching them 
to answer unexpected questions, and teaching them to answer 
outside the school text-books. 
I Hitherto every class has been examined in the work of the class 
L below it, on the principle, I believe, that scholars who have jost 
joined a class could not be expected to know its work, l^is 
system has led to several bad results. The worst undoubtedly is 
that it tempts teachers to promote in batches just before an exa- 
mination comes on, so that Class IV. is really Class III. examined 
in its own work. A minor form of this evil is when children are 
taken off the work of their class to go over old ground again 
because the inspector is coming in a fortnight. I see no reason 
why each class should not be examined in what it is doing, the 
more so as in a large school, where each teacher is confined to a 
■ingle class, there is a certain hardship in testing a teacher's 
division by the work for which another teacher is mainly re- 
sponsible. At the same time, as some of the children may have 
been recently moved out, the examination might embrace part of 
the work in the class below. 

Starting now from the principle that every assistant teacher can 
get i marks for discipline, i for intelligent teaching, and 4^ fiir 
efficient teaching, the inspector will allot th«n thus in the reaolt 
exuuination — 

Discipline, li, 1, or ^ (good, &ir, or indifferent). 
Intelligent teaching, 1 j, 1, or ^. 
Efficient teachmg, in a class of 20, where each scholar can get 
7 marks — 

4| for 90 or mcoe. 

3 for 75 or more. 

li for 60 or more. 
Ihe asistant may thns get any number between 1 and 15, but a 
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fiulnre to get 3 shonld, I think, in general be coneidered proof 
of absolute inefficiency. 

The fixed mles by which the inspector shonld be gnided in 
UBiening the marks of efficient teacning Bbould be that every 
child shonld pass, on an average, &om one class into another in 
the course of a year, so that a c£ild joining school at 6 sbonid be 
in the sixth class at VZ, 

The scheme I propose, and which was suggested by Mr. Brod- 
ribb, allows for dullards in the proportion of 35 per cent. 

To work it easily, the teacher should hand in with every class im>ui of 
s list showing the time the pnpiU have spent in the class, and "™"*** 
the pnpils promoted during the half-year by the head master 
ihoold count for good if tbey pass muster in the class to which 
they have been promoted. The difSculty of verifying these lists 
ought not to be very great. A more real difficult, but one that 
exists at present, will be that bad weather, or a foneral, or some 
other such cause, may thin a class on a paxticular day below the 
point at which it can be &trly tested ; or the \iBaA master, 
knowing that the inspector is to come, may persuade the duller 
pupils to stay away. The remedy for this, where the inspector 
thmks the abeeuce exceptional, or suspects trickery, must be that 
he decline to examine the school or a particular class on that day. 
But if an effective Compulsory Act, increasing the days of attend- 
ance, is enforced, no solicitations nom a teacher will procure the 
absence of his pupils. 

In assigning marks for discipline, the inspector may easily j W i*j i» i; 
guide himself oy the simple plan of giving one mark for careful aaku, 
rolls, punctual attendances, cleanliness in dress, clean books and 
copy-books ; another for the absence of noise, whisperiugs, and 
foot-shufflings in class, and concentrated attention ; and a third 
for good mauDera and a sense of honour. It is customary in 
many schools to mix claases during examination, so that every 
pupil sits between two of another class and has one of another 
class directly below. This plan of coarse reduces the chance of 
copying indefinitely, and I am far from saying that it is not a 
good plan to adopt with the younger children. But in the fifth 
and sixth classes ihe inspector has, I think, a right to demand 
that the sense of honour shall have been cultivate ; and should 
leave each class to do its paper-wo^ by itself with no further 
supervision than ia necessary to prevent disorder, and no farther 
check than to know the order in which the pupils are seated. 
There will be mai^ attempts to deceive at first, but a trained 
examiner is rarely or never taken in where his work is within 
manageable compass, that is where, as in a State >chool, he never 
has more than about fifty papers of Che same kind to examine. 

The tests of intelligent teaching are of course numerous, and Bona tMi>«f 
I only touch on the snbject to allude to one or two points iS S SIg y * 
which have attracted my attention. The first is, that only the 
gramDiar used in teaching should be examined from. TheoniroDi 
department gives a certain latitude to teachers as to the text^GTfS^^ 
books they will use. This I think is as it should be. It is '^ 
desirable that books in use should be changed from time to time 
ta they are superseded, and teachers who make experiioentB with 
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new books at a certain risk to themselTea are not to be dis- 
couraged. But there is a tendency among teachers to do more 
than this, and to asenme that anything taught in a standard 
grammar is to be counted right in an examinauon. For instance, 
m looking over the papers of a fifth class, on which the inspector 
was engaged, I found a sentence of this kind, " St. Petersburg is 
north of Moscow," and a general tendency to describe "north" 
as a substantive. This the head master admitted t« be wrong, 
as the students had learned Morell's grammar, and Morell 
would call " north " in such a sentence " an adjective ;" but he 
pleaded that it might be treated as a substantive. I have taken 
this instance in particular, because I believe four out of five 
grammarians would unhesitatingly class " north " as an 
adverb ; and from this point of view it makes no great difTerence 
whether it be miscalled substantive or adjective. None the less, 
I should condemn any student who did not give the teaching of 
the book he had learnt. Buch teaching is certain to be more or 
less homogeneouB, and to mix it up even with sounder conclusions 
from more authoritative grammars, is simply to confound the 
pupil's notions of analogy. Therefore I think that an inspector 
should first ascertain what grammar is in nse in a school, and 
then hold the students rigorously to it. This need not hinder the 
teacher from now and again giving them what he thinks a sounder 
view firom another grammariaD ; but it will force him to master 
one system thoroughly. 
_ ntin As the beginner should be confined to one structural system of 
)S^^^ grammar, he should also, in primary schools, be taught the gram> 
r^T?!??5^ mar of one language only. No doubt, the boy who can compare 
the Latin and French or the Latin and Glerman grammars with 
the English ought to master his work more intelligently than the 
pupil of a single speech ; but practically, children under 12 years 
old cannot be expected to understand even the rudiments of com- 
parative philology. For instance, I would not attempt to teach 
children learning the rudiments, that many languages, of which 
they know nothmg, do by inflections what we do by preposi- 
tions. The age when a child enjoys teaching of this kind is after 
13 : the time he can profit by it is when he is studying another 
language. More strongly still would I reprobate the committing 
to memory of long columns of derivations from unknown tongues. 
In England, where this worthless branch of knowledge was once 
cultivated with great assiduity, I have read over hasdreds of 
papers, exhibiting every variety of mistake ; an Anglo-Saxon 
root described as Greek, or a word explained by a synonym 
with which it had no connection. Here the evil is comparatively 
B small one ; but Sullivan's Spelling-book Buperseded, whidi 
tbe department supplies, contains many hundred words which a 
young child cannot understand and therefore need not leam,* 
many questionable derivation8,t and a host of explanations that 
explain nothiug.t No doubt, the teacher should be able to ex- 
plain a hard word that occurs in the coarse of reading ; bat to 
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make 70ting pupils commit lists of exotic vords to memory 
seems rather like the freak of that Ma&tcha Emperor of Chiaa, 
who coDstrained his Chinese sabjects to le&m hj heart four 
thousand Mantchn Tords. 

Assamiag then that the pupil is restricted to one grammar and ^12^^^ 
one langQ^e, how is the inspector to test intelligent teaching F I ^|^£!f^ "* 
believe such qnestions and such exercises as are given in Abbot's 
little book, " How to tell the Parts of Speech, will supply the 
answer. In the first chapter of that little book " on Nonns," 
which may be applied indifferently to any grammar, the pnpil is 
taaght to give instances of nouns, to £nd noons in sentences, to 
explain why a word is a nonn, and even to construct nouns. Of 
course, the higher forms will do more than this. The sixth class 
is at present required to explain syntax, the strnctnre of words, 
and analysis. There is much in the structure of words that may 
be taught without travelling ont of English ; and such a title 
would, I presume, include cases where the function of a word 
changes with its form, by varying an accent, a vowel, or a con- 
sonant, as well as the more common cases where words are built 
up with affixes or enffixes, or compounded one with another. 
Where foreign forms have to be mentioned, I am inclined to 
think, the fact of their derivation need not be insisted on. I 
have said, as regards analysis, that I should like to see composi- 
tion substituted for it in primary schools ; and if this were done 
it would be easy to teach syntax intelligently. Many teacners, I 
am glad to find, practise their elder pupils in writing letters to 
them. An easier test at examination would be, that the highest 
class should reproduce on paper the main points in a paragraph 
or a chapter that had twice been slowly read out to them. 

This leads me to speak on the subject of reading aloud, sadiiw 
When I visited schools in America, nothing impressed me more ""^ 
than the general excellence of the recitation, and the fearlessness 
with which questions in class were answered. At American 
public meetings the general fluency of comparatively untried 
speakers is common matter of remark among Englishmen. 
Shyness, in fact, seems to be unknown, except by report aa 
" the English malady." I think much of this facility in ex- 

Sression is attributable to the early training in the State schools, 
[ere children are taught to spe^ out so that they may be beard 
by a large number in a large room, and are, in consequence, 
obliged to practise modulating the voice, speaking articulately, 
and speaking slowly. Personally I entertam no doubt that the 
correct pronunciation of the English aspirate, on which Ameri- 
cans pride themselves, is very much due to this public training. 
It is impossible to mnmble and slur a word ; and the pupil is 
forced to elect in every case of difficulty according to knowledge. 
I think inspectors might do much to aid the attainment of such 
results as the American by forcing classes to recite during ex- 
amination from a distance. As it is, pupils in general take a 
particular interest in this part of their work. Were more promi- 
nence given to it, I believe all offensive peculiarities of idiom 
might be obliterated in the course of a generation. 
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•. Arithmetic is one of the sabjecta which State sohoolB hftve 
most thorooghlj mastered, and about which I bare least to ss^. 
Yet I do not feel sare that oar Bystem baa said its last word m 
the matter of Bimplicity of pToceas. There is a tendency to 
overload the mind of the pnpil witii tbe ramificatioiiB of obsolete 
weights and measuTes, and to make snms, simple in their prin- 
ciple, formidable by the intricacy of their elements. There is 
also a tendency to teach a great deal by memory that admits of 
being taaght intelligently. I have never seen a more striking 
difference of method than between the teaching of the addition and 
onbtraction tables in two lar^ Stote Bcbotus. In tbe one tbe 
bead master gathered ronnd him a little knot of eager animated 
children, who were assisted in their mental work by the sight of 
coanters in his hand. In the other an assistant teacher, armed 
with a pointer of ominons dimensions, elicited answers by rote 
jrom an apathetic class, glancing towards bot not assisted by tbe 
ball-frame. Above all, even in the simplest mles, there should 
be a constant habit of testing, so that no one rule should be 
taa^ht independently. Thus diviBion may be tested by multipli- 
cation and subtraction, e.g., having divided 28 by 7 we may 
multiply 7 by 4, or subtract 7 from 28 till we get no remainder. 
With multiplication the steps are similar ; and the advantage of 
proving every step from the very b^inning will be felt by the 
pupil uironghont his afterwork. Above all it should be home in 
mind that the chief value of arithmetic is to concentrate the 
attention, and that nothing does this more effectually than 
mental arithmetic, especially in its simplest operations. There 
is danger that a clever careless student may work out a question 
in practice or rule of three by some imperf^ method if it be not 
corrected on paper; but no one can trust to anything but the 
undivided attention for multiplying seven 6gures by two or three 
in the mind. 

Mr. Bobinson, in his excellent work on " Method and Organiza- 
tion," to which I am much indebted, quotes a letter, addressed br 
Lord Falmerston in 1852 to the Council of Education, in which 
tbe Premier of England recommended that "Pupils should be 
taught rather to imitate broad printing than fine copperplate 
engraving."* Mr. Itobinson adds three recommendations from 
bis own experience with which I entirely concur. The first is, 
that children should be taught to write on paper and not on 
slates, and should not even be allowed to use slates in their 
earliest efforts at writing. The two materials, slates and paper, 
are so dissimilar, and the strokes formed by the slate-pencil are so 
unlike those formed by the pen, that practice with the former 
rather unfits Uiao prepares for work with tiie latter. The second 
is that, where it is practicable, engraved copies, which are too 
good to be properly imitated, should be replaced by headlines 
written by the teacher. I say where it is practicable, for I do 
not wish to see any but indispensable work laid upon many of 
our teachers; but there are diSerences in schools and classes, and 
that may be practicable with one school or in one class which is 
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not practicable in another. The third of Mr. BobinsoD'a recom- 
menoations is bo entirely consonant to my idea of what a Btat« 
Bchool should attempt, that I do not Bcraple to recommend it, 
thongh it will probably be received with eome diBfavour as it is 
opposed to general practice. It is that "large hand" be left to 
the last, if tanght at all, and that children be trained from the 
first in writing more or less the kind of hand they will nse in 
after-life. In short, where it ia important to economize time, the 
child shonld write none on a material or in a style he will not 
employ in later life. I may add that the earlier the child works 
upon paper the more likely he is to acquire habits of cleanliness 
in writing, and the more he is practiced with home exercises the 
sooner will he be able to write fast. 

A gei^raphy has lately been pablished, Nelson's, which is so 
good that oar chief grammar schools have adopted it, and so 
superior to the mannals in use in our State schools that I think 
it ought to be substituted for them as rapidly as consideratioo 
for me pockets of parents will allow. Ita great merit is, that 
it gives the chief points and no more, while text>-books gene- 
rally are loaded with details, as if the compiler's object had 
been to pack as many facts as possible into the smallest possible 

Sace. Naturally it is weakest, where for Victorian purposes it 
ould be strongest, in the geography of Australia ; and I would 
suggest that the department arrange with the publishers to have 
that part re-written in England, or here, on the same model, 
thougn with larger lines. Meanwhile the Australian series pub- 
lished by Collins may very well be used to supplement Nelson's, 
as, in fact, a general manual can never supersede the use of 
special text-books for our own country. 

The geography taught in State schools must be chiefly political cbnetarof 
geography. It is more important for a child to know the bound- EuS!^ 
aries of Spain, what people inhabits it, what are their chief cities 
and products and manufactures and colonial possessions, how 
they are governed and what rank they take in the world, than to 
learn that Spain consists essentially of a great mountain plateau, 
traversed by chains that continue and run parallel to the Atlas, 
intersected by valleys and skirted by lowlands in parts of the 
south and east. But the inspector may easily test the intelli- 
gence of f^e teaching in geography, by putting a few questions to 
see whether the teacher has been contented with learning the 
manual in and out, or has read and taught outside it. The position 
of Spain, for instance, has connected it first with the Azores and 
aAerwards with America, and so with the Philippines ; its climate 
and geographical formation have determined its prodncts ; and its 
mountain chains have at once isolated ito provinces and made their 
permanent occupation by invaders di£BcuIt. A little knowledge 
about Columbus and Cortes ; and a few facts abont Spanish wine 
and merino sheep and the quicksilver of Almaden ; a bare 
acquaintance with the outlines of Spanish history and the war of 
emancipation ; in a word, less than Sullivan's outlines give, 
Uiongh differently put, will make the difference between sugges- 
tive and valueless teacbiog. 
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I may here say briefly what I have said at more length id my 
report upon high Bchools, that I do not thiak it possible to teach 
history to yoang pupils. Bat even were it so, it would, I think, 
be onwiBe to iotrodnce it into primary Bchools. We want these 
to be reduced, not enlarged, in proportions, and to transfer most 
of the higher work that they are at present doiog to high schools. 
We want, if compulsion is to be enforced, that our children 
shonld get through their necessary work by the time they are 
twelve years old. Thoroughly to do this, I propose that the term 
of attendance should be increased, the work simplified, and all 
that is not strictly necessary retrenched. To add such a subject 
as history to our programme would mean that certain hours in 
the week should be struck off from subjects bearing on the 
standard, and, as an inevitable consequence, that children should 
be kept three monthe or six months or a year longer in school. 

It is another question whether the upper classes in a State 
school may not be encouraged to read manuals of history or 
agriculture or the laws of Health instead of using the present 
volumes of extracts. The department has already made a begin- 
ning in this direction. Lacoppidan's Elements of Agriculture 
seems all that can be wished for as an introduction to that 
science,* and the Health Society has recommended a little treatise 
on the laws of health to the Minister's fevourable notice. A short 
history of Australia, like those which Mr. Marcus Clarke and the 
Messrs. Sutherland have brought out, would be entitled to rank 
high among books of this kind, and I see no reason why a sixth 
or upper sixth class should not be taught out of it. It will, of 
course, be understood that there is a wide difference between 
the intelligent reading of one or two text-books of history, not 
examined m afterwards, and the study of history. 

It ia part of my scheme that every large school should contain 
** an upper sixth class, and that, having worked in this for a certain 
term, should confer the privilege of paying half fees at a high 
school. The pupils in an upper sixth should learn Euclid and 
algebra, and might be taught part of their Latin accidence. 
These subjects should therefore be struck from the list of extras, 
for which the teacher receives payment from the parent ; and this 
will reduce the list of extras to French, trigonometry, mensuntr 
tion, book-keeping, and the elements of natural science. French 
and book-keeping will long continue to be sources of income 
in country districts. Meanwhile, I would recommend that the 
inspectors should consider it part of their duty to examine not 
only the higher teachin? of the upper sixth, but the character of 
the teaching in extra subjects. Having looked through a good 
many exercises and been present at some class lessons, I am very 
doubtful as to the quality of the instruction generally com- 
municated in these subjects by teachers, whose knowledge of 
Latin or French has been acquired in a year of multifarious Pte- 
paration, and whose knowledge of science is probably derived nx)m 
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a coarse of lectares. I do not think the department will find it 
es^, though I hope it is just possible, to fill up the head-master- 
ships of tne new high schools from its present stnfif. Yet in 
language and mathematics the high schools will profess to teach 
Qotning that is not taught after a fashion at our State schools. 

In estimating the work of a head teacher the inspector is met ai™ 
at the outset by the great difficulty that the head teacher does not n*™ 
choose his own staff, and is constantly forced to work with imper- obsa 
feet material. I have proposed to meet this, partly by assigning 
a small allowance of 10 per cent, in estimating the results of 
class teachers. Bnt the department may, I think, meet it more 
adequately in a way that can hardly be defined by fixed rules, if 
it will allow the masters of largo sclioola to nominate one of their 
• old pnpil-teachers, let us «ay, to every third vacancy. This will 
foster tne kindly relations Iwtweeii teacher and pupil-teacher that 
are one of the brightest features in our present system, and will 
give the bead master the best of all possible premiums upon good 

training. I think, too, insi>ectors should be instructed not to try om, 

schools by a hard and last line, comparing them with what is gf^**!"** 
absolutely best, but taking into account every circumstance that 
may fairly be considered. 80 far as I can judge, the most intel- 
ligent scholars are to be found in large towns, and the most 
&Tourable conditions for a school, all things considered, in a ' 
small town of from 2,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. The inspector 
will therefore be justified in expecting greater results of teaching 
in Melbourne, Ballarat. or Sandhurst, and better discipline in 
Hamilton, Baimsdale, or Warrnaoibool. while he must make 
great allowances for schools that have been recently opened or 
Id parts inhabited by a migratory or by a scattered popnlation. 

The work of organization is that which especially distinguishes 01 
th« most capable head masters. It it^ for the head master to assign *" 
their work to the assistant teachers ; and it may be his duty to 
give a low class to one who is high in the service and vice vera^. 
To do this without exciting discontent is a good test of capacity. 
Qenerally, I think, a head master in a large school ought not to 
take a class, but it may be necessary for him to do so, and to 
depute an inefficient assistant to do clerical work, such as regis- 
tration. Where the inspector finds that this is done, he should 
examine the assistant in class-teaching, and report on his capacity 
or want of capacity to the department. But generally the head 
master can create an esprit th corps, and work up all but the most 
backward to something like relative efficiency. My experience 
goes to prove that the men who do this best are sometimes rigid 
disciplinarians, and sometimes men of exceptional geniality and 
tenderness, but are always men who trust and inspire trust ; and 
I regard it as a sure si^ of incompetent management when a 
head teacher keeps a diary in which he records bis grievances 
against his assistants. Next, the head teacher must asiiign his 
pupils throaghout the school to their proper classes. It may be 
desirable in doing this to disregard rules that are generally wise ; 
to pot an over-grown lont, who would only create disorder among 
young children, into a class where he can barely work with the 
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reat ; to give quick prnmotiuu to those wlio would be dishearteoed 
by staying too long in a class with their juiiiors ; or to keep back 
those who are not solidly grounded. I dislike the present system of 
results for nothing more thaD that it forces a teacher to classify by 
rule of thumb \ to ask how long the pupil has lived, not what hia 
powers and disposition are, before moving him. Thirdly, it is for 
the head teacher to construct the time-taule of the school ; to see 
that a long room is not tilled with several classes speaking at the 
same time ; to regulate the proportions of the studies ; and Xo see 
that the younger children get frequent intervals of rest and 
changes of work. Fourthly, as it seems most important that 
the pupil-teachers, who are now heavily overworked, should be 
spared half their work in the fourth year, the head master mast 
arran^ for throwing half their burden on other shoulders, and for 
relieving them of some part of the task of enforcing discipline by 
the appointment of monitors. Lastly, it is for the head master to see 
that DO time is lost in beginning work ; that there are no undue 
absences from the school during school hours ; and that the pupils 
take their places and quit the school without noise or confusion. 

To some extent the discipline of a school depeuds on the 
elass-teachers, and the head master must be judged by their 

Erformances. If he is tolerant of whisperings, shumings of feet, 
tlessness and inattention in all who are not actually repeating 
a lesson, his assistants will often be careless about enforcing 
order ; and on the other hand, though a single class may now 
and again defy the head master's vigilance, the tone he gives to 
the school will be generally felt There are again some matters 
for which only he is responsible. It is he who must devise the 
mechanism by which needless absences in school-time, especially 
of boys and girls together, are prevented. It is for him to see 
that his assistants attend punctually, and that the home exercises 
are scrupulously overlooked and corrected. It is he on whom the 
tone of honour in the upper classes will depend — who alone can 
make the elder pupils feel that any form of dishonest sharpness 
is criminal. But he may be better judged outside than even 
within the school. It was my fortune to live for some years in 
England in the neighbourhood of two of our most famous public 
schools, each supplied with an admirable staff of masters, and 
each getting excellent results in scholarship. But I could not 
avoid noticing that, whenever I drove into the little town where 
one was situated, I found a party of the boys throwing stones in 
the street at one another ; while I never detected an Eton haj in 
any act of license or rowdyism. I think an inspector will be 
justified in judging a head master's qualifications for discipline 
by the conduct of his pupils in the play-ground and in the street 
as well as in the class-room. Provided the resulbs are desirable, 
I would leave each man free to attain them in the way he thinks 
best. So long as only the head teacher or his deputy inflicts 
corporal chastisement, and so long as every punishment inflicted 
is registered, that form of correction is not likely to be carried to 
serious excess ; and the tone of districts differs so much that four 
cnnings a day may imply less severity in one school than four » 
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week in another. But I hold that the teacher is bound to aim at 
something more than unquestioning obedience during lessons, 
and must be held to have fallen short of the highest requirements 
if his elder pnpils ftte rough-spoken or rough-mannered, are not 
quiet and courteous. 

It is the head master, even more than the assistants, who is ^_^^__^ 
responsible for intelligent teaching in a large school, iuasmnch as 
the head master's work is to examine classes and form teachers 
rather than to take a class himself. Here the experience of a 
thoroughly trained man gives hira a great advantage even over 
tJie admirable teachers whom an improved trainiug college tnms 
out year by year. They will sometimes know more of books than 
their chief, but they ought never to know as much of human 
nature, of what points the child is likely to apprehend imperfectly 
or misapprehend, at least until they are worthy to take the highest 
place. The head teacher, again, has to harmonise the teaching of 
the assistants as well as to correct the deficiencies of the pupils. 
There are differences of method between one class-teacher and 
another which, as every schoolmaster knows, involve a loss by 
friction of the first two or three weeks to every child that passes 
out of one class into another. Ideally, therefore, the best plan 
is to let every assistant take not a class, but a subject, and to let 
children rise in each subject, grammar or arithmetic, without 
re^fud to their work in other departments. But this plan re- 
quires a large staff, and could only be carried out in a few State 
schools, if in any. Practically the head master must continue 
so to harmonise the routine that the difference of method between 
class and class may not be such as to embarrass the pupil, while 
at the same time the teachers are not restrained from working 
according to their bent. In one case the head master is bound 
to impart instruction. He must bear the chief responsibility of 
pieparinghis pupil-teachers himself; and though he is stimnlated 
to do this by the credit and the reward if a pupil-teacher passes, 
his eflSciency as a trainer must be taken account of by the inspec- 
tor under the head of intelligent teaching. 

The work of those head t£achers who, taJiing small schools, take ^9P>9' 
classes themselves, will be valued by the inspector from a double ^""»- 
point of view : they will take marks as head teachers and as assis- h^twdi. 
tants. Assuming the assistants in a large school to earn four- "'"'■'** 
fifths of the results, the head master's results will stand thus — 
Assistant's results ... ... ... 6 x 6 = 36 

Allowance ... .. ... ... ... 5 

Organization (possible) ... ... ... 20 

Discipline (possible) ... ... ... 10 

Intelligent teaching (possible) ... ... 20 

Total 81 

80 being the lowest that will count as 5 
60 „ „ 4 

40 „ „ 3 

20 „ „ 2 

Cages in which 5 is secured ought to be common. 
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The marks for the infant school — that is, for all children under 
ClaSB I. — and similarly the marks for an upper sixth or for divi- 
sions of any class nnder a separate teacher, must he thrown in 
with the other marks of assistant teachers, and reduced to the 
standard of 100. 

If the inspector has checked the rolls of each class, when he 

" visited the school in the early part of the year, he will have 
scarcely any clerical work to do when he returns on a formal visit 
of inspection. As the effect of registration and compulsion will be 
to pass nearly all children throngn the primary schools by the time 
they are twelve, the attendance of those who are under twelve will 
be enormously increased, while children between Uie a^es of twelve 
and fifteen will practically disappear. The reg^alation making 
the upper sixth class a passport for cheap entrance to hi^h 
schools will also attract a good many who are now cared for in 
private schools. Altogether I think we must expect to have at 
least 120,000 on the rolls; and of these, allowing 16 per cent., 
as is done in Scotland, for those kept away by nnaToidable causes, 
rather more than 100,000 will present themselves for inspection. 
This gives each inspector more than 5,500 pupils to examine in 
twelve or thirteen weeks of five days ; and, sJlowing for public 
holidays and for days when the attendance is thiuned by rongh 
weather, we may probably say that he will have to despatch 100 
pupils a day. I notice that Mr. Newell, one of the Irish inspec- 
tors, reports that he can only do justice to .50 lairly classed 
pupils in a day ;* and in exacting from our own inspectors a 
larger number than this, I rely on the saving of time that will 
be effected when they are no longer obliged to check lists of ages 
and names, and on the use they will be able to make of the 
teachers in examinations. I think they ought to be able to 
examine a sixth class pupil in five minutes, and any other in 
three. But even so, the day's work will be from five to six hours 
in school work, and the inspector will have to write his reports, 
and travel in such other time as he can make for himsetf. 

Teachers have an idea that inspectors rather favour a system of 

i averaging results, so that no one shall get the highest or the 
lowest possible percentage. When I have told a head master that 
he ought to represent a case of defective early training and get an 
allowance for age from the inspector, as is permitted by the rwn- 
lations, I have sometimes been answered, " It is no good. The 
inspectors tell me that I can't complain of my percentage, and 
make no allowance." The department disclaims encouraging this 
practice, if it be a practice ; and I think it unfortunate that its 
existence sboiUd be believed in. Ko doubt it is unpleasant for 
an inspector to feel that, if he gives low marks, the teacher wiU 
be mulcted in a part of his small salary ; and, on the other hand, 
I can understand a certain reluctance to give the highest marks 
where the school, though good, has not reached the inspector's 
ideal standard. But if results are to be retained at all, the 
standard must be applied fearlessly. A thoroughly inefficient 
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teacher had better be drafted out of the service before he ie too 
old to employ his energies more uaefiilly ; and, on the other hand, 
a good teacher is entitled to his year's results even tlioagh they 
may be due in some slight measure to the chance of having ex- 
ceptionally bright scholars or of having had an easy examination. 
On one point, that of accurate clasa-rolls, the inspector ought, 
I think, to be inexorable. Whenever, entering u school fifteen 
minutea after roll-call, he finds that the rolls have not been pro- 
perly marked, it should count against assistant and head teacher 
in estimating their percentage for discipline at t)ie end of the six 
iDonths. In the much worse case, where rolls are stuffed, as, for 
instance, where children are allowed to go home when they have 
answered their names, the matter shoulube instantly reported to 
the department. 

Some teachers complain that the inspector's power over per-iiDBbvat ' 
centages is very much increased by the small number of questions SSSoXau 

he sets : three, two of which must be answered. It is argued ** *"" " 

that where he has reported unfavourably upon a school it is 
always in his power to vindicate his verdict by setting what are 
called " catch questions '' at the next examinations. We need 
not ask whether this charge is purely imaginary to examine the 
fairness of the present system. It is quite possible to hold, as I 
do, that the inspectors are honorable men, doing a difficult duty 
most conscientiously, and yet to hold that they work under a 
system, the balance of which is easily disturbed. Nor does the 
check devised by the department, that tlie insjtector must keep 
a record of the questions he asks, seem to me quite sufficient. 
What we have to guard against I am convinced is not unfair- 
ness, but unintentional inequality ; and the smaller the paper of 
questions is the more difficult will it be to rectify this. I think 
it will not be any sensible addition to the work of inspection if 
capacity to answer the best three out of five questions in grammar 
and geography be substituted for capacity to answer the best two 
out of tnree, and if a single mistake in aritlmietic be allowed in 
the first class as it already is in every other. 

The greatest safeguard for teachers, however, will be that g^^ 
inspectors' reports should be published year by year, and that all p^US. 
in the service should be entitled to claim promotion by the 
published report. I do not wish absolutely to restrain the 
inspector from sending in private reports. There are merits and 
deficiencies of which the most competent judge can only say, 
"nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum ; ' where the precise measure 
of praise and blame cannot be indicated by line and plummet. 
No one, I think, can wish that an inspector sliould be debarred 
from saying that such a teacher has the true instinct and genius 
of hia profession, and that such another, though faultless, is a 
mechanical worker. With a larger inspectoral staff the inspector- ' 
general will be easily able to test the value of praise or blame of 
this kind, and to quicken or retard promotion accordingly by two 
or three years. Even in these cases I think some form should be 
devised to apprise the profession that certain of their members 
bad been marked out for honorable notioe independent of per- 
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cent&ges. But the groat point is tliitt no mau should be liable 
to be superseded, or transferred to a worse post, or kept back for 
any long time in the list of promotion, unless the action of the 
department is justified by the inspector's public and published 
reports. Under the system, by which I propose that promotions 
should be regulated, the chance of such grievances will at first be 
comparatively small, as rank throughout the service will be det^r- 
mined by certificates of teaching power and reports on teaching 
efficiency, each bearing a distinct numerical value. But us com- 
petition becomes keen there will no doubt be many on a list with 
equal claims to promotion in every respect except seniority. It 
is in these instances that I would give the department a limited 
right of promoting or passing by, and would not allow it to deny 
promotion altogether. 

The expense of publishing such reportsas I recommend will be 
considerable, but if they come out in parts, each of which contains 
a separate school district, I think a large sale for them may be 
anticipated. As it is, publisliers find it worth their while to 
collect the school averages and perceutages and edit them in 
almanacs. But the question of expense hecomea trifling in 
comparison with the question of efficiency. Such a publication 
will go lav to promote the spirit of professional emulation, and 
will give eveiy efficient teaclier an indisputable record of faitbfbl 
service.* 

I append a form of return. As it seeiua desirable that there 
should be some definite system of awarding marks, I have 
intended that in the case of the head teacher the marks allotted 
for each characteristic should be divided in regular proportion 
as each school is summed ujJ to be very good (v.g. =— 20) ; 
good (g.= 10); fair (f. = 12); moderate (m. -=8); and indif- 
ferent (i.^ 4). lu the imaginary schedule given below, the 
head teacher having a faulty time-table cannot get the -highest 
marks for organization, and fails of the highest for intelligent 
teaching from shortcomings in geograpliy. In discipline the 
more serious faults of unpunctuality and copying reduce his 
average even more. He therefore falls short of the highest place, 
but short by so little that he onght to count on retrieving hia 
position at the next examination. 



Thnringa State School. No. 146. \ "^p*^™"^ *' 

Head teacher, George Sullivan j" 

Organization. — Time-table suitable but not strictly adhered 
to. Distribution of teachers good. Classification fault- 
less. G. = 16. 

Discipline. — Teachers punctual but not pupils. Order and 
attention excellent. Manners good. Cleanliness. Some 
copying in examination. F. = C. 

Intelligent Teackimj. — Grammar and arithmetic well taught. 
Writing excellent. Geograpliy weak. G.= lti. 
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First imistant ... 4i + 1 + U = 
Second «»«i8tant ... 3 + li + OJ = 
Third asaiatant ... 3i + \\ + 1 = 


7 
6 



Counted ae 
Head maater's marks — 

16 + 6 + 16 + 36 + = 79 = 4 


"is 

36 


(Signed) 
June 1879. Inai 


)ecto 


TEACHERS. 





As the changes that any thorough scheme of State education 
involves in the position of teachers are extensive and important, 
I have thought it desirable to consider them separately. 

He pcraition of teachers throughout Victoria is at present most k. 
aaomafoas. Every other great profession is guarded agaiiist the ^ 
competition of uneducated pretenders. Ko man can practice as a u! 
hamster, a solicitor, a doctor, or a chemist, without having given 
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proof of his qualifications. But any person who is disposed may ^op„^ia 
open a schoof, and undertake to teach what perhaps he has never ™*- 
learned. It cannot be doubted, I think, that this reacts injuriously 
on the whole status of teachers. Tlie public is apt to suppose 
that any one who has failed in some other branch of life may fall 
back Qpon teaching, and yet, inconsistently, but not unnaturally, 
sttacbes an extreme value to certain recognised certificates. The 
truth, I believe, is that a test of some kind is indispensable. But 
we can only test knowledge, not teaching power ; not because it 
is impossible to estimate a teacher's efficiency in class-work, but 
because an attempt to impose some particular system would 
commit the country to a very dangerous routine. We have a 
right, I think, to say that no one shall profess to teach English 
or G^eek, arithmetic or algebra, without having given proof that 
they have studied the subject ; just as we have a right to say that 
a mao shall pass a certain examination before he is admitted to 
the bar. But the way in which he shall impart what he knows is 
as little matter of definition as the way he shall plead. The 
public service and the public may be trusted to discover under 
what teacher the pupil makes most progress ; and every examina- 
tion of a school will, in fact, be a testing and certifying of teachers. 
Again, we caunot work the compulsory system without some 
chec£ upon teachers not in the State service. The examinations 
I have proposed will detect now and again what children have 
been neglected, but will not save them from the results of that 
neglect ; and the untrained child of nine relegated to a State 
school will be a nuisance from which tlic State teacher ought, if 
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iMAnof possible, to be delivered. Considering, therefore, that our present 
■Sw^ liceDse examination is so easy, it will not, I think, be much to 
»!l^£*** demand that all |)ei-sons who shall open primary schools after 
i lMiS "' the passing of this Act shall be compelled to show that they 
have passed the license examination, or an equivalent to it, bucIl 
Ha(4 as the matriculation examination. From head teachers of high 

i!iI?S!mii schools we may, I think, demand a B.A, degree of some Brirish 
RjC'dwSi-' University, with reservation of existing rights for all persons 
now engaged in teaching in the colony, and with some larger 
latitude in making the first appointments ; and after 1879 assist- 
ants might be compelled to produce the University certilicat« of 
teaching. 

The first step to raise the character of teachers will have beeo 
taken when this is done. Our next must be to secure that the 
State teacher gets a better education than any other, and reaps 
the reward of liis education throughout his professional career. 
gjjjj'"'^ I advocate the connection of the Training College with the 
University, not only hecsiuse it will reduce the cost of education 
to the State, not only because the heads of the department and 
of the profession desire it, but because I think it of incalculable 
importance that the men and women who are to train our youth 
should themselves fall at the time when impressions are deepest 
under the inflneuce of the most eminent teachers in the colony. 
AvMba I have often been urged to recommend the establishment of a 
f^^a chair of Peedagogy. If Peedagogy means class-t^achiug, the 
"*™**' Superintendent of the Training College is already such a pro- 
fessor. If it meiins a knowledge of the ways in which difTerent 
subjects ctiu be adequately taught, I am sure it will be better 
learned from many teachers than from one, however excellent. 
There is no single method of instruction : the lecturer, the class- 
teacher, and the private tutor are each different in their way; 
and an excellent teacher of language may be worthless in history. 
So long as the University fairly represents the highest intelli- 
■gence tnat can be attracted into the department of teaching, so 
long will it be the best place in which teaching can be learnt. 
oompHiKin It may be asked whether the two years* course I propose for 
^■«L*™S- fulure trainees, a year before matriculation and a year aft^-wards, 
Sllltenwitb is not longer than they require ; whether the simple education to 
^«D^t>ii which I propose to I'onflne primary schools cannot be taught 
without a knowledge of French or physical geography. In reply, 
I would say that the present cimrwe occupies two years, and 
embraces nominally more subjects than the University demands. 
But as our first-year students are unw taught in difi'erent places 
on difiereut systems, and come up with every variety ot pre- 
paration to a' badly ofiicered* Training College, their time is 
more or less wasted. Xlieu I would ask what subject out of the 
University first-year course in Arts a student ought to dispense 
with? Not Euclid or algebra, for he may be required to teach 
these in an upper sixth. Xot Frencli or Latin, for without some 
knowledge of another language than his own the teacher cannot 
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expltun Englieh thorooghly. Scarcely even chemistry or botany, 
if we do not wish the possible head of a school of six hundred to 
be inferior in attainments to his own pupils after a year at a 
high school. Let it be borne in mind that we want the teacher 
of a primary school to be respected aa a man of lair education 
tliroaghout the colony. Above all, we wish him to keep the 
higher prizes of the profession steadily in sight, and to train, if 
he can spare the time and energy, for the University, so as 
to qualify himself for the mastership of a high school or an 
inspectorship. 

To secure this last aim, it is indispensable that the prizes of ^ 
the profession be awarded by recognised rules. I do not mean miSJ" 
that the heads of the department should be debarred from a 
certain liberty nf selection among qualified men, but that only 
men with the highest qualifications should be capable of the 
highest preferment. By the highest qnaliflcations,! meau the 
possession of the highest certificate, and a certain percentage of 
results at inspector's examinations. When the profession is 
brought under fixed rules such as these, it will be possible, I 
think, to insist on stricter obedience to orders from the depart- 
ment than is enforced at present. AH, of every qualification, 
ought to take their turn of country work without murmuring^, 
when the fear that being out of sight they will be out of mind is 
removed by the knowledge that their certificates will always 
count in their favonr. 

Those who look at the large cost of our educational system, and SSSS?* "^ 
at the salaries paid to teachers in other countries, are a^t to think 
that the incomes given in our State schools are excessive. I am 
not prepared to say that the system of giving extra payments for 
classes in special subjects, for drill, and lor singing, has not 
sometimes led to results which may be called excessive, because 
they are disproportionate to what other members of the profession 
gain. But after the deduction of these anomalous incomes, which 
the changes I propose will make impossible for tlie future, the 
avenge income of our best paid head testchers is about £450, 
and the scheme appended to this report makes £500 a possible 
maximum, and £450 an income that will be o^n or nearly 
reached.* At present the qnestion is one of competition. New 
Zealand pays as much tis £500 in exceptional cases. South 
Australia has lately advertised, guaranteeing a first year's income 
in four small towns at £450. When we bear in mind that the 
foreman of a large shop earns from £500 to .£800 a year, that 
our teachers are forbidden to eke out their incomes by trade t or 
speculation and are expected to maintain a certain ])03ition, I do 
not think this income can be called excessive. Aa a rule the 
State's worst bargains are not those who earn most, but those tojWi 
who, being only partially qualified, earn least, and I believe oneawMU 
of the best practical reforms will be to turn a good many schools "* "'^" 

tAvo>aui<fA*pnHl»i>UaA«l((MbanftiiiUkiDf nplud. Ic 
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into half-time schools, with one good &ad well-paid teacher to two, 
instead of a bad and cheap teaser to each. 

1 One great and just source of teachers' dissstisfection with their 
present status is undoubtedly to be found in the way in whidi 
their income by results is assessed. When the disturbing elementv 
of average age and attendance cease to enter into the calculaticm 
of these, b.s I propose they should, the just causes of complaint 
will have been removed. I do not think it possible to remove all. 
Unless we assume that it is as easy to manage a large as a 
small school, wc must classify schools by the numbers of their 
pupils, and graduate our salaries in proportion ; and thoB the 
teacher with an attendance of 500 will be better paid than the 
teacher with an attendance of 499. As, however, every child who 
satisfies the law will count as an attendance, and as the State will 
do all it can to run up the numbers at the school, the teacberwill 
certainly gain by the changes I propose, and several schools on 
the boundary line will be moved up into a higher class. In 
determining the results of the teacher's work, the inspector will 
no doubt retain very great power, even though the proportion of 
salary dependent upon results has already been reduced from 
a third to a sixth. This I regard as unavoidable ; inspection is 
the pivot on which our whole system turns. But such changes 
Bs 1 have proposed will, I think, have the effect of making the 
issue for the teacher simpler and broader. I propose that more 
weight should be attached to intelligent teachmg ; that the test 
of class-work should be the good training of the greater nmnber, 
without deductions for a few backward individuals ; that the 
examination should be rather longer than at present ; and 
that the jiajier-work corrected by the teacher and marked by 
an examiner should he fom~arded in a sealed envelope to the 
department, should the teaclier desire to lodge an appeal with 
the inspector-o;eneral. 

- How fiir this system may work well 1 cannot of course forecast. 
My own impression is that the differences under it will bentore 
decided than they now are, and that they ought to be ; that a good 
teacher will constantly get his maximum, and a bad teacher his 
minimum. One of my chief charges against the present system 
is that an indifTerent teacher may often secure a good percentage, 
and a conscientious one fall below 80. 

J It is not, I hoi>e, out of place to protest here against the 
imperfect estimate which I have often heard expressed of a school- 
master's work. Men look at the time-table, and assess it at five 
hours a day, which they contrast with their own long hours behind 
the counter or the plough. But no teacher who hopes to make 
his mark works as little as five bouts. Many head teachers com- 
pute the work they do in school alone at eight hours in the day ; 
and an examination of their books has convuiced me that they do 
not overstate their case. Hitherto they have had to train sepa- 
rately pupil- teachers, students of the Training College, and students 
preparmg for the civil service or for matriculation, and though 
we shall relieve them of some of this and simplify what remains, 
it will scarc-cly be possible to reduce the time they employ. 
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They have, iii addition, to watch theii- uaaistauts at their work, 
and train them where they are dehcieut ; to keeji registers and 
time-tables ; and above all to keep uj) tbeir reading at home ; to 
be better iustnieted than the young teatlicrs whom the depart- 
ment sends out to them. The profession whifh demands all this 
from them demands also that they should maintain a buoyant 
vitality and an equable temper : should never be listless or 
harassed ; impatient with slow pupils or harsh to the vivacious. 

Tlie question of punishments in schools lias, I hope, been settled poni 
by the late circular, which restricts the right of the cane to the '"^ 
head master or to a deputy nomitmted by him and approved by 
the department. So little has this circular tied the hands of 
willing schoolmasters, that I have found a school where ten boys 
have been caned in a day, and another not very large one where 
twenty-two suffered in a week. There is, however, a difficulty in 
Borae cases which the mere license to cane does not remove. A 
female head teacher in a conntrj- school cannot always deal with 
the sturdy elder boys who are her worst pupils — boys of 13 and 
14. I believe almost all trouble from this cause will be removed, 
when the Act is enforced, so that only studious children need to be 
kept at school after 12. Meantime, 1 think the teacher should be 
empowered to call in the tmant-ofiicer of the district or the head 
of police, and hand over culprits to him for corpoml punishment. 
Practically the mere knowledge that the teacher can do this will 
preclude the necessity for the application in almost every case. 

The last and most vital question touching the position ofTbtpn. 
teachers is their claim to know ccaetly how they stand in the ta^M 
service. At present, the district inspector enters bis opinion of J^a'^^bi 
the school in an inspector's book, aud writes up a private report, S^Sr 
which may differ considerably in wording and even in generyl 
effect, to the department. TTie department kce{)s ami refers to 
the private, not the public reports ; and thus it occasionally 
happens that a teacher is moved or censured or refused the 
preferment be would naturally have, while he has always, as he 
believes, been well reported on. I do not know that it is possible 
or desirable altogether to do away with private reports. An 
inspector, suspecting delinquency of some kind (such as in- 
accurate entries), is bound to communicate his suspicious, tliat 
they may be kept on record for his successor's information, or 
their accuracy tested mthout delay by the dei«irtiuent. So again, 
there is a certain general impression of chamcter, favourable or 
anfavourable, which an inspector carries away from eveiy school ; 
and which he may fairly reserve for the information of his 
superiors. But it is of tar higher importance that the whole 
service should think itself fairly dealt with, than that a perfect 
system of surveillance should be maintained. I think, therefore, 
that in the three cases I have instanced — where a man is suddenly 
transferred without explanation to a less desirable appointment, 
or where he is not allowed to retain his own school, which has 
become more valuable, or where he is censured — he should be 
allowed to demand a court of enquiry, composed of two inspectors o«™"f 
and two head teachers, and presided over by some person named "** 

Dignz.dbyGoO'^le 
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for that purpose, together with tlie other four members, by the 
Minister. Such u court should sit in Mclbourue, and should not 
hear counsel, and its decision sliuuld be tiiial. 
cecDBUinu Having examined at length several cases of alleged ill-treats 
^mi«to ment by the department, 1 can testify that in general the com- 
"^ plaints made have been preposterous or grotesque. But I cannot 
say that there have not lieeu some cases of real grievance ; and 
these, it must lie remembered, will commonly happen with good 
teachers whose proftnsional chances are so *valuable that they 
sabmit to wrong rather than complain. Be the complaints 
urgent or trivial, however, it is fur better they should be dis- 
posed of at once than allowed to rankle and become stock for 
political agitation. I have met one mau at least whose brain 
had evidently been impaired by brooding over a grievance which 
a court of enquiry' wciuld have disposed of in a day's sitting. 
ThaUu*. In treating of the Training College I have spoken of some 
tSJ'lSSi means by which the departmeut may encourage a healthy esprit 
SqgHidt"' de corps among tlie teachers of the colony. But administration, 
^ZSS! however excellent, cim do little until the principle of promotion 
by merit, and by merit only, is thiiroughly established. Only 
when the teacher knows that he can rise by honest work to the 
bdttM de marechal will he feel proud of his service, and proud of 
the comrades with whom he is working, and against whom he is 
contending in fair rivalry. 

Rules ai'Fecting the Positiom, Promotion, and Uiobts of 

Teachebs. 

1. After 1880, five classes shall be established for teachers ; 

(1.) Those who have passed the second year examination in arts 

at the University of Melbourne with first or second honours. 

(2.^ Those who have passed simply or with third-class honouis. 

I Those who have passed the first year examination in first 



or second class honours. (4.) Those who have passed simply c 
with third-class honours, (a.) Those who have passed the 
matriculation with credit in Euglish and arithmetic or the license 
ezaminatiou as amended. The values of these classes shall be as 
5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 I'espectively. 

2, Actual teachers shall rank as follows : — 

Those certificated with first honours, or those who are actually 
iu charge of schools above TOO, or those who are first 
assistants in schools above 700, as 5. 
The certificated with second honours, or those in charge of 
schools above 500, or first assistants in schools between 
500 and 700, or second assistants iu schools above 700, 
as 4. 
The simply certificated, being head teachers of schools above 
250 and first assistants in such schools, and second 
assistants in schools above 500, as 3. 
Other head teachers or assistant teachers, being simply 

certificated, as 2. 
The simply licensed as 1. 
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3. The dep&rtmeQt may eubatitute the University certificate of 
teaching witii hoDoura and a simple certificate for the third and 
fonrth claesee as above constituted, or may take them as of equal 
valne. 

4. Teachers may rise from a lower into a higher class by passing 
the reqnieite ezaminatioD, and may rise a step a year from the 
lowest into the highest class if they prove themselves capable. 

3. After 1882, trie headships of high schools and scliool iuspec- 
torshipa shall be confined to B.A.8 of the University with a 
preference to those who have been not less than five years 
teachers in Btate schools. 

6. To facilitate rising from the different grades, teachers shall 
be allowed to coant two years' work as pupil-teachers in a high 
school as two years of service, and forty sets of rooms shall oe 
reserved at the Training (Jollege for teachers -anxious to attend 
lectures at the University. These shall be charged £30 to cover 
the cost of their board. The department shall decide in what 
order the rooms are to be assigned, if there are more applicants 
than can be accommodated at once. 

7. Holders of a certificate with honours (classes 1 and 3) must 
serve at least two years in a country school before they can rise 
to a head-mastership in either of the two highest classes, or to a 
first-assistan tship . 

8. Holders of a pass-ceitificate (classes 2 and 4) must serve 
at least four years in a country school before they can get a 
head-teacher ship in schools of the third and fourth class. 

0. The inspector shall detennine the efficiency of every school 
once a year, giving marks to a head teacher on the following 
priuch>le :- 



(Organization ... 'ZO 

Discipline ... 10 

Intelligent teaching 20 
Six classes at 7^ each 4d 
AUowwice ... 6 



or any lower multiple of two to ex- 
press very good ( v.g. '- 20 or 1 0) ; 
good(g. = 16or8); fair(f.-12 
or 6); moderate (m.= 8 or 4); or 
indifferent (i, — 4 or 2). 



100 



In paj'ment of results these numbers shall be taken as they are, 
BO that a maximum of £140 shall be divided by snch proportion 
of 100 as has been obtained. But, in estimating the efBciency 
of the teacher — 

Above 80 shall count as 5 

„ 60 „ 4 

„ 40 „ 3 

,, 20 „ 3 

Below 20 „ 1 

nils will fonn nine classes of teachers every year, their rank being 
determined by the certificate of appointment and the certificate 
of Tesnlts. Thus — 

Highest certificate of honour/ '^ + 1°' " " V *«' ' ~ '" 
° I or y or 8 or 7 or o. 

1 + 5 or 4 or 3 or 2 or 1 « 6 
or 5 or 4 or 3 or 2. 
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10. Head teachers of the largest schools (Claas A) (above 700) 
shall be those whose vnlne is 65 in the last seven years. Head 
teachers of the second class (B) (500-700) shall be those whose 
value ia 60 in the same period. Head teachers of schoola 
between 250 and 500 shall have a qualification of 55. First 
assistants in schools above 700 slijill have a qualificntion of 65. 
Promotion shall be determined by the qualification ; and when 
the qualification is equal, seniority shall count so far that no one 
shall have juniors promoted over hie head for thret years. 

11. A head teacher falling below the value of his school shall 
be removed, and put in a scliool uf a lower grade ; but shall not 
be reduced more than one grade at a time or except at intervals 
of three years. But a head teacher taking charge of a dis- 
organized school may be allowed half a year to bring it into 
order, during which his results may tell for and shall not tell 
against him. 

12. Teacliers whose value does not exceed 28 in seven years 
shall not be capable of taking a heod-teachership, except in 
Class I. or F, or an assistant-teachership above the sixth class. 

13. For assistant teachers the scale snail be thus calcolated — 
Efficient teaching ... ... 1^, 3, or 4^ 

Intelligent teachmg ... ... |, 1, or 1^ 

Discipline ... ... ... |, 1, or l| 

And in calculating results for assistant teachers their maximum 
shall be divided by 15, or any smaller number that they have 
obtained. 

14. In case two examinations for results are held during tlie 
year, these values shall he raised proportionately. 

15. No teacher who does not average at least 2 for teaching 
ability can be head teacher above Class F or first assistant 
teacher in a school above Class D ; and any teacher making 5 for 
efficiency during seven years shall have 1 added to his certificate 
of qualification. 

16. The term organization shall include a proper arrangement 
of the time-table, an efficient distribution of classes, and a satis- 
factory classification of the pupils. 

17. The term discipline shall include the behaviour of the 
pupils out of school as well as in school, for the head master ; the 
attention of the children, as well as their silence during work, 
for the class teachers ; and a proper keeping of the rolls for both. 

18. Head teachers of schools in classes A and B and first and 
second assistant teachers shall have a right to appeal to the 
inspector-general, and demand a fresh examination of their 
schools 01 classes ; but in such cases the paper-work of the 
examination appealed against must be forwarded to the head 
office, and the inspector-general may base his decisicn apon 
these, unless the appeal is only or chiefly for vivd wee work. 

19. No teacher shall suffer loss in fiitnre by being changed to 
a worse position than he or she holds, or by being transierred 
when his [ her 1 school is about to be enlai^ged, unless the public 
reports of the district inspector justily such a punishment. 

20. The Minister shall appoint a court of appeal at the begin- 
ning of each year, which shall have the power to heat appeals by 
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aoy teacher or other officer in tlie department who may cousider 
himaelf aggrieved ; and abaJl also have tlie power to refuae to 
hear them if the complainant cannot make out a good prima Jacie 
case in writing. Counsel shall not be heard on either side, and a 
decision of the court once given shall be final. 

Powers and Duties or the Head Teachers. 

1. Every head teacher or sole teacher shall keep a roll, in 
wbicb parents may enter the names and ages of their children ; 
and shall be bonnd to receive snch names in school, between 
school times, or in any other hour between 8 a-ni. and 8 p.m. on 
week days, at his private residence. The head teacher may 
demand proof of age from the parent,' as provided by tlie statute. 

2. The head teacher shall fix the school hours, with resenation 
of the right of the board of advice to define the period of recess. 
He eball draw up the time-tables for the school, and see that a 
time-table for eacii class is posted in every room. K the morning 
hours exceed two, he may allow children to leave after the second 
muster-roll has been taken, 

3. He may require the attendance of the assistant teachers a 
^larter of an hour before school-time, and may keep them in for 
an honr after afternoon school, to maintain order among children 
who are kept in. But he must observe rotation in imposing this 
duty, except that in schools of Class A the first assistant shall be 
exempted. 

4. The head teacher shall keep a book in which the time when 
the teachers come and leave snail be entered by themselves. 
Members of the board of advice may enter the room where this 
book is kept to see that the entries are made regularly. 

6. The head teacher has entire charge of the school-buildings 
during school-time and in midday recess, but the board of advice 
has <£arge of them out of school hours, and on Saturdays and 
Sundays. If the board, having used them, neglect to clean them 
and put them in order before school begins again, the head master 
shall report tiieir conduct to the department. 

6. The bead teacher shall cause a bell to be rung before each 
toU-call, and members of the board of advice may attend at snch 
times to check the rolls. ' 

7. The head teacher may require pupil-teachers, or children over 
9, and living within half a mile of the house, to deliver the sum- 
mons to show cause on the parents of truant children. 

8. The head teacher shtJl send in the school rolls for eveiy 
loenth'On fie first Monday of the succeeding month to the board 
of advice for his district, addressing them to the correspondent if ' 
no other person is named by the board. He shall also fttmish 
separate truant lists, showing the names of the children who have 
&Uen short of the legal number of attendances. He shall also 
fbraiBh returns to the department according to forms supplied for 
t^e pnrpoae. 

5. ,The head teacher in echobls of Classes A and B is not bonnd 
to take any class. His work is to organize ; and it most be left to 
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his disci-etioD, which will be severely tested by the result system, 
whether he cau do more by teaching himself or by sapervising the 
teaching of liia asBistants. But he shall be bound to give 
instruction himself for an hour a day at leaet to the pupil-teacbers. 

10. It shall be one duty of the head teacher to send in on the 
20th of the month a statement of the sums due to the assistaut 
teachers and to liimtielf, calculating to the end of the month ; and 
he shall be authorized to keep back any sums that have not been 
earned during the remainder of the month. On the second of 
every month he shall forward receipts for all paymento to the 
department. 

11. The head teacher is alone competent to inflict corporal 
chastisement, but he may delegate this duty, with permisaiou of 
the department, to a first or second assistant in all casee, except 
those that occur in the assistant teacher's own class. In no case 
shall more than 12 strokes be inflicted, nor shall any offences 
except bad language, indecent conduct, disobedience or flagrant 
disorder, be punished corporally ; and a record of all punishments 
shall be kent and forwarded to the department. The head teacher 
shall not allow the use of any pointers, with which a blow ran be 
given, 

12. A head teacher shall have the right to demand that any 
assistant whose percentage for practical work has fallen below 2 
two years running, or has not made the sum of 10 in Ave years, 
shall be removed from his school. 



Assistant Tbachkbs. 
1, Assistant teachers will be allowed to serve two years in 
a high school a,8 pupil-teachers, qualify ing themselves for 
University examinations in Arts, and receiving such salaries 
as they may agree for with the head teacher without detriment 
to their position in State schools — that is, at the end of the two 
years they shall be entitled to such appointments as they would 
have held by remaining in State schools, and the two years at 
the high school shall count as two yeara of service on their 
average classiflcation for the last three years. Always pro- 
vided that, if they are dismissed from the high school for 
misconduct, it shall count as dismissal from a State school. In 
such a case, they shall have an appeal to the department, which 
may cancel the dismissal without restoring them to the high 
school, and which shall then place them aa bood as may be in 
a State school. 
3. Assistant teachers having served ten years shall have the 
■ right to claim that they may be placed as head teachers in tiie 
following ratio : — The percentage of 7J shall be valued thus — 
Above 6 — 5 ; above 4^ = 4 ; above 3 — 3 ; above H == 2 ; sad 
under 1^=1. The certiflcates then counting as with bead teachers, 
there will be nine classes ; and those whose value has been 65 
in the last seven years shall be entitled to head-teacherships in 
Class B ; those whose value is 60 in Class C ; 65 in Class D ; 
and 50 in Class E. 
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Extra Subjects. 

1. Every teacher shall in fiitare be trained to give inBtmctioD 
in Latin, algehra, and geometry, and either in ^aBs-singing or 
in geconetric drawing. Latin, algebra, and geometry will hence- 
forUi form part of the eabjects of instrnction in every npper 
sixth class. 

2. Male teachers will henceforth be required to give instmctioa 
in drill and gymnastics. 

3. Teachers will be allowed to charge for instmctioa in the 
followiM aabjects at the weekly rates subjoined ; — 

French ... ... ... ... Is. or less. 

Trigonometry ... .., ... ... Is. or less. 

Mensnration ... ... ... ... Is. or less. 

Book-keeping ... ... ... ... is. or less, 

Elements of agricnltare ... ... Is. or less. 

Elements of natural science ... ... Is. or less, 

And similarly for any approved subject not included in the above 
list 



BOARDS OF ADVICE. 



The fnuners of the Act of 187^, to amend the law relating to !>»«* 
education, were not prepared totakeaway all the powers of control ESImJ'oJ' 
which the people of a district, as represented by a school board, SSSlSi^ 
had enjoyed. At the same time it seems to have been thought ^i^***" 
that as the central gOTemment was undertaking the whole cost 
of the schools it ought practically to have the entire management. 
The powers left to the new boards were, therefore, with one remark- 
able exception, more nominal than real. 

I subjoin the clauses in the Act which define the duties of 
school boards. 
Section XV. — The duties of boards of advice shall be : — 

(1.) To direct with the approval of the Minister what 
ase shall be made of school baildings after the children 
are dismissed from school or on days when no school is held 
therein ; to suspend any school-teacher for misconduct and 
report the canseof such suspension to the Minister. 
(2.) To report on the condition of the schools, as to the 
premises and their condition, whether new schools are 
required, and as to the books, furniture, gymnastic appli- 
ances, or other requirements. 
(3.) To visit the schools from time to time, and to record the 
number of children present, and their opinion as to the 
general condition and management of the schools. 
(4^ To use every endeavour to indnce parents to send their 
children regularly to school, to compare the attendance of 
children at school with the roll for the school district, and 
to report the names of parents who fail or refuse to educate 
their children or to send them to school. 
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(5.) To Tecommend the payment by the Edacation Departs 
ment of school fees, or the grant of a Bcholarahip oi 
exhibition in the case of any child displaying nnoanal 
ability. 
n»a«pu»- The first part of clause 1 relates to a veiy important point — 
^^j^ the use of school bnildings when they are not wanted for school 
of wioDi parposes. In large towns there is commonly no want of a bailding 
toitam that may be hired for balls or lectures or evening classes ; and in 
snch places at^ building is apt to be better than the school, as 
there is a difficnlty aboat clearing away school benches and 
desks. But in conntry districts the school is often the only 
building in which a meeting of any kind can be held ; and the 
inhabitants are apt to think it unreasonable if they cannot now 
and again get the use of an empty building for public purposes. 
The words " to direct with the approval of the Minister " have 
hitherto been construed to mean that the Minister's sanction 
must be obtained for any nse of the school, but that the board of 
advice are the persons who ought to apply for it, though not (tf 
necessity the only persons whose application will be listened to. 
The case for the department is that these applications are always 
replied to without delay, and are habitually granted except where 
grave reason for withholding consent exists. Boards of advice do 
not, I think, deny this. But they argue that the right to use the 
schoolrooms is one which might safely be entrusted to the persons 
whom their fellow citizens nave elected on a board of advice ; 
that the necessity of writing for leave is sometimes incoDvenient ; 
and that whenever a schoolmaster has any difference with a board 
of advice about the use of rooms the department snpporte the 
teacher against the board. To let the force of this last point be 
folly understood I may observe that a few head teachers have 
undoubtedly the same sort of feeling about their school buildings 
which clergymen in England have about their churches and 
churchyards ; regard them as freeholds, and dislike any attempt 
to make use of them for other than school purposes, 
AntuMM An instance will show how the present system works. The 
■"(oftha board of advice in a large country town applied some months 
smao! Ago for the use of the school buildings for a ball, there being no 
available room elsewhere in the town. The department gave 
permission. Immediately after the ball had been held the school- 
master wrote up complaining that the plaster of the walls bad 
been broken by nails, that one or two benches and locks had 
been damaged, and that the rooms had not been properly cleaned, 
BO that work on the following day had been delayed a fall hour 
for the school in general, and longer still for the head teacher 
himself. These charges are not denied by the board, and though 
there is a rule in such cases that the board shall pay a trifling 
snm to the head master, as compensation for the extra cleaning 
required, the snm usually paid would not have met the damage 
done in this instance. The department accordingly wrote back to 
say that the board of advice would be refused the use of the room 
in future. I confess to thinking that both the head teacher and 
the department displayed a certain wast of tact on tliis occasion. 
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the head t«acher was boond to take the matter np, to see that 
the mischief wrought was repaired, and to gnard against STich 
misadTentnres in tbe fiitnre. Bnt had he applied at once to the 
board of advice he would certainly have obtamed ample repara- 
tion ; and had the department refrained from punishing, nntil 
reparstioD was refused, it wonld not have alienated gentlemen 
woo down to that time had taken a warm interest in the fortnnes 
of the school. As it was, all the damage done was repaired by 
the delinquents, and a small fine paid in recognition of tbe 
mistake committed. Bnt the members of the board of advice 
felt, naturally aa I think, that they had been insulted ; the chair- 
man resigned, and though another member has been elected the 
board, when I visited the town, was still unwilling to act. Mean- 
while two assistant masters of the school have applied for and 
obtained the use of the rooms for evening classes. To this there 
can be no possible objection ; bat their application has not been 
through tbe board, which is said in the Amending Act " to direct" 
how ^e school buildings shall be need after hours. 

I see no reason why boards of advice should not be entrusted SST"*' 
with the control of the school buildings out of school honrs, tbaSkim 
leaving it to the Minister to interfere where the board has abused m'i^'' 
its power. It is not only desirable that the people of a district ooi'mmLk 
shoold not be debarred the use of a public room, and good to """^ 
interest them in the preservation and ornamentation of the school, 
bat it is important to establish the principle that a school is built 
for public uses, not for private control. I am sure teachers at 
large will gain when their powers over schoolrooms are more 
precisely defined, even though they are circumscribed ; and, when 
a common occasion of jealousy and quarrels is removed, the 
department will be relieved the task of answering several 
hundred letters a year. Now tad again difflculties will of course 
occur ; but I do not think any can occur of a more serious kind 
than the one I have noticed as actually produced by the present 
system. 

While the powers of boards of advice have been circnmacribed nuniiua 
within the narrowest limits on this matter of the use of school »i1ti«ki° 
buildings they are very fiill on a point which afTects the self- IS^S^ 

aect of teachers infinitely more than the control of school m«!iaiy 
dings. They may " suspend any school teacher /or miscon- ""^ 
duet." Conpled with another clause which gives them the power 
of visiting the schools fi^m time to time to " record their opinion 
of the general condition and management," this enactment seems 
to make the school board supreme over tbe teaching staff. It has 
led, I understand, to several unpleasant altercations ; bnt has 
practically been neatralized by the good sense of the boards 
generally, and because it is understood that the department sides 
with the teachers. I confess to thinking that the precise nature 
of the powers given in so important a matter ought to be clearly 
defined. For mstance, if a right to visit includes the right of 
asking a teacher questions before his class — why he adopts such 
a method or gives such an explanation — and such cases have 
occurred, the teacher's anthority wilt be ondermiaed and the 
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school demoralized. Again, if the board may suspend a teacher 
liecause he is a strict or a laz disciplin Brian, or because he is 
unpnnctaal in attendance or slovenly in dress, the positioD of 
teachers will be unbearable. These are matters with which the 
inspectors and the department ought to deal. The duties left 
to boards of advice will still be very important. As represen- 
tatives of the district, who are responsible for the attendauoe of 
the children, and whose negligence may cause the district to be 
fined, they ought to have greater power than they have of check- 
ing attendance. It is to them, in the first instance, not to the 
department, that the schoolmastei oueht to submit his list of 
attendances. In the same way their ahsolute right to be present 
at roll call, and to ask then any questions that the calling 
over suggests, cannot, I think, be denied. But, except for this 
purpose, their presence in a school should be only to note silently 
what is done. They must bear in mind that the presence of 
strangers always unsettles children and makes all but the oldest 
teachers nervous ; and that silent observation of the way in which 
work is done is among the most important parts of an inspector's 
work. They may safely reserve their criticisms to be entered in 
the book for the purpose, or confidentially commoaicated to the 
teacher, or imparted to the inspector at his periodical Tisita. 
Their power of suspending should, I think, be limit«d to cases 
which might form the subject of an enquiry in the criminal coarts, 
or to such gross breaches of morality as are ranked by common 
repute in the same category. 

I have spoken in my introductory report of the importance 
of giving the board of advice right of objection to a teacher of 
tainted character. Several members of boards have expressed 
their desire that they should receive notice before a teacher is 
r removed, so that they may be enabled to remonstrate, if one who 
' has secured the confidence of the district is sent away against 
[ his own wishes, to a distant post. The matter is one beset with 
" difficulties. I was told, in one case, that the people of the town" 
ship would have subscribed, if they had been apprised in time, 
to keep a popular and efficient schoolmaster among them without 
loss to himself. On the other hand, the department finds it diffi- 
cult as it is to move teachers, and believes the difficulty would be 
increased indefinitely if teachers could mt^e interest with the 
boards of advice to protest against their removal. On the whole, 
I think, it is safer to leave the department absolute in these 
matters, and to trust that, when the sta£F of inspectors is increased 
and the inspectors are brought into closer communication with 
the boards of advice, the wishes of the various districts will be 
understood and consulted as far as possible at the head office, 
nh It is, I think, the board of advice who should decide whether 

Su,^***" the time of recess is to be an hour or an hour and a half daring 
'^^ST the day, and (with some limitation) when it is to begin. I foand 
"""^ one instance, where a head teacher, otherwise deservedly esteemed, 
was at war with his board of advice, because he liked a short 
recess and an early breaking-up of school, while parents com- 
plained that their children could not get home and dine in an 
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honr. So again, it is the boBtd of advice who, within certain 
limits, should fix the holi<ia7e. A week at Christmae ia, I fear, 
necessary eveiywhete, but in Bairnsdale where the hopping time 
lasts over Febraory and March there is a clear gain in trans- 
ferring as mnch as possible of the vacation to Uiose months ; 
wbOe abont Koroit May would probably be the month when 
holidays would be most acceptable to parents. 

The department, I know, holds that boards of advice at present o««^ 
receive every attention, and are invested on application with every S^io- 
power they seem capable of using well ; in ract, that it is their ^«b> 
own fault, if tbey do not already do all, or almost all, that I wish JddS'' 
to place in their hands. I can only answer that boards of advice 
in general do not share this opinion ; and that legally they 
have no power, of themselves, which private persons in a 
district do not possess, except that of writing their opinions 
in school records, and the doubtful one of suspending t^hers. 
The better the men the more unwilling they will be to play 
at power. Unless, therefore, some grave reason can be shown 
for forcing them to correspond with the head' office whenever 
they want the use of a room, or whenever a school fence needs 
repairs, or to get instructions when children are to be sum- 
moned, I venture to think that these matters and others such are 
better left in their hands, ^e school boards in England and 
the district committees in Massachusetts exercise incomparably 
greater powers than those onr own boards will receive if my 
scheme be adopted in its entirety. We have centralized even 
more than France, where the departmental council, though respon- 
sible to the Minister, is a governing body. 

I subjoin a scheme of the powers I think boards of advice 
ought to receive ; and which might, I presume, be given by the 
Governor in Council, in the same way that rules for the payment 
and training of teachers have been framed. 



Duties and Powers of Boards of Advice. 

The datiea of boards of advice shall be — 

1. To assign the district to every school within their the 
jurisdiction, defining it« boundary ; and to hang up a vam or 
description, or both tliese, authenticated by the signatures of the 
cbairmEui and of the correspondent, in the town nail or district 
postrK>ffice. 

. 2. To exchange districts with one another, duly notifying the 
Minister of the changes made, and with power on the part of the 
Minister to disallow the changes. 

3. To settle whether a child is or is not within the statutable 
distance irom a State school. 

■ 4. To hear appeals when a schoolmaster refuses to let children 
be transferred to another school during the school half-year. 

' 5. On the first Monday of every month to receive rolls for the 

■ last month fi^m every school in the district, with separate truant 
■lists showing the children who have iallen short of the legal 
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number of attendances^ and with the foils of the aboenoe booka 
showing the reasons, given by tlie parents. 

6. To order the truant officer of the district, or the police if the 
truant officer cannot attend, to prosecnte parents who have 
offended gainst the provisions of tne Gdacation Act 

7. To Gommonicate with the department at the end of erery 
three months, forwarding tabular statements of attendances, and 
flxplftiaing if there have been any special reasons to make the 
attendance in the district irregular. 

8. To expend so much of a petty cash innd, not exceeding £5 
a school for every school where there are more than one, or £10 
where there is only one, as is needed for temporary repairs and 
improvements such as are not allowed for in the mamtenanoe 
tirnd ; for instance, on fencing, mending a roof or tank, planting 
trees or patting up a verandaJa. 

d. To receive all fines levied in the district by the police 
magistrate for trnancy, with power to spend them on the objects 
above enumerated or in prizes to the school children of the 
district. 

10. To decide whether thev will receive into the district a 
teacher who has been suspended during the last year or at any 
time removed from his post for misconduct, the department being 
bound to give the board notice beforehand in all such cases. 

11. To enter any school and watch the ordinary work, not 
interrupting it ; to inspect the lists after roll call ; t« make entriee 
in the book kept for the purpose as to the punctnal attendance of 
teachers and pupils, and as to the general efficiency of die school. 
To be present at the inspector's visits, having notice beforehand 
when he will come ; and to be present also at the half-yearly or 
yearly examinations by the head teacher. 

12. Where a charge of a tricing kind is brought against a 
teacher to communicate with the department and require that 
an inspector be commissioned to investigate it within two months. 

To act as a board of enquiry by themselves, if both parties 
agree to this in writing, in which case the decision of the board 
shall be iinal, and the department shall take action upon it. 

Where a serious charge is brought, such as of immoral conduct 
or peculation, to communicate with the department and obtain a 
special court, suspending the teacher meantime till the depart- 
ment has taken action. 

13. To determine the time at which the midsummer and mid- 
winter holidays begin, with the reservation that the former shall 
not begin later than Christmas Day. In cases approved of by the 
Minister to transfer a period, not exceeding a month, of vacation 
from the holidays ae actually distributed to some other time that 
may be more convenient for the district. 

14. To determine whether the time of recess in the middle of Hie 
day is to he an hour or an hour and a hal^ and whether it is to 
begin at 12, 12.30, or 1. 

15. To amalgamate, where it shall seem desirable, any two 
schools within their district in Glass G- on the half-time principle, 
drawing one and three-fiilhs salaries and reasonable costs of tiuta- 
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port from the department in eacli each case of amalgamation ; or to 
amalgamate schools in the way indicated by co-operatioD between 
the boards of two different districts. Bnt notice of such amal- 
gamations must be given to the department ; and all payments of 
aolaiy shall be made in the usual course through the department. 

16. To decide whether a school shall be closed through fear of 
infection, or to exempt the parents of an outlying district from 
attendance for a time in cases where their children would pass 
through an infected quarter. But the board must instantly 
apprise the Minister of the action it has taken in such cases ; and 
tfie Minister may overrule it 

17. To exempt children from twenty per cent, of the statutory 
attendances in cases where one parent is dead, or permanently 
absent irom home, or disabled by illness, and where it appears 
that the services of the child or children are needed at home. 

IS. To direct what use shall be made of school buildings after 
the children are dismissed from school or on days when no school 
is held therein. 

19. To meet within a week of election and elect a chairman 
and correspondent, whose names shall be gazetted. In case a 
chairman or correspondent resigns or vacates ofSce to elect his 
successor at the time of his resignation or vacating, or within two 
weeks of the notification that lie has resigned or vacated. In 
case the board neglects to do this the Governor in Council may 
Bominate a cbairnum and correspondent. 



HIGH SCHOOLS.' 



I have hinted in my summary at the reasons which seem to staM «bo 
make it imperative that the State shonld establish schools inter- SSJEr't?" 
mediate between the State school and the University. I may add SS^ta 
that the veiy excellence of our State schools makes it necessary E^^ 
to supplement them. The best of them teach what they teach so 
well that a great many parents are satisfied to withdraw their 
children altogether from the costly and pretentions, but not much 
more satis^to^, middle-class schools. The result is, first — 
which is not undesirable — that only the best middle-class schools 
can maiutaiu themselves, and next, that even a good middle-class 
school has but a poor chance in any but a large town. Where ten 
or a dozen additional pupils may make the difference between 
profit and loss it will orten happen that just this number is taken 
off by the State school, either learning extras in it or simply 
working up to the primary standard. It need scarcely be said 
that many families suffer severely by the want of middle-class 
schools. In the first place the teaching of extras in primary 
schools is more or less accidental, and an excellent head teacher 
may not be qualified, and may have no assistant qualified, to give 
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inBtmctioD in French, in chemistry, or in trigonometrr. In the 
next place the class of education offered by schools which tank 
between the primary schools and the University is of snch im-: 
portance as to demand a separate and most careful organization. 
EveiT township of three thoosand contains fifty or a hnndred 
&milies who wonld wish their children to continne their ednco- 
tion three, fonr, or five years beyond the age of twelve, when the 
standard of the primary schools onght to have been attained. If 
the State does not assist these famdies to support a high school 
they will commonly he nnable to do it. Id some cases they will 
make a sacrifice and transfer themselves to a larger town for the 
sake of their children's education. More commonly they will 
select one child for education in an expensive Melbourne school 
and will leave the others to learn as they can in the primary 
school of the place. But often they will make no effort, and 
children who might have held their own creditably in the intel- 
lectual competition of professional life will be kept on a little 
longer than is necessary at the primary school and then be trans- 
ferred at once to practical life or to household duties. 
iiiaBbkta Were the State to take all the higher schools of the country 
utu^bS^T- into its own hands the expense of the change would be enormoos. 
toiSdlS?' ^ believe the fees paid for tuition alone in seven of our largest 
eiuiKdHx^ schools amount to about £30,000; and these represent the real 
cost of the tuition given, as the principal's income is in every 
case derived exclusively, or all but exclusively, from boarding and 
a percentage on extras. No doubt the schools I have instanced 
represent a considerable part of our grammar school system ; but 
while the cost of buying up the whole and giving compensation 
to principals would be very great, the State, by doing it, would 
only have done half its work. The small towns which I have 
spoken of as the places where cheap secondary education is most 
wanted at present would gain nothing if the Scotch College and 
Church of England Grammar School in Melbourne were flirown 
open free of coat. The State would have to supplement the pur- 
chase by establishing new schools all over the country. Mean- 
while it would be brought face to face with another difficulty : the 
question whether the education now ^veu in our chief grammar 
schools is of that practical nature which the class at present un- 
provided for requires. That the teaching our best schoolmasters 
give is thoroughly good of its kind I ^mit at once ; and the 
mere fact that hundreds of parents are willing to pay for it shows 
that it has a practical value to a certain class. I will even go 
fiirther, and say that it might be very unwise for the State to alter 
it in the schools where it is now given successfiilly. But the 
question whether we should try to scatter schools of this claaa 
broadcast over the country is quite another one. 
J*;^^ Our most important existing grammar schools are modelled on 
^nj" the great English foundations of Eton, Harrow, Ei^by, and 
Winchester.* The instruction given is essentially similar in 
language and mathematics. 

* I b>T> Innrtail UHtlniMsMMof aiiroliiatcnnuiuricliDOliftirUiBriatp. WiBMloriMnlb* 
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la langnage, the dead languages — Greek and Latin — ^fonu the im(m«. 
snbatnictare of the whole teaching, and a considerable knowledge 
of English and a moderate knowledge of French are commonly 
added. The pnpil is trained not merely to read but to write 
Zjstin and Qreek, and thongh the difficulties of those langnages 
prevent the snccess obtained from being very marked, as much 
time is commonly devoted to Latin and Qreek composition as 
would enable an average pupil to write French fluently. Qerman 
is at present only taogbt as an extra. 

In mathematics the teaching with the higher pupils goes as iar itia»- 
as plane trigonometry and conic sections. "»"** 

The teachmg of geography and history is very much influenced, a«mrib|r 
and not altogether fovorably, by the University Matriculation "*^^^ 
Examination. I believe it may be assumed that the information 
represented by the University text-books is mastered after a 
ftshion by the mtyority of the pupils. 

Physical science is being introduced into our grammar schools, f^^ 
but it only makes way gradually, because there is no energetic 
public demand for it, because no branch of physical science has 
as yet been made a part of the matriculation course, and because 
there is some difficulty in finding a supply of teadiers qualified 
to give instruction in it. As a rule, private schools cannot afford 
to try experiments. They must move altogether if they move at 
all ! otherwise the public will set down the teacher as crotchety 
and a theorist. I do not think, therefore, we can infer from the 
action taken hitherto by our public schools, that the head masters 
consider the present system the best conceivable, but only that 
they consider it the best practicable at this moment. 

Having myself a strong opinion that, even in our best existing a duhnt 
grammar schools, much of the teaching given is useless or attained SldHi^L 
at an extravagant cost of time, I hold yet more strongly that the Sbuf 
new sdiools the State proposes to found ought to give an educa- 
tion difl'erent in kind from the English classical model. A rich 
man may be able to afford the luxury of training his son to write 
Latin verse or to translate ^schylus. A poor man must prefer 
the languages of commerce. Even in science there will be some 
difference, and I should prefer training the mind of a future 
&rmer or merchant on chemistry and botany to taking him 
through the integral and differential calculus. Without disputing 
the theory that flie chief object of education is to strengthen the 
faculties rather than to store the mind, I hold that it is possible 
to do both, and that & system which would launch a young man 
npon life with a trained but nnstored intelligence is like a system 
of medicine which would give tonics and withhold food. 

I propose to start from the consideration what subjects may sbuhm tut 
profitably be omitted from the present coarse, and then to show ^liwibF 
m what way the time gained may be profitably employed. ^^^adoi 

In tiie first place, I wish ti see Greek omitted from the ^^ 
ordinary course and taught only in their last year to State 
scholars who are abont to go up to the University. The study 
of Greek was introduced at a time when no modem language 
except Italian had a literature worth studying, when Anatotie 
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and Hippocrates were the beat medical text-books, and when 
theology and metaphysics occupied the 'ip^t minds of the 
century &r more than is now the case. The atndy has been 
retained by tradition and habit, and is generally sapported on 
the gTonnde that the common Qreek t^xt-books are of singolar 
literary finish, or that Grreek is necessary to medical and theo- 
logical students, or that the Q-reek language from its stmctare 
and difficulties is an exceptionally good discipline for the mind. 

1 cannot dispute the first of these statements. Even at this day 
I believe that a stndent of style will learn more from Greek 
models than irom the lit«ratare of any single country in modem 
Europe. Bat inasmnch as no existing system trains its students 
to appreciate this polish in less than four or five years, I hold 
that we can no more demand a knowledge of Greek from average 
men and women than the purchase of the highest works of ut 
from ordinary hoaseholders. The other two arguments I do not 
admit. Greek is not more necessary to the theological student 
than Hebrew, and he may as well learn both separately as one. 
Above all, the Greek of tJie New Testament is as different from 
the Greek taught in schools as the idiom of Bums from that of 
Pope ; and the only author I am acquainted with, Fhilo Judeeus, 
whose style really throws lieht on the New Testament, is never 
by any Chance taught in schools or colleges. The case is even 
stronger as regards medicine. No doubt many medical terms are 
derived from Greek, but they are either technical words never 
found in the great exemplars of classical literature, or barbarous 
modem compounds, intended to express modem thoughts and 
sometimes only expressing modem ignorance. Such terms as 
"alopesia," "cyanosis," "aneorism," "embolism," are not met 
with in oidinary Greek reading ; words like " sternum," " petro- 
leum," and " choroid " have lost their Greek forms ; and the 
name " oxygen " only records a mistaken theory of Lavoisier's. 
Lastly, the view that Greek ie an exceptionally good discipline 
for the mind can only be based on the difficulties it presents. 
Its grammar is scarcely more elaborate than tlie German, and it 
does not express thought so clearly as French. Above all, the 
discipline it imparts is only given to those who master it, and in 
proportion as it is more difficult than modern languages will it« 
discipline be less often felt. 

One of the profoundest classical scholars of modern times, 
the late Professor Couington, told me that, in consideration of 
the great difSculty of teaching Greek properly, when the claims 
of ouier branches of knowledge were recognised, he was prepared 
to see it struck ont of the list of necessary studies at Oxford. 
Two other scholars of scarcely inferior reputation. Professor 
Goldwin Smith and Dean Liddel, addressed a letter to the College 
of Physicians painting ont the uselessness of Uie study of Gre^ 
for medical men. ufi. Henry Sidgwick developed tiie general 
view elaborately in "Essays on a Liberal Education." These 
views have been accepted to some extent, and French and 
German are now put on an equal footing with Greek in the 
Woolwich examinatioDs. Therefore, even in a conserrative 
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country like Eagland, where the wealth of the higher claas <^ 
stadents permits a certain indulgence in edaoational loxariea, 
Qreek has been denounced or partially discarded aa eaperflaons.* 

Nest, of Latin compoBition. Be it Latin reree or Latin prose it i^ 
is almost equally unreal. Not even the moat perfect scholar can "*' 
80 completely master a dead language as to compose in it ; he can 
only striDg together old phrases that will serve t« express new 
thonghta. He must have authority &om Cicero or Tacitua, ftom 
Virgil or Ovid, for every phrase and every word he employs. 
Conceive a man trying to write Tennyson again in the language 
of Shakespeare, and we shall have a favorable idea of the sort of 
exerciae that this perverted ingenuity producea. I do not say 
that a finished production of the kind has not a certain charm for 
professed students ; the charm of associations called np, and the 
pleasure experts feel in a succesaiiil tour de force. But I 
do say that a young country cannot afford to throw away the 
thought of its youth upon the most artistic of Chinese puzzles. 
" I may be asked," says Mr. Grant Dufif, " if I would absolutely 
baniah &om education the practice of Latin compoaition, I reply, 
'From education, no; from general edacation, yes.' I should as 
soon think of proscribing fencing as of proacribing Latin composi- 
tion ; th^ are both mighty pretty pastimes uid very much upon a 
leTeL"t 

I do not apprehend much opposition to the proposal that the bi 
Greek language and Latin composition should be ezcladed from 
our high school course ; but I fear many who have followed me 
so tex will demur to my next suggestion, that no history except 
that of the British Empire since 1700 and that of Anatralia 
should be taught in our high achools. Nevertheless I speak on 
the subject from the result of mauy years' experience as a teacher, 
and with very strong convictions. I know it may and will be said 
that a knowledge of early English history is indispensable to a 
liberal education, and that the subject admits of being ao taught 
aa not to make great demands on the papQ's time. In fiw:t a 
strong pressure is being constantly brougut to make history part 
of the course in our primary acho<ns. There is a feeling that it is 
disgraceful for boys and girls to leave school without some idea 
at kast of such epochs as the Norman Conquest, the wars with 
France, the Reformation, the Great ftebelliou, and the Revolution, 
or without some acquaintance with the hiatories of Alired, William 
the Conqueror, Henry VIII., Cromwell, and Williajn III. 

In reply, I would beg my readera to ask themselves, what 
knowledge worth having a boy of fifteen can acquire about times 
aod peraoDS thoroughly unlike his own. Let us take one of the 
iUiutrationB I have used, the Great BebelUon. Ths England of 
tliat day was not the mining and manufacturing Englana of thu 
century, a country covered with railways and studded with large 
towns. It had no ne«^paper press worth speaking of; its houses of 
Peers and Commons held quite different relations fix>m those which 

Id Mbv mnl*, tb* ItuBm who kaap Onak In oar iiSooli adTlia that IM itailT mir b* dlipDBid 
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exist at present ; its taxation had been or was independent of ex- 
cise, and property tax, and asseesed taxes; its people were intlaenced 
by religion in the conduct of their daily lives and in their political 
struggles to an extent that can scarcely be understood now. 
Its courts were governed in their procedure and decisions by pre- 
cedents of the middle ages, while its ripest thinkers anticipated 
the ideas which have been embodied in the American Constitution. 
Thanks to Macaulay, Hallam, Carlyle, Sanford, and Gardiner, 
any man of average education may study these times with insight 
and understanding. Bat the cleverest boy or girl can learn 
nothing that is really worth knowing about them from such text- 
books, excellent of tiieir kind, as Edith Thompson's and Bright'a 
histories, the books now in use in oar schools. What they leank 
is a farrago of dates and technical names (like ship-money and 
star-chamber) and names of battles and names of statesmen 
and generals ; and what they remember is an anecdote here and 
there, or a striking incident— the execution of Charles I., or the 
concealment of his son in the oak. They fail to learn more, 
not only or chiefiy because their text-books are meagre, bnt 
because their minds are undeveloped. It takes some knowledge 
of the world, or a high imaginative faculty to transport oneself 
back into past ages and understand the characters and springs of 
action of a different time. So far as I can judge, very few acqoire 
the knowledge or develope the imagination or feel an interest in 
history proper till they nave reached the first year of an Univer^ 
sity course. 
Ai»i«Bt The reasons I have advanced against the study of English 

'''*^' history will of course tell with incomparably greater cogency 
against the study of ancient history ; and while I would not debar 
the teacher from lecturing on it in connection with the literature a 
pnpil is reading, literature which will probably lie within a period 
of fifty years, I would certainly exclude the history of the times 
HMnof before Ceesar. On the other hand, an ordinary boy or girl will, I 
^ think, be interested in the history of the Aus^alian colonic, and 

able to understand it. Why certain parts of the colony were first 
settled, and what were the special circumstances of each settlement ; 
the history of exploration, and of pastoral settlement, and of gold 
discoveries, and of constitutional government are all matters that 
have an unmistakable freshness and meauing for the present 
generation. Happily the Department of Education has seen the 
want of a text-book on this subject and provided for meeting it.* 
H^tatiM The economy of time which the changes that I have already 
iISS."' proposed will cause will be very great I wonld hint at one 
other alteration which Mr. Grant Duff has recommended. " So 
far from the learner being shut ap with grammar and dictionary, 
every conceivable help must be given, fhe best translations, the 
best illustrations from art, must always be at hand." By illos* 
trations from art I take it Mr. Grant Duff alludes to the use of 
photographs of old Roman buildings, and such books as Milman's 
"Horace" or Bum's "Rome." The cost to a teacher of supplying 

wltb Ui. Mtnat Cluing tuottw nnllent bnul-tnbk o( AiwtnUu hiitoT 
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himself with these would not be very ^at if the department 
procorect them for him, as is done with school mantiala, at trade 
price. I would add one hint from my own experience. When a 
papi], by the aid of translations, has acquired a fairly large 
Tocabnlary he ought to be practised in translation at sight and 
enconraged to guess. We are apt, I think, to trust too much to 
a scholar's memory, and too little to his intelligence. Yet the 
way in which every one of us has learned the mother tongne 
has been by baring a few words explained and by guessing or 
thinking ont the meaning of a great many. 

I proceed now to set out what I think the pupils in a highstarti^ 
school might learn. Ther will come there from the primary SaS^iii^ 
schools thoroaghly trained in grammar, writing, geography, and 
arithmetic, and those who have been in the upper sixth wiU also 
have learned a little Latin and Euclid and algebra. They will 
have firom five to six hours of work a day in the high school, 
except on Wednesdays and Saturdays, when I propose that they 
should have two half-holidays. 

Taking language first, there is no study so important as that ""J^ 
of Euglish, and nothing more essential than that they should be 
able to write their own language with some ease, and know what 
some of the greatest Englishmen have written about. Part of 
their English studies will be prescribed for them from year to 
year by the University, as many will be working for the civil 
service or matriculation examinations. I believe there is a 
growing feeling among the head masters of our great schools that 
a play of ShakeBpeare should always form part of the matricu- 
lation examination. If this become law it will be better, I think, 
in a middle-class school to concentrate the pupils' work upon 
such writers as have formed oar modern style. These cannot be 
chosen by any arbitrary rule. To my own apprehension Addison, 
Swift, and Goldtmith are modem writers, while Johnson, Gibbon, 
and Burke (especially the first), have a foreign or antiquated 
idiom. But I would only advise that no attempt should be 
made in a high school to begin the study of English literature 
before the eighteenth century, and would leave it to the discretion 
of the teacher if he was unwilling to sacrifice the concentrated 
thought of Gibbon or the fluent wisdom of Burke to the fear lest 
a pupil should acquire some tricks of false antithesis or a taste 
for the barbaric gold of a rhetorical style. Similarly each man 
must decide for himself whether he wiU teach from such a book 
as " Typical Selections," which gives specimens of many styles, 
or from a few unmutilated works of great authors. Even if 
the latter and less discursive plan be adopted a pupil may 
leave school having read Addison's " Spectator Essays," a book 
of " Gulliver's Travels," or the " Drapier's Letters," Burke's 
" Thoughts on the French Revolution," and a couple of Macaulay's 
"Historical Essays." Such an one will, I think, have acquired 
some acquaintance with English style, and will probably feel an 
interest about English history. 

With the mind thus trained the pupil will be well qualified to m^A 
attempt English composition. I do not mean that ae will be "^ 
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able to write what are commonly known aa "theaee," exercisM 
npon aome abstract aabject, such aa " patriotiam," or "the office 
of the imagmatioD." Work of this sort demaoda kaowledge and 
original thought to an extent that a boy or girl of nerenteeD 
cannot poaaesa. But these may be trained to write letters, to 
describe some place or object with which they are familiar, and, 
above all, to practice precis writing, the reprodnction in the 
fewest possible words of an ai^nment or of a narratiTe. I 
confeaa to a atron? feeling that much of the time now spent in 
oar achoola on analysis might properly be devoted to composition, 
and that an average employer, banker, merchant, or tradeaman 
will generally preier a clerk who can put his thonghte and 
knowledge into well-choaen worda to one who can only diaaect 
and demonstrate the stmctnre of another man's thought. I 
woold UT^, therefore, that Engliah composition should connt for. 
one-third the marks given in any paper or papers on the English 
langoafre and literature. 
nwMdTitf Iwonld pat French second in rank to English for educational 
pnrpoaes. Since the publication of Littri's Dictionary and 
Brachet's Grammar the study of French may be made as 
inatractive, even trom the philological point of view, as the Btodr 
of Latin. But what I chiefly look to is that an ordinary pupil 
can assimilate French in half the time required for Latin, that is, 
can leam to read French profitebly, and to write and think in 
French easily, let aa aay in four years, where he would reqaire 
eight for a dead language. The pupil can do this partly because 
the French grammar more closely resembles the English, partly 
because many thousand French words are incorporated in our 
to^;ae, but, not least, because the structure of Engliah sentences 
ia french rather than Latin. Unleas, therefore, we asaume that 
school work is to be useless in after-tife, it ia natural, I think, to 
prefer the language in which a pupil may read books pleasurably 
after leaving achool to that which he wUl have half learned uid 
will therefore quite diauae ; the key which opens ite lock to the 
key which only tuma half round. Let it be borne in mind that 
I am institoting no comparisons of the relative value of the two 
literatures. It may be better that a young man ahould read 
Caesar and Tacitus than De Tocqueville and Thiers, Virgil than 
Victor Hugo, Plautus than Moli6re, Cato and Pliny than Lavernie 
or Bnffon. But it is certainly tetter that he should be able 
to read one than remain ignorant of both ; and unless we exclude 
French from our bigh achool course we cannot mve the time in 
which Latin can be thoroughly maatered ; and I am doabtM if 
we could do it were French excluded. 
iBflMKMDf Let me add one other argument. The difference between 
C^woB Macaulay, the most French of our writers, and Johnson, one of 
"*■ the most Latin, represente in strong contrast the influence of the 
two langnagea upon style. Macaulay is pointed, straightforward, 
and clear as day ; Johnson balanced^ antithetical, and cumbrous. 
This difference, which would admit of many other illustrationa, 
belongs to the two languages. The best scholura often dispute 
the meaning of a Latin Beotence, &om ite intricate and involved 
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stmctnre ; of French, it has been happily said that it ceues to be 
French if it is ambi^ons. No doabt fiie very Btrnctnre of our 
lanEnage assists precision in thonght ; bat what is obscnrity in a 
Latin writer is apt to take the form of affectation in a Latiniat. 

In treating of this sabject of French edncation it will not, IJJSgJ"*** 
hope, be thought amiss if I digress somewhat to en)reBs my hope 
that the anthore ased as teztr-books in oar high schools will 
generally be modem anthors. I am quite aware that a conaum- 
mate master of French style, Paul Loaie Conner, baa said that 
there is not a girl of Louis XIV's time who conld not give 
lessons in style to the Honsseaus and the Buffons. But it is not 
B question of teaching scholars to aoderstand the graces of a 
dead idiom, bat of enabling them to read the language in which 
living men and women converse in France. I do not tliink 
it is possible to omit Moli^re or perhaps Bacine from any 
course ; but, leaving them to represent antiquity, I wonld 
suggest that the chosen works of Courier, Victor Hneo, De 
Tocqaerille, St. Benve, Taine, Eugenie de Ga4rin, and Michelet 
be selected in preference to Charles XII, T^l^maque, or Gil Bias. 
Modem Frenca like modem English has renewed itfl strength 
and enriched its vocabnlary by freely taking up idioms and words 
that the precise writers of the last century discarded as anti- 
miated or provincial ; and while a man who can read Balzac or 
victor Hugo without a dictionary can read any older French 
book, the student who passes from Moli^re or Toltaire to Eugenie 
Graodet or La L^gende des Sidles will often find himself at fault. 

As regards Latin, I assume that the education given by a high J^*** 
school snould aim at teaching grammar and Itteratore. There 
is no royal road to grammar, as has often been said, but I 
believe that if the teacher forces his class to remember that 
Latin is not a language by itself, but one of a &mi]y, and works 
it steadily into the French and English teaching, he will produce 
more datable though, perhaps, not quicker results than by the 
old system. In the teaching of Latin literature the teacher who 
does not harass his pupils with composition onght to be able to 
achieve comparatively great results in the study of Latin authors. 
At present a candidate for matriculation leams, perhaps, a 
book of Cseaar and a book of Virgil, going painfully over them 
again and again until he knows them more or less by heart. It is 
not too much to say that he may easily treble this. Let him 
begin in his fir«t year translating as soon as he has learned the 
most meagre outlines of grammar, but translating with such help 
from a vocabulary, or notes, or a translation as to make his work 
easy. I do not think it is too much to say that in the four years 
he will spetid at school, especially if he waste no time on ceatos 
of sentences or third-rate writers, he may easily read the part of 
Caasar's Commentaries which relates to Britain, the Agricola of 
Tacitus, the De Senectute and Somnium Scipionis of Cicero, the 
second and sixth books of the .^neid, the third, tenth, and 
thirteenth Satires of Juvenal (or select odes of Horace at the 
teacher's discrettorO, and perhaps even a book of Pliny's 
lietters, or of the Natural Histo^. The minimum coarse Mr. 
Grant Doff proposes, aud which I have kept steadily befcve me, 
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embraces very nmch more than I have snggeBted; bat thongb 
Mr. Qrast DaS wonld have Latin began a year later than I 
propose, he inclades a three years' aniversity coarse in his plan, 
ana, I may perhaps add, seems to estimate the capacity of average 
scholars a httle too mach by his own highly trained intelligence 
and exceptional energy. 
The teaching of arithmetic in onr State schools is already so 

food that their best pupils will not require much more than to 
eep up what they have learned, they will, therefore, have four 
years in which to learn algebra and geometiy in the high school, 
even if they have not begun these before coming to it. I de- 
signedly use the term geometry in place of Enclid, as I hope we 
shall not long continue to labour nnder the reproach of asing a 
text-book tfcat has long since been discarded in aU the best 
continental schools, and which the best English teachers have 
protested against for something like twenty years, 

The teaching of physical science seems to demand a lai^r 
place than it has yet found in the cnrricnlum of onr grammar or 
high schools, and the innovations I have propraed in uie omission 
of Gtreek and the curtailing of Latin have been intended to leave 
time for this neglected branch of education. Putting aside 
altc^ther the practical uses of chemistry and botany, I conceive 
that they train the mind in a way that language and matbematica 
cannot pretend to. All study of course exercises the memory 
and the attention ; and grammar undoubtedly quickens the per- 
ception of analogy, while the study of the best models of litera- 
ture elevate the taste. Of mathematics Sir W. Hamilton bas 
observed that " the habit of continnons attention " " is the single 
benefit to which the study of mathematics can justly pretend in 
the cultivation of the mind." And so far from regarding them 
as a training to the reasoning &calty, be soms up with Yiv6s 
and d'Alembert that " mathematics may distort but can never 
rectify the mind." In fact, the great and all-sufBclent justifica- 
tion for the place we assign mathematics in our schools is their 
practical use in common lifcj and in many professional and 
scientific pursuits. But if we would learn how to observe and 
how to infer, we must go to other teachers than grammarians or 
algebraiats. 

Take a child of seven years, which has not yet been snbjected 
to the drill of a school. It is noticing, handling, experimenting 
in every direction, picking up knowle<^ through every sense, and 
storing its memory with iacts. See it again after it has had 
several years at school, poring over desks during day-time and 
preparing night work at home. It is no longer restless and mia- 
cbievouB ; it nas learned attention and concentration ; but in pro- 
portion as it is a promising scholar, it has probably ceased to 
observe. Put that child later on, when he is now a young man, into 
an anatomy class, he must begin life again and learn to observe, 
must distinguish similar bones by the processes for attachment of 
muscles, the foramina, and the articulations. Nay, his easiest 
work in medicine will be at the beginnings, and it is not- impossible 
that the long disuse of his observing faculties will tell fatally 
against him in diagnosis. I have token a single instAnce, but 
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there are examples on every side. What we call a practical man 
is a man who observes and thinks ; the men who succeed aa 
breeders are those who have noted the points of stock and the 
pecaliarities of race intelligently. The men who founded gold 
mining in Aastralia were men who had trained themselves to 
observe where gold was likely to be fonnd, I do not wish to 
attach excessive valne to the bushman's remarkable facnlty of 
leaving nothing minoticed tbat comes within the. range of his 
eye, and I do not think it possible that we should keep oar 
children observant, except at the cost of the severer trainiog 
which is to give them attention and mentni discipline. But 
I certainly regard observation as a faculty on which sncceee 
in life largely depends; and I think children may be taught 
to observe as well as to think, and so trained ns to observe 
intelligently. 

Now, of the various sciences that train the student to observe, 2Srf** 
botany seems to me, on the whole, the beat adapted for a school >*Mta, 
course. It does not require costly experiments like anatomy or 
physiology, or, like those sciences, involve the treatment of 
matters unfit for young people ; and it can be studied profitably 
within a narrower range than geology or climatology ; and without 
the apparatus of muaeumB and collections which zoology seems to 
demand.' No doubt, in large towns, even botany will be pursued 
under difQculties, though the public gardens in Melbourne give it 
an advantage in this respect over many capitals ; and field classes 
might be formed now and again without much difficulty. But 
the neighbourhood of any country town offers advantages which 
can hardly be rivalled in Europe, as we liave acclimatised most 
of the trees and herbs of the temperate zone in tlie Northern 
Hemisphere, and have, liirther, our own very peculiar Flora. 
Children trained to collect might soon learn to notice several 
hundred differences, and would be constantly on the look-out for 
fresh varieties, A cheap microscope would allow the teacher to 
display most of the important facts in vegetable physiology ; and, 
if he chose to extend his range, he might venture with Darwin, 
taking our common sundews as his example, into tlie debatable 
land where the vegetable seems to encroach on the animal king- 
dom, I need only indicate how botany can be worked into physical 
geography, and the zones of vegetable life traced on the globe. 
Lastly, by the time the scholar has learned the reasons why par- 
ticnlar plants are classed with particular families, he will begin 
to understand classification, better perhaps than any formal logic 
could teach it.t 

Meantime I know no more admirable substitute for formal J^S^j" 
l(^c than chemical analysis. The time when students of a cJwmiiMr. 
certain calibre get a craving for logical method, and are fascinated 
by syllogistic forms, belongs, I think, to the University rather 
than to the school course. But I know nothing in Mill that is 
not implied in Fresenius or Noad, unless it be the dissection of 
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sopbisuiB. Mere chemical lectures with experimenta seem, to me, 
I confess, little more than a pleasant mode of trifling away time, 
nsefn] perhaps in stimulating the pupil's interest, but Darren of any 
higher results. But the example of oar schools of mines shows 
that it is perfectly possible to fit up a laboratory at a trifling cost, 
and to teach the elements of analysis at least to moderately large 
classes. The work is of a kind that does not tax the strengUi, 
and that most students enjoy. Under a teacher like Professor 
Hoffman, of Berlin, the Socratic method of enquiry why the ex- 
perimenter had used one test and passed by another, and how he 
arrived at his conclusion, was as sharp training for the reasoning 
faculties as I have ever undergone. It is a secondary advantage of 
chemistry, that many chemical books are admirably written ; cleax 
and attractive. The teacher, in fact, will only have his choice of 
good hand-books from which to illustrate the principles of the 
science ; from Dalton's Atomic Theory, Liebig's Letters, and 
Faraday's Lectures, which were popular in my day, to modem 
text-books, such aa Boscoe and Shnttleworth. 
I A suggestion made by Professor Aga^siz, that eveir middle- 
class school should have its own museum of products belonging 
to the district and to the district only, might, I think, be bo worked 
aa to be of great national use. Pupils Naming botany would be 
encouraged to collect specimens of the flowers and fruits, indige- 
nous or exotic, found in the neighbourhood ; and the existence of 
plants that are gradually disappearing might sometimes be 
eatablished in this way, and the collections of our large towns 
recruited with specimens of choice varieties. The amoition to 
find a new variety, that should be accepted for the museum, would, 
I think, stimulate pupils in a very healthy manner. If geology 
was taught in the last year, a new fleld of interest would M 
opened, and the pupils might be encouraged to procure plans of 
wells and of mine shafts, showing the stratification of the district 
If a boy had a taste for entomology, his contributions might find 
a place in the museum, even though the subject was not taught 
in the school. But Professor Agassiz's limitation, that nothing 
outside the district should be accepted, is indispensable, if the 
school collection-case is not to be exchanged for s large lumber- 
room of cariosities. 

I have mentioned political geography as a subject that the 
pupil has acquired before passing mto the high school, and will 
juat explain that my test of a knowledge of political geography 
would he the ability to name any aea, country, mountain range) 
river, or large town on a blank map, and to give on paper the 
names of the seas, countries, towns, rivers, and moantams that a 
traveller would cross in passing from one point of the earth's 
surface to another. 

Thus armed, the pupil might, I think, pass on to physical 
geography ; beginning in the first year with the study of the 
Australian continent and its outlying islands, till he understood 
why settlement has followed its peculiar track, what the history 
of exploration has been, how land has taken its present form, 
what are the caut^es afiecting climate, and in what way minerftlsj 
flora, and fauna nre distributed. In the second and third y^igj 
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the Btudent might, I think, acquire similar kuowledge about the 
iBst of the earth ; and during the fourth yeaj of residence 
might be taken on to auch considerations as the influence of 
natural causes on man (as explained by Buckle and Herbert 
Spencer), or the way in which man modifies nature (as treated by 
Harsh), or the way in which an insular sitoatiou, a moimtainoue 
oonntry, or large forests have determined critical periods in history, 
My experience as a teacher is that matter of this kind is an 
excellent preparation for the study of history, is found more inte- 
resting, and is more easily understood than history proper, and 
can be imparted to average pupils of sixteen and seventeen. 

Tliere remain two subjects which it seems desirable to include n 
in a high-school course, drawing and music. Much time canuot 
be spared for them, and I would propose that no student study 
more than one at a time ; and that any whose parents wish it 
la&j be exempted from studying them after the first two years. 

I submit a table of work to show the proportions in which the ^ 
subjects I have specified might be distribated : — 

MOONINQ. 

Bnglish, including history and hteratnre, 5 lessons 

of 45 minutes. 
French, 6 lessons of 45 minutes. 
Latin, 5 lessons of 45 minutes. 
Euclid, 2 lessons of 45 minutes. 
Writing and maps, 3 hours. 

(In the higlier forms book-keeping might be aabstitnted for thl«.) 
Algebra, 3 lessons of 45 mmutes. 
Piano, drawing, and chemistry, 2 lessons of an 

hour on WeiMiesdays and Saturdays. 

Aftbrhoon. 
Piano and chemistry, 2 lessons of an hour. 
Arithmetic, 2 lessons of an hour. 
Botany, 2 lessons of 45 minutes. 
Physical geography, 2 lessons of 45 minutes. 

(In the higher form* geolog? or natural philoiophy might be 
snbBtitated for thin or for some of the eJienilstry.)* 
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Allowing 5 minutes between each lesson, the forenoon lessons 
might last by this plan from 9 to 12.15 on Monday, Tuesday, 
Tbnrsdaj and Friday, and firom 9 to 12.30 on Wednesday bhA 
Saturday ; while the afteraoon leBsons might be given between 
2 and 3.50. 
^nupoT It will be Been that, by the time-table I submit, language still 
tafflV predominates over the other subjects. I believe this is unavoid- 
om^Sm' able for a time, &8 it will be difficult to find teachers who can cany 
'°*™*" their pojiils on far in chemistry or botany. By pntting piano 
and chemistry in the same hours I mean that those girls Who were 
not at the piano might easily be working analysis by themselTes. 
HBir^iiu. In substituting two half-holidays for one whole one, I propose 

an innovation, wliich will, I fear, be unpopular with teachers, but 
will, I think, be acceptable to parents and good for pupils. A 
day of complete idleness on Saturday, followed by a day of com- 
plete rest on Sunday, is a very awkivard break in our common 
school course — ^a time when children do not know what to do with 
themBclvett, nor parents what to do with children. The plan 
I propose will not imj)ose any additional burthen, but will re- 
adjust that which is already borne. 

Assuming that it is desirable to establish such schools as I have 
just sketched in outline, the next question is in what way it may 
be most economically effected. My idea is that the cheapest plan 
for the State will be to establish scholarships, awarded by com- 
petitive exRinination to the best State scholars of the year, and to 
map the country out into school districts, each of which shall have 
its separate endowment. In country towns where a good middle- 
class school is already established, the State may, I think, erect 
the town into an educational district by itself, and give scholai^ 
ships from the State school, tenable at the grammar school or 
schools in question. 
sidumaror Thus a town like Ballarat would receive 16 scholarships alto- 
^T^faj^ gether, or fonr a year, tenable at such school or schools in the 
'*°°'* pla(« a« the department shall approve ; and the department 
would further pay half the fees of all pupils who, having been a 
year in the upper sixth of a State school, should wish to attend 
. an R|iproved grammar school ut Ballarat, or any other of these 
towns, ns day scholars. I estimate that there are nine such towns 
now in existence, with a population of about 90,000, and that 
they would require an endowment of 45 scholarships. The case 
of Melbourne I regard as different in kind from that of towns 
like Ballarat, Stawell, or Hamilton. Did the State open a high 
school in towns sucli as these it would probably close the exist- 
ing schools, whose proprietors would then claim compensation. 
But I do uot think four or five high schools established in 
Melbourne or the suburbs would appreciably affect any really 
good school now in existence ; indeed, my impression is, that the 
stimulus given to education by the various measures I propose 
will increase the numbers iu schools of the highest class. I 
would therefore establish at least four day schools for Melbourne 
and the suburbs. The remainder of the country I have divided, 
as I best could, into 13 districts, averaging between 30,000 and 
40,000 a piece, and entitled each to 20 scholarships, or to five 
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ft year. Id ihe case of Uieee districts the State will alao be bouDd 
to pay the boarding expenses of thoae chQdren who live more 
than two miles and a half from the school, or to provide them 
with railway passes, if any live withio easy distance by rail of 
the school. 1 calculate these at £40 a year, and believe, from 
what I can learn, that this will be fair and not excessive remu- 
ueration for the master. 

I propose that the bead-masterBliips of high schools Bstablished a» iwii »M oB 
by the State be confined, as soon as it is practicable to do so, to muim. 
inspectors and head masters who have graduated at the Univer- ■ 
sity. Five years hence it will be possible I hope to enforce this 
rule rigidly. At present the State will perhaps find it necessary 
to promote a few head and assistant masters of approved merit as 
Stateschoolteachers, and who have approved themaelves at! teachers 
of extras, bnt who have not completed a University course. 

The emoluments of a head master ought, I think, to be such as ^,2^ 
to make tbe position a professional prize. I propose that the 
State should give him in Melbourne a house, with class-rooms 
for 120 pupils ; and in the provinces, a house, with class-rooms 
for 80 and dormitories for 20. He will further have 20 scholars 
assigned him at £10 a-piece (£200 a year), aud the half fees 
paid by the State for upper sixth pupils ought certainly to 
attract many of these. Lastly, I propose that the State should 
allow him a trained lady assistant at £200 or £2u0 a year, 
whom he may choose from a list approved by the Stiite ; and 
the regulation allowing service by a State teacher in a high 
school to count towards promotion in State schools will supply 
an efficient head master with excellent pupil-teachers who will 
read for the University, and yet give a fair amount of assistance 
in class work. 

From what enquiries I have made, I believe that an ordinary 
town of 3,000 ought to supply from 40 to OO pupils to a high 
school, and several more will of course come in from the neigli- 
borhood. I conld quote instances at present where children ride 
or drive eight or ten miles to a primary scliool. Therefore I think 
the minimum income of a high schoolmaster, even allowing that 
he pW8 a pupil-teacher, will amount to £500 a year and a house ; 
and I do not doubt that the best qualified men will raise this to 
£800 a year in the country, and £1,200 in Melbourne. 

As I find that many of our best grammar schools teach boys TtuMhoob 
and girls together, I see no reason why the State should introduce '°'"'"'*^' 
separate schools at double the expense for tbe two sexes. It is 
for this reason that I have made trie assistant paid by the State a 
lady ; and I propose that in country towns sue should have an 
allowance of £50 extra, and should receive all female State 
scholars who require to be boarded. As these appointments will 
be foirly well paid aud very honorable, I hope they will serve, to 
some extent, to stimulate the ambition of female students in our 
training colleges. 

In the case of towns that only receive a small subsidy to exist- ^^>hi 
ing grammar schools the State cannot expect to impose condi- 
tions. But where it sends as many pupils, as it will do in 
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Ballarat and SondharBt, it may reasonably demand tliat its own 
programme be complied with ; and I think it may assist in this 
being done by arranging that tlie pupils ehall receive instrnction 
in chemistry from the cnemical lecturers at the Bchools of mines, 
and by paying these gentlemen for their eervices. Nor will there, 
I tliink, be any great difficnlty in sending the pupils once or twice 
a week to do chemical work in the school of mines laboratories, 
accompanied and controlled by a teacher from the high school. 
The next question to be considered is, in what way the State 
^ scholarships shall be awarded. It will be necessary, as part of this 
scheme, and in order to enforce the compulsory clauses, that there 
should be high school inspectors, and I propose that these, in 
concert with the district inspectors of State schools, should hold 
examinations of State scholars every year ; the high Bchool in- 
spectors setting the papers, the district inspectors organizing the 
examination; and the high school inspectors, in concert with three 
of the senior State school inspectors, assigning marks for the papers. 
pirirtiH. As the present system of State scholarships has led to confining 
competition to ft few schools, i propose that each school district 
should be examined separately, and that no outsider from Mel- 
bourne (for instance) should be able to take a scholarship at 
Sale. The increased competition which this will cause will, I 
hope, more than compensate for a certain inequality in results, as 
we must expect that children in bush districts will not attain to 
the standard of large towns. 
•aiDMtaof The next point of importance is to put country children, as far 
SSSS* as possible, on an equal footing with the children of towns, and 
*'^ for this purpose I recommend that the examination be only in 

such subjects as are taught by every State schoolmaster — arith- 
metic, geography, and a knowledge of English grammar, and 
capacity to write English sentences. Hand-writing, good up to 
a ceriain point, should be a condition of success, but not a subject 
for which marks are awarded. 
Awof Ijastly, as it is of importance that children should not wait on 

'"**'* for these scholarships, and that the conditions of age should be 
fairly even, I would confine them to children between the ages 
of 12 and 14. 
nuoan. Altogether, I expect that from 1,000 to 1,500 would offer them- 
S^^tai'. selves Kir examination throughout the country ; and as an examiner 
might easily read 100 papers in a day, the examiners, each taking 
a single subject, could despatch their work and results within 
at least three weeks' time, 
jtemctionor The supervision of high schools will be easily managed, as the 
supervision of primary schools now is, by the high school inspec- 
tors visiting them from time to time, and rej)orting on tneir 
efficiency. Again, as these schools will be partly dependent on 
public favour, the masters will be stimulated by private interest 
to keep them up to a certain level of efficiency. But the pupils 
require to know that their work tells directly upon their prospects 
in life; and the best mode of impressing this upon them will, I 
think, be by the establishment of State scholarships tenable at an 
egricultund college, at the School of Mines, or at the University. 
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I have sketched elsewhere the outlines of what we may call in- tgioMmi 
difiFerently an experimental &rm or an agricultural college; a place "^^'^ 
where boys of 16 can get lamiliariBed with farm work, while they 
are also studying chemistry and preparing themselves for a year's 
course at the University. At present, the fann at North Dookie 
is the only one where this can be done. It can employ about a 
dozen etudent-s ; and I would recommend accordingly that six 
agricultural scholarships be awarded every year to the best pupils 
at the high schools. The competition for these will, of course, 
be general not local, aad will thus serve to discriminate the 
relative efficiency of the schools. Probably the candidates will 
at first not be very numerous. As it is important not to break in 
upon their school courses, it will he essential to examine in their 
ordinary work. The successftil ones will receive two years" board 
and iustruction at North Bookie, in return for which the State 
will get what ought to be a sufficient equivalent in their labour, 
lliose who conduct themselves well at tnefarm will go on for a 
year's course to the University to study for a certificate of agrt- 
ealture. During this year they will receive £50 from the State. 
In this case it will be seen that the students lose at least a year 
of their course at the high school. This, I believcj is unavoidable, 
as a farmer's training cannot be deferred too long, or the rough 
Work of the fields will become distasteful. But the school must 
not lose by having trained scholars, and I propose, therefore, that 
the head master shall have the power of awarding the fraction of 
the scholarship money due for the student he loses to one or more 
of his best pupils ; so as either to give an exhibition of £10 to 
one for whom the State pays nothing, or two of £5 to those for 
whom the State is paying half fees. 

But the most important high school examination will be that b^ 
which takes place at the end of the four years' course, and at uoa 
which I would propose that ten scholarships be awarded every ^'^ 
year of.£50 a year each for the whole of the student's course 
at the University, and 54 exhibitions of the same amount 
tenable during one year only. The total expense of the first, on 
an average course of four years, will be £2,000 a year to the State ; 
and the State will thus send np ten scholars every year among the 
candidates for degrees. When it is borne in mind that the £50 
scholarships will not include payment for fees, since I assume that 
fees will be abolished, and that the holders will have a chance oi 
winning other scholarships at the University, it will, I hope, be 
thought that this foundation will give the poorest man's son, if 
he be capable, the chance of entry into a learned profession. The 
54 exhibitions that I recommend (making 60 wiui 6 agricultural 
scholarships awarded in the third year) will enable the holders 
to follow a year's course at the University, and obtain one or other 
of the certificates, which I hope the University will be empowered 
to grant. Many, I trust, will qualify in this way for a certificate 
of teaching ; and I propose that these should be allowed to share 
the benefits of the Gaining College. Others may work for certi- 
Scatea of agriculture or metallurgy, and these may he helped on 
at our model ferms and schools ofmines ; while others will qualify 
in the Medical faculty for certificates of dentistry, or pharmacy, or 
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in the iacnlty of Practical Science for a certificate of navieation, 
forestry, or technology. When it is borne in mind that By thia 
scheme the State wUI be training 60 men as primary school- 
masters, farmers, mining manasers, dentists, mates, &c., where it 
trains 10 as doctors, lawyers, ministerB, or high school masters, it 
cannot, I think, he said that there is any danger of flooding the 
professions with superfluous men. The present rule that the 
Minister may suspend or take away an exhibition for disorderly or 
immoral conduct in the holder will, of course, have to be retained ; 
and a scholarship ought, I think, to he in abeyance as long as the 
scholar fails to pass the examination of his year. But a student 
may he left to judge for himself whether a particular course of 
lectures is or is not ueeful, and to stand or fall by his good sense, 
j^tihni To the above estimates, we may have to add the cost of another 
gMk^to year's schooling for the 10 scholars, who will be rer[uired tn 
learn Greek, unless the present University rules are relaxed. I 
cannot but hope, however, that the University will soon see its 
way to make Greek an alternative study in other departments 
besides medicine. 
gTUgnrtni Besldes testing the education given in the high schools established 
by the State, it should be a duty of high school inspectors to 
examine in the third or last instauce tlte children of those pareutd 
who register them as receiving a high school education. I think 
every such child taught at home or io a private school should 
be examined three times in its life ; at 8 by the State school 
inspector to see that it is up to the second class standard of State 
schools ; at 11 (also by the State school inspector) to see that it 
has reached the standard of the fourth class ; and at 15 by the 
high school inspector when the standard might be that of the 
second year in a high school. Tliese examinations should be held 
every half-year ; and children unable to pass the first and second 
on a second trial might, he sent at the discretion of the district 
inspector to the State school of the district ; the inspector giving 
his reuBoiis in writing to the department, wherever ne exempted 
from this obligation. The first two of these examinations I 
propose should tie gratuitous. At the third every examinee 
should pay it fee of a pound ; and, passing with credit, should be 
considered to have passed for the Civil Service, One advantage 
of this third examination will be to ftirnish a convenient stajidard 
of comparison Iwitween the grammar schools of private foundation 
and the high schools established l)y tlie Htate. 
MMBsfor The subjoined scheme for the third or Civil I^ervice examination 
•umiuxtoB. has been drawn up by Dr. Bromby, Professor Irving, and myself, 
at the request of tlie Council of the Uuivci-sity of Melbourne, but 
has not yet been submitted to that body : — 

Eiialig/i. — One book, such as u canto of the " Lady of the 
Lake " to be brought up ; the pupil to know the French 
and Latin etymologies in it ; and to be able to analyse any 
passage in it, and to answer questions upon its grammar. 
To reproduce the sense of a narrative passage from some 
standard English author read out slowly. 
Aril/iTnetic. — Practice, reduction, fractions, and the practical 
use of decimals without giving proofs. 
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It ia thoaght that these two subjects shoold be compulsory. 
The examinee should also pass in two out pf the four following: — 
Algebra. — To simple eqaations, incluBive. 
Latin. — One book of Ceesar, with parsing and grammar. To 

translate a few easy sentences of English into Latin. 
French. — A book or portion of a book from some easy modern 
French author, such as the " Voy^ autour de ma 
chambre " of Xavier de Maistre. Parsing, grammar, easy 
sentences for translation. 
History and Geography. — Outlines of the history and geo- 
graphy of Great Britain and of its dependencies since 1700, 
As general rules for the conduct of the Civil Service examina- a 
tjons it is suggested — " 

(\.) That they be held twice a year, in June and December, 
(2.) That those who are under 1 5 at the beginning of each half- 
year (Ist January and 1st July) may pass with honours. 
(3.) That those who are over 15 may pass but not obtain 

honours. 
(4.) That each subject get the same value of marks ; but 
that feilure in English or arithmetic pluck the pupil 
though he have passed in four other subjects. 

!5.1 That a pupil getting half marks pass. 
6.) That a pupil getting two-thirds marks pass with credit. 
7.) That pass men be arranged alphabeticeJly ; honour men 

in order of merit 
(8.) That no honours be given in any single subject. 
(9.) That candidates who have passed in honours be ipso facto 

eligible for the Civil Service. 
(10.) That candidates who have passed in any way receive a 
certificate stating that they have satisfied the State standard 
of high school education. 
The three liigh school inspectors, who will be required to work 
the high school system, may easily manage the Civil Service 
examination. 

I proceed to give a scheme of the way in which high schools might 
be mstributed over the country a^»M)rding to the plan I propose. 
The first list I give ifl of towns in which 1 iiropose that an existing 
school or schools should be recognised as high schools. The scholar- 
ships assigned are at the rate of one to every two thousand in- 
habitants, and will therefore vary in number from year to year. 



Town. 




Ballarat 


16, or 4 a year. 


SandhuTBt 


13 


Stawell 


4 


Daylesford .. 


a 


Beechwortli .. 




Brighton 


... H each, that i» 1 and 2 


Kyneton 


\ in alternate periods of 4 


Hamilton .. 


... I yea™. 


MaryboTougli.. 


... ) 


Oolao 


... ,1 


Echaca 


... \ 1 each. 


Portland 


- J 
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The commou charge for day scholars over 12 years of age in a 
country grammar school is about 14 guineas a year. The annufj 
charge entailed by these scholarships will therefore be between 
£600 aud £700 (£867 17a.) at most. But the State mayperhapa 
obtain a reduction where it sends a large number of pupils. 
Kecfeouiug children in the upper sixth of the State schools of 
these towns at one per cent, of the school population, which ia, so 
far as I can learn, a fair estimate, and assuming that all will go 
on to the hi^h school, we shall find an additional charge of 
about £1,260 Tias to be allowed for. Of coursaall will not want 
to go on, but, on the other hand it seems probable that more than 
now stay on for the upper sixtn will be induced to do so, when 
the highest class of a State school is the passport to a high school. 
The schools in country districts may be distributed somewhat in 
this feshion: — 

Sale. — For Gippslaud North and South, including Berwick 

and Omeo. 
BenaKa. — For Delatite, Anglesey, Bogong, and Benambra. 
Sheppart(m.—¥QT: Moira, Rodney, and Gunbower. 
Eaglekawk. — For the Bendigo district. 
St. Arnaiid. — For Kara Kara, north of Maryborough, and 

Tatchera. 
Ararat. — For its own district and the Wimmera. 
Belfast. — For Normanby, Dundas, and the western part of 

vUliers. 
Warmambool. — For East Villiers, Hampden, Heyteabury, 

and Folwarth. 
Ifcefatu/. — For Grant. 

Clienes. — For its own district, Creswick, and Grenville. 
Talbot. — For the district between Clunes and Castlemaine. 
Castletnaine. — For the district, including Malmsbary, 

Maldon, and Kilmore. 
Essendon. — For East Bourke, outside Melbourne, . , 
The estimated expeuses of these 13 schools would be — 
13 schoolhouses, at £150 eacli ... £l,9'50 

260 scholarships, at £10 ... ... 2,600 

13 lady teachers, at £250 .- ... 3,250 

Half-fees fur 400 upper sixth scholars 2,000 

1 30 boarders, at £40 each ... ... 5,200 



£15,000 

Tlie Melbourne schools I propose should be for day scholars 
only. I think four — at Hichmond, Carlton, West Melbourne, 
and Emerald HiU^would be sufScient in the first instance. The 
cost of these might he thus estimated : — 

4 houses, at £200 ... £800 

4 lady teachers, at £200 ... ... 800 

80 scholarships, at £10 ... ... 800 

Half-fees for 400 upper sixth scliolars ... 2,000 

£4,400 
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To tlieae expenses we umst adtl 40 scholarships (10 a year) of c 
£50 a year, tenalile for four years at the Univeraity, and CO of 
£50 a year tenable for one year at the Univeraity, or at a school 
of mines or agriculture. Tliese will add £6,000 a year to the 
coat of the scheme. But it must l^e borne in mind tliat there is a 
alight set-off against this, as the preaeut State exhibitions will bo 
discontinued. Had these been of such a kind that students could 
live CD them, they would represent an annual charge of £1,680. 
Aa it is, several have been thrown up so that they only figure on 
the Estimates for £1,588. Last, we must reckon a certain charge 
for inspectors in tlie cost of high schools, if the State pays the 
Civil Service examination fee for those among its own scholars 
who pass. (For failures I do not think the State ought to pay.) 
This would not, I think, exceed £-000 a year. The income from 
grammar school pupils would, I presume, be larger, estimating 
that our grammar schools contain at least 4,000 pupils, and would 
send up a sixth of these every year. As tlie high school inspectors 
would have much easier work than tlie inspectors of State schools, 
I think £400 a year (and their expenses) would secure the 
services of qualified men, who might also be lecturers or examiners 
Bt the University. I believe £800 a year is a full — probably an 
excessive — estimate for this charge. 
Rou^ly, then, the cost of establishing high schools would be— 
Existing schools subsidized, say ... £2,000 

12 country schools ... ... ... 15,000 

4 Melbourne schools ... ... 4,400 

Scholarships and exhibitions ... ... .5,000 

Inspection ... ... ... ... 800 



27,200 
Deduct exhibitions now given ... 1,680 



£25,520 



Two interesting questions remain for discussion — whether gram- sl 

mar schools should be permitted to compete with high sclioola for ™^. .„ 
university scholarships, and whether it would not be desirable to Sa^SSo?' 
extend the system proposed even further and abolish all fees for «™''«|* 
pupils from the upper sixth of a ])rimary school. 

The first (question should, I think, be answered in the afBrniative. 
The University scholarships will be endowed out of the general 
taxation, and there seems no sufficient reason wliy students should 
be disqualified from competing for them liecause they have been 
educated without charge to the State. In England it is often felt 
to be nnjuat that the small grammar schools are overweighted in 
the competition for college and university scholarships hy large 
Bnd wealthy foundations, or by the pupils of costly private tutors ; 
and in these cases it is argued that the prize is given to the rich, 
not to the deserving, as the style of examination favours those 
who have received an exceptional training. But no such diflSculty 
need occur with ourselves. .The examiners, appointed by the 
Btate, will be specially interested in the high school curriculum, 
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aud will examine esdusively iu eiubjecta taitght by the bigli 
school. Therefore, if there he any inequality among candidates, 
the diaadvantage will probably lie witli those who are trained at 
grammar schools, and wlio have devoted part of their time to 
Bubjects, such as Greek und Latiu composition, which are not 
included in the high school course. On the other hand, it will 
be a great advantage to test the teaching in our new schools 
by comparison with that given iu establishnieuts of recognised 
excellence. Tcacliera aud puiiils tliroughout the colony will be 
put on their mettle ; we shall soou know whether tlie new foun- 
dations are properly organized, aud wliiohever lags in tlie race 
will be compelled by public opinion to reform and rouse itself to 
new exertions. 
■ As regurde the second point, I liave ali-eady tried to show that 
' the strong I'casons which exist for muking primary education 
costless and for endowing a university do not apply with ei^ual 
force to middle-class schools. As regards these, the State is, 1 
think, morally bound to establish them in towns where tliey 
cannot subsist against the competition of tlie primary school, but 
is not called upon to cheapen them. Gould it bring university 
teaching to every important township, aa it can bring high schoois, 
it would simply be matter of calculatiou whether university fees 
should be' retained or abohshed. Therefore, iu recommending that 
high schools should be endowed with scholarships, and that com- 

Eetent pupils should he admitted into them at half cost, I have 
ad regard to expediency rather than to equity. In the first 
place our costless State school system has fostered a certain 
indisposition in the part of the community to spend money on 
education. In the next place it is so important that intermediate 
education should be highly organized, that the State may, I think, 
fairly relieve the individual of a portion of his duty. But if the 
State tries to do all in this matter, it will, I fear, break down 
under the burden. It will find itself in this difficulty, that aa the 
class which desires a high scliool education for its children — 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, bankers, storekeepers, farmers, &c. — 
is scattered irregularly over the whole country, we must either 
multiply high schools indefinitely, or board several thousand 
children at State cost. It will he very difficult to say that children 
who live at Ararat shall liave a high school education without 
charge and that children who live ten miles off in the country 
shall be confined to the primary school. That part of the system 
I have suggested, which gives costless admission to the most 
capable in town or country indiffei-ently, is, I think, perfectly fair. 
The other part of it, which reduces the fees to upper sixth pupils, 
will no doubt be of special use to pupils resident in the town 
where the high school is situate, but will uot, I hope, seem so 
excessive a benefit as to provoke much jealousy. If we assume 
that the pupils qualified to compete for the State scholarships 
admitting to high schools are as two per cent, of the school popu- 
lation (a high estimate at present), there will be five scholarships 
every year tor 160 possible competitors, and a reduction of half 
fees for many of the remainder. The advantage of competition 
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wilt be eoormous. School will measure itself against school, and 
every board of advice will be anxious that its own district should 
compete on favourable terms with its neighbours. Make admission 
tfl the high school matter of right for all equally, and the advan- 
tage of this stimulus will be lost. Tlie cheaper system is also, I 
am convinced, incomparably the more efficient. 

There are some minor points which I will jnet allude to, but h 
whicb I think will be beat left for the department to decide on 
by the light of experience. While it is necessary that the 20 
scholars of a district should all attend the district high school, in 
order that the master may receive his proper endowment, it may 
be a question whether pupils from the upper eixtli may not enter 
themselves indifferently at any high school, or school subsidized 
by the department as a high school, A pupil at Creswick, for 
instance, might have bis choice in this way of Ballarat, Clunes, 
Talbot, and Maryborough, though his natural place would be at 
Clnnes. Of course, pupils should not be allowed to transfer 
theiDselvea daring the half-year without a permit, as in the case 
of State school pupils, and the State ought not to pay more than 
the minimum sum of five pounds for such wanderers. Subject to 
these limitations, I am inclined to think parents should be left to 
pick out the high school that suits themselves best. A second 
point that will have to be settled is the case of " broken " exhibi- 
tions. Many pupils will leave in about two years after passing 
the Civil Service examination, and some will get exhibitions 
entitling them to residence on a model farm. In neither case can 
the school afford to lose part of its endowment. My own solution 
for such cases would be that, where the pupil leaves for private 
reasons, the remainder of his exhibition should swell the prizes in 
the competition of the year, but that, where he left as a prize-man, 
the head master to whom his success was mainly referable should 
be allowed to award the remainder of the exhibition as a school 
prize. 

Three high school inspectors — one for language, one for mathe- 
matics, ana one for science, including geography and history — I 
will be required to work the high school system. If I am right 
in snpposmg that they would examine 1,200 pupils a year, this, 
■ aUowing for lailnres, and assuming that every pupil took up five 
subjects to make sure of passing, would give from 3,000 to 4,000 
papers at each half-yearly examination ; and therefore, even if 
the science examiner could take one paper in language, which we 
may assume, the work, at an average of 1,200 papers a-piece, 
would take from a month to six weeks to look over. Besides this, 
the inspectors should, I think, visit every high school once a year, 
and test the regular work of the school oy oral examination. 
Lastly, they wiU have to hold three separate examinations — 
one for the exhibitions admitting to high schools, one for 
second year students who wish to work on a model farm, and one 
for fourth year students competing for university exhibitions and 
atndentships. The duties, as I have supposed them, represent 
about six or seven months' work in the year, much of which will be 
in Melbourne, as the visits, once or twice a year, to thirteen conntry 
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schools will be the ouly occasion of absence, aud need uot occvaj 
more tliau a niontli. It would be difficult to organize a large staff of 
qualified inspectors ou these conditions without paying them more 
highly than I propose, but the State may, I thiut, count on filling 
ap three appointments with well-qualified men, as there are always 
some gentlemen to whom it is convenient to undertake lialf-work 
for half-i>ay. 
band Where the inspectors think that the staff kept is insafficient 

u^dlo for the work, they should represent it to the head master and the 
\)^ot department. It will probably be advisable to make some rale 
■"■ tliat the teachers and pupil-teachers shall bear a definite pro- 
portion to the number of students — let us say, a teacher to every 
30, or a teacher and pupil-teacher to every 45. In no case 
should the number of pupil-teachers exceed that of the teachers. 
How this will bear on the teachers' profits may be seen by a 
hypothetical case. Assume a high school in Melbourne having 
200 pupils. These will bring in an income of £2,000 ; and the 
head master will have to provide tliree assistants and four pupil- 
teachers in addition to himself, and the lady assistAnt whom the 
State pays for him. At £150 to eadi assistant and £100 to each 
pnpil-teacher, this will be a charge of £850, leaving him an 
mcome of £1,150. and a house rent free. This proportion of 
teachers would give an average of 1 to every 22 pu^s, an 
allowance which would be considered good in the best English 
public schools. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
LBnuD- The outline of changes that I have sketched so far will, I hope, 
rid^t^ make it easy to onderstand why the University of Melbourne 
ntooT requires to be remodelled and more largely endowed. If we are 
SSrfu^ to have high schools established by the State, we shall, in feet, 
^^*m be proposing to educate scholars many of whom will want to go 
tSS!''^ on to the Univerflity; aud we must fumish the University with 
the means of completing their education. This necessitates a 
fresh endowment, either by the Stat^ paying University fees for 
State exhibitioners, or by the grant of a subsidy in return for 
which University education shall be given free of expense^ Now, 
apart from the important point .that the fees for even 160 ex- 
hibitioners would not make the University self-supporting, anch 
a plan would deprive the State of all right to mterfere and 
propose refonns wnich it is most important tne UniversitT- should 
adopt. For instance, the present constitution of the University is 
80 complicated that it is difficult to carry reforms, even when there 
is a general consensus in favour of them ; and tlie most necessary 
maters are sometimes delayed for weeks or months, because 
arrears of work have accumulated. It is needless to say ttukt 
with such a system none but the most sanguine reformer will ever 
attempt to propose an organic change, however desirable. 
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' It baa been my great good fortuue to aecare the co-operation of tik uniio- 
the University council in considering what changes might improve £2S^ 
the worlting of the University ; and the draft Bul which I JJSS^* 
sahmit below- represents, therefore, the reforms which the present J^J 
governing body deems desirable. I must tender my best thanks 
to the Yice-ChanceUor and other members of council who devoted 
mncli time and thought to the preparation of this measure ; and ^ 

without whose criticisms and co-operation much that is most 
importaut might have escaped my notice. 

Briefly, the new Bill embodies four considerable cbaugeB. It ^^ij* 
remodels the constitution by substituting two governing bodies ™i™^ 
for three, and by merging the professorial board in the council. •bnuSanoT 
It remodels the teaching of the University by creating a faculty fiS!?"'*' 
of Sngineerin^ and Practical Science, and by developing the '™™- 
practical teaching in every direction. It changes the somewhat 
exclusive character of the University by modifying the restrictions 
on residence and by abolishing fees fer lectures ; and it does a 
tardy act of justice by throwing open class-rooms and degrees to 



The present constitution of the University vests " the entire aoaium 
management and superintendence over the affairs, concerns, and t^e«tu 
property thereof" in the council, which is now an elective body SaSm 
whose members are chosen by the senate. But the council's ™^''' 
powers are modified in two directions. It has delegated part of 
its powers to the professorial board, a committee of proiessors, 
who arrange lectures and examinations, maintain discipline, and, 
throQgh the president, determine the duties of the servants of the 
University. Then, again, the senate, or collective body of University 
gradnates, can rejec^ though it cannot alter, any Statute &amed by 
uie council. The inconveniences of this complicated system are 
very great. If the council is appealed to agamst the professorial 
boant— and snch appeals are not infrequent in matters of dis- 
cipline or examinabon — council and board correspond with one 
another, and a week at least is commonly spent over every letter 
that is exchanged. Matters that would be cleared up in five 
minutes, if the members of the two boards sat at the same table, 
become the subject of voluminous and sometimes of hostile 
correspondence. Meanwhile, as the professorial board includes only 
professors, it is always matter of doubt how far it represents the 
teaching body of the University, which is largely composed of lec- 
turers. The. position of the senate is even more nnfortunate. It can 
xtyect,but it cannot amend or snggest, and thus it not unirequently 
happens that a most important Statute, recommended perhaps by 
» Acuity wd elaborated with great care by the council, is thrown 
oat in what seems an offensive manner, simply because the senate 
(Ut8 DO power to propose one or two verbal alterations. 
. The draft Act which I have the honour to submit proposes that oaneoi 
the council shall be reinforced by two members nominated from ^u^S 
t^e University roll of graduates by the Governor in Council, and m^ 
by eight professors and lecturers elected in equal proportions by """'^ 
the foiir faculties. I have thought it desirable that the State 
lAmold" nominate two members as an emphatic assertion of the 
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principle thtif the University is not independeiit of State control. 
I do Dot think a larger number of nominee members is rcf^mred. 
The State has no policy to enforce that the University is not 
ready to adopt : and witli every year from the introdnction of 
the new reforms tlie tone of the University is likely to become 
more and more liberal. Nor is it so easy as it might seem for 
the State to nominate appropriate members. It cannot, for in- 
stance, put the Miuifiter of Education on the conncil, where he 
might from time to time find himself out-voted. In California 
the President of the San Francisco Mechanics' Institute is 
an official member of the university council, but there seema 
no reason why the oflicer of one literary asBOciation should 
receive such rank to the exclasion of others, if we mean our 
University to belong to the country at large and not specially to 
Melbourne. 

About the propriety of putting representativea of the teaching 
body on the council there will not, I think, be much difference 
of opinion, I havepoiuted out the practical defecta of the pro- 
feesorial board. The ordinary functions of this will be dis- 
charged by the faculties, two of which are already organized, 
while the two others may be constituted within three months 
after the passing of this Act ; and the work of the higher 
administration will thus devolve naturally, and I hope with- 
out any jealousy being excited, upon the remodelled council. 
Practically, there is, I think, little doubt that the council's 
•d ordinary business will be in the hands of the professors and 
lecturers, who will be always on the spot, and whose interest 
in the efficient working of the University is at once great and 
direct. But these gentlemen will be debarred (by a rule which 
partly exists in Sydney also) from voting on matters of 
finance ; and when any great question of organic change has to 
be discussed we may probably anticipate that the otlier members 
of council will attend, and reinforce the professional by the lay 
element. 

As regards the senate, it is proposed that in future the senate 
shall have power to amend any Bill sent down by the council, and 
to remit the Bill so amended for reconsideration. I believe this 
slight change, which the council has approved, will give reality 
to future discussions in the senate, will allow practi(^ men now 
and again to suggest important improvements, and will make 
quarrels between council and senate well nigh impossible. 

II. With respect to the more practical character which it is pro- 
posed to give to the University teaching, it will be necessary to 
examine the work of each faculty separately and at length. In 
tlie faculty* of Arts ttiere are at present — a profesBor of classics, 
a professor of mathematics, a professor and lecturer in natural 
science, and a lecturer in history and political economy. In 
addition to teaching Greek and Latin, the professor of classics 
teaches English, and did, not long ago, teach logic and examine 
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in French and German. Logic is now taught by the lecturer in 
n&toral philosophy, who also gives lectures in elementary mathe- 
matics. The BUDJecta taught by the professor of natural philosophy 
occupy at least eight professors in Berlin,* and the lecturer in 
history ranges over ground which takes at least three men in 
ordinary universities, ancient history being commonly separated 
from modern history, while political economy is nowhere com- 
bined with them. 

The disadvantagefl of this system are obvious. The teacher J^j^n^ 
cannot concentrate his energies on the subject he is best adapted K»™t 
to teach i and there can be no proper subdivision of classes ac- 
cording to capacity. At the same time, having regard to the 
great need for economy, the council has only iudicated such -^ 
changes as it may be said are rendered indispensableif sixty 
students from the Training Ck)llege and various Statv scholars 
have to be provided for in the lecture-rooms. 

Ihe first change recommended is that the professor of classics 
be relieved of English, and allowed the assistance of two lec- 
turers. Striking off English" only means to the professor 
reducing his wortt by one lecture of three hours in the week. A 
simple calculation will show that, if the actual pupils in Arts, 
numbering about forty, are meagrely supplied with three lectures 
of three hours a week, six lectures of three hours a week will 
not be excessive when the forty have swelled to one hundred or 
more. 

I may mention here that I think these lecturers should be what JJ^J^** 
are known in the Scotch universities as adlati, under the professor i«"ur«™. 
of classics' orders, rather than independent of him ; and this will 
apply with equal force to the teachers of modern languages, who 
ought, I think, to be under the direction of the professor of English 
ana other European languages. This was the plan recommended 
and partially worked with success at Harvard College by the 
historian of Spanish literature, Mr. Ticknor. For the teaching of ^^a'JS! 
grammar, idiom, and accent to advanced scholars, the natives of £^^ 
a country are generally, I think, to be preferred to foreigners, and 
I hope it will be possible, in such a city as Melbourne, to secure 
the services of highly qualified Frenchmen and Germans, Italians 
and Spaniards. But oy parity of reasoning English ought to be 
taught by an Englishman ; and as instances of a teacher able to 
lecture fluently in a foreign language, though not absolutely 
unknown, are rare, the task of lecturing on European literature 
and of snperintcnding the work of the modem language teachers 
ought, I think, for the present at least, to be discharged by the 
professor of English. 

The lecturers on French and German are put down for a higher i**™™ id 
salary than the lecturers in Italian and Spanish, as it is assumed o«inKi.*« 
that the former will do double work. Indeed it may be conceded 
that it is not a matter of urgent necessity to teach Spanish and 

* It la TMT dmenH. at «mnn, to tnat^it usnnlal; in locti mittin. Tbcn m n t*ottitan 
Iml i ulat I* BwUn en Uh nbleeti PrefiaKT KoLdi'i nranas midit be held to em)ncs I ban 
imb oomted Hlatorr of ChemlatxTi Ant pvt nf InorEujic Cbemwry. UbhenLkcr, Geneni QeolocTb- 
Pkinatiiloo, 0«uml BoUuj, Haqibdon « Clijdcilcicj o( FluU, 4iid Otiia*! Z«al«a. 
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Italiao.* Still either language has a rich literature, both are com- 
mercially important, and the value of Spanish is perhaps likely 
to become greater, year by year, as the trade with South America 
is opened up. 
HirtoiT. With respect to history, I think there will be a general agree- 

ment that so vast a subject is sufficient iu itself to absorb the 
energies of any lecturer, and that there is no necessary connection 
between a knowledge of history and more than a slight acqnaint- 
Poiiu«i ance with political economy. But it is not so easy to decide how 
*™™°'* the chair of political economy ought to be established. As a 
general rule, men with no work outside the University are more 
likely to be efficient teachers of speculative subjects than men 
who are engrossed by a profession ; and the true work professional 
men seemed called to do aa teachers, is in matters tliat require 
constant experience, soch as the practical branches of law and 
medicine. On the other hand, it is hardly worth while for the 
State to endow a professorship of political economy at present. 
It has been suggested accordingly that the lectureships of logic 
and political economy might be held by the same person, who 
would thus enjoy a moderate income, which might enable him to 
dispense with a profession. At the same time it will, I think, be 
better that the University should retain the power of awarding 
them separately, 
seridnnof One last point may be considered here, though it applies to h11 
the faculties. The council holds strongly, and I believe all prac- 
tical men will agree with it, that it is of great importance to the 
University that the professors should reside on or near the grounds. 
An attempt was made to secnre this when the University was 
first founded by providing the professors with houses in the main 
building. Thia plan has not been veiy successful. In the first 
place only four houses were built, and of these it has been thought 
desirable to take over one for the larger offices that are now 
required. In the next jdace the houses built are small and badly 
drained and unprovided with yards, or with drying grounds except 
at inconvenient distances. Should the University be extended, it 
will be desirable that the professors' present houses shoold be 
converted into lecture rooms and studies for the academical staff. 
Happily the University grounds are so extensive that it will be 
easy to supply the professors with detached houses standing on 
their own grounds, if the State will make them a Hxed allowance 
for house rent, on which advances may be secured from building 
societies. In this case it will be necessary to stipulate that resi- 
dence in the grounds during term time be strictly enforced. 
coairfprj. Altogether the cost of these changes in the faculty of Arts will 
^^v, tii^ be about £4,200 a year if they are carried out at once in the most 
Alt*. complete manner. From this, however, we ought in fairness to 

deduct part of the present cost of tuition at the rraining Collegcf 
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In the lenity of Law the ehaages proposed are very slight and vun»f of 
comparatively costless. It is proposed that this faculty should be ^'' 
BO far assimilated to the others, thAt the lectures now given by 
the Dean should be given, whenever the Dean vacates office, or 
sooner if the arrangement can be effected, by a professor of juris- 
prudence. This wUl avoid the anomaly that the Dean at present 
claims not to be a professor or subject to the restrictions Binding 
on professors. Two lectureships have been added to the four 
already in existence. One in crimiual law and procedure is 
nominally included in the course on the law of procedure, but it 
has been thought better to divide a sul^ct which, from it^ great 
extent, was never adequately treated, The other on commercial 
law IS designed to be of a more popular character and treated 
with more special reference to contracts in commerce than the 
course on the law of obligations. 

The cost of the Acuity of Law will only be increased £500 a oortDrnro- 
year by the proposed changes. ESt>u»' 

The medical men of this colony number aboat one to two SlSfl''"' 
thousand of the population, rather more than less. This proportion g^^' 
is not equal by fifty per cent, to that in England, and I believe 
it may fairly be said that the profeBsion is not over-stocked in 
this'part of the world. To keep up its numbers we ought to turn 
out at least twelve bachelors of medicine a year, assuming the 
average profeBBioual life of a medical man to be thirty-five years, 
and without allowance for the prospective increase of population. 
On an average of the last six years I find that we do actually 
turn out about three doctors a year, that is, about a fourth of the 
nomher required for our own wants. But we ought not, I think, 
to consider that the Medical faculty labors only for VictorisL It 
is the most fully officered of any in the southern hemisphere, and 
the only one that even approaches the conditions of an efficient 
medical school. Make it what it may easily be made, us good as - 
one of the best schools in Qreat Bntain, and abolish the heavy , 
fees which at present drive even our own men out of the country, 
and we shall soon monopolise the medical training of Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The mere economical advantage of a change that should bring 
among UB from 50 to 100 students spending from £100 to £200 
& year is no unimportant consideration. 

I have said that students are driven from us by the heavy fees HMTTmator 
we exact. Thus I find that at King's College, London, a needy tkl 
ajid not very cheap institution, the fees for a medical course, ex- ""' 
elusive of hospital attendance, were under £62 in 1872,* while the . 
minimum fees at Melbourne, also exclusive of hospital attend- 
ance, are over £100. At Glasgow the fees seem to amount to 
Dearly £100 ; but here, as in other British schools, the fees 
charged represent only part of the real difference in cost. The 
medical course in Melbourne is a five years' course. In Great 
Britain it is nominally a five years' course, hut admits of being 

_■ InfrHlaHrllirtl bna Dotbamabla tooMclanomtalaiidinDtUiiinnllrCDllateudEliu^ . 
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easily compreBsed into four, or, under certain circnmstaDces, into 
three," No one, I think, will wish that our own higher standard 
shoald be materially changed. But aa every year of studentship 
represents cost of living and postponement of professional gains, 
I think the Stute which exacts these sacrifices in order to give the 
country a highly trained body of physicians and surgeons should, 
in common justice, do what it can to reduce the cost of their 
education to the English standard. Might it not also be well that 
no one practising under a British diploma should be held capable 
of employment in our hospitals or under Government unlesB he 
could give proof of having satisfied the same requirements in 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, that we exact of onr men in 
Victoria. 
I subjoin a short list of the numbers of the medical stsfi* in 
ai "^in- some of the chief European medical schools, that it may be seen 
KuBum. how inadequate the numbers of our own teaching body are. 
auwaoub University College, London, 18 professors, 

*"*■ King's College, London, 15 professors, besides lecturers and 

hospital staff in 1872. 
Edinburgh, 13 professors, 14 lecturers, and 3 demonstrators. 
Glasgow, 14 professors and 7 assistants. 
Aberdeen, 10 professors and 3 assistants, besides hospital 

physicians. 
Dublin, 21 professors and lecturers, besides examiners and 

hospital physicians, 
Paris, 61 in three places. 
Berlin, 110 courses. 
Upsala, 12 professors and lecturers and 3 adjuncts, giving 

26 courses. 
Melbourne, 8 professors and lecturers, giving 11 courses. 
By proposed scheme, 20 giving 24 courses. 



ForX.B.,KabiHnK. 
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Hie moat important change which the cotmcil recommendB in b> 
the Medical faculty is the separation of anatomy, phyBiology, and ^nkion.' 
patholo^, which are at present taught by Profeaaor Halford, uw.'**"" 
Concerning these sobjects, I may observe that the University of 
Edinburgh regards the separation of anatomy and physiology as 
so important that it refuses to allow their terms to students who 
have learned the two subjects under one teacher ; that even in 
England it is customary to have two professors of anatomy ; and 
that even Oxford has two of physiology. As for the conjunction 
of pathology with these two otners, I cannot find a single example 
of it, though I am of course aware that it is sometimes taught by 
the same teacher as anatomy, and sometimes by the same teacher 
as therapeutics. It must be remembered that, if the medical 
school classes increase, as I think there is reason to hope they 
will, the professor of anatomy will be compelled to divide the 
lectures now given, and may farther, at no very distant date, be 
compelled to give separate lectures to female students. Add to 
this the time he must spend in the dissecting room, and the time 
that has not yet been found for the preparation of a medical 
museum, and there need not be any fear that time will hang 
heavy on his hands. It will be noticed that in the schedule 
of incomes the professor of anatomy is put down for a smaller 
yearly income than any of the other professors. The idea is that ■ 
he should combine the conservatorship of the Museum with his 
work as teacher. But should be prefer the lower income and less 
work, the choice will be open to him. 

Seven new lectureships have been added. Two of these, that vm iHtan. 
on pathology and that on practical and operative surgery, are ^''**' 
included in the present course ; but that on pathology made the 
professor's work excessive, and that on practical surgery needs 
more time than can be given to it when it is only part of a course. 
The other lectures may each be defended by special reasons. 
Ophthalmic surgery seems too important a subject in a countiy 
where eye diseases are prevalent to be treated merely an a part of 
surgery. The public generally finds out one or two men in whom 
it places special confidence as oculists, and it would appear 
natural that the science these men have mastered should be 
taught separately. A lectureship in dental surgery is necessary 
if the University is to give certificates in dentistry as the College 
of Surgeons in London now does. A lecturer in pharmacy has 
been rendered almost necessary by the Act (40 Vict. 558) con- 
stituting the Pharmacy Board of Victoria, which compels future 
applicants for a chemistry license to pass an examination, while 
tney have at present no means of pursuing their studies under 
gnidance.* The lecture in botany must be regarded as com- 
plementary to the lecture in that subject already given. The 
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profesBor of natural ecience explains the stractme and phyatoldgy 
of plants in a course which is considered adequate for the pnr- 

Eoses of general education, bnt medical students require a fiirther 
nowledge of the families and of the of&cinal uses of plants. 
i^j"" Lectures on hygiene are not as yet indispensable to a medical 
course in a oniversity, but I think it is true to say that they are 
becoming so, especially on the Continent The Health Societ; baa 
lately made several very praiseworthy attempts to introduce tha 
teaching of the laws of health into our primary schools. With every 
wish that these efforts may be successful, I must still regard the 
University as the proper place in which the laws of health can be 
studied, and University students as the persons best fitted by 
age and training to understand them. The salaries for two teachers 
of clinical medicine and cliuical surgery will be given in lieu of 
the fees wliich students at present pay ; and I hope Govern- 
ment will be able to facilitate some arrangement by which the 
University shaJl have the right of nominating the best men it can 
Tha Mai- find to these posts, and of assigning them beds in the Melbourne 
u^Siti. Hospital, Under the present wonderful arrangement, by which 
subscribers nominate the persons who are to have charge of the 
sick, there is no security that now and again some of the worst 
men in the profession may not be elected in lieu of the best. 
oortofpR- The expense of this new organization of the Medical faculty 
E^i^i'^ wUl be £6,800, against £2,805 13b. 6d., the expense of laat 
H^i^ year ; altogether an increase of aboat £4,000 a year. If, however, 
the new fiiculty turns out twenty graduates a year where we now 
turn out three, the cost of the cwinge will have been more than 
justified; and my conviction is that the sums spent by medical 
students whom our improved school will attract from other 
colonies, will more than reimburse the country for the enhanced 
cost of the medical staff, 
^idijot The faculty of Engineering and Practical Science has only 
«iJi^»cu«i existed hitherto in embryo, and as a part of the faculty of Arts. 
But it embraces subjects which are quite distinct from the 
Arts teaching, and which it is usual on the Continent to 
teach in a so-called polytechnicon or polytechnic school. The 
assumption, however, that such niatt«rB as engineering, scien- 
tific agriculture and stock-breeding, mining and metallorgy, 
or technology are not proper matters for a university to embrace 
has never yet been admitted by any English-speaking people. 
There are obvious reasons why we should not divide our teaching 
here. Such a course, making two establishments and two govern- 
ments necessaiy in place of one, would be at once coeUy and 
awkward, and its direct effect would be to suggest the idea of 
a distinction between various branches of intellectual culture, 
while the tendency of all discovery is to show their intewie- 
pendence and common affinities. 
SKTwEt; ^?' *'''^ engineering and mining branches of this faculty, which 
E^Mrim admit of being worked together, the council suggests that there 
should be a professor of engineering, a lecturer on mining and 
metallurgy, a lecturer on mechanics, and a lecturer on geometric 
drawing. These gentlemen will be assisted by the professor of 
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n&tund philosophy, who belongs also to the faculty of Arts ; and 
as his work in Arts will be reduced by the appointment of a mathe- 
matical lecturer and of a lecturer in logic, the professor of 
natural philosophy will practically devote most of his time to the 
department of engineering. 

Comparing this aide of the faculty with corresponding depart- ck 
ments in Britain and Sweden,* we shall then find that the ^uST 
numbers stand thus ; — 

King's College, London, 16 pTofeBsore and lecturers in 
1862. 

Cooper's Hill, 11 professors and iastrnctors. 

Edinburgh, 7 professors. 

Glasgow, 7 professors. 

Dublm, 8, and 4 others lecturing in collateral subjects. 

Upsala, 14 in mathematics and natural science- 

Melbonrne, 6 professors and lecturers. 
This comparison will show, I hope, that the council has kept 
within the narrowest possible limits in the changes that it pro- 
poses. 

The great drawback to the school of engineering in this country na sm* 
is that the State, if not quite the only, is the only great employer JSmp^iut 
of engineers ; and the State has not cared hitherto to see that its ^tju* 
BuboMinates were trained in the highest possible manner for their HSJjir°" 
positions. Where they are so, it is due to their own energy and """■ 
mtelligeuce. Meanwhile the irregular demand for engineers has 
been so great, that few of our University students complete more 
than a second year's course ; and this they are the more tempted 
to do, as the engineering fees are very high. Practically we turn 
out five certificated engineers every two years, at an expense to 
each of nearly £30 a year in University fees. In other words, 
tlie difference to the State between an efficient staff and an 
inefficient staff being measured by many thousands of pounds 
yearly, we make the training the most expensive possible, and give 
the least possible advantage, if any, to the certificated engineer. 
I believe the State will have done a great deal if it founds a 
school in which engineers may be adequately trained at the smallest 
possible cost to themselves. Saeh a school, I feel sure, like the 
Medical School, will attract students from other colonies. But 
this will not be sufficient by itself; and I hope the Government will 
see its way to pass an Act by which all the more lucrative State 
appointments in the railway and engineering service shall be con- 
fined to graduates in the faculty of Engineering; and no man 
shall be allowed to take the post of manager of a mine without 
a certificate of mining. 

" I was lately saying," says Mr. Matthew Arnold, " to one of the mt-amm^i 
first mathematicians in England, who had been a distinguished S™?^ 
senior wrangler at Cambridge and a practical mechanictary ''**'*°'' 
besides, that in one department at any rate, that of mechanics and 
engineering, we seemed, in spite of the absence of special schools, 
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good inBtniction, and the idea of Bcience, to get on wooderfiilly well. 
" ' On the contrary,' said he, ' we get on wonderfally ill. Onr 
engineers have no real scientific instruction, and we let them 
learn their business at our expense by the rule of thumb ; bat it 
is a ruinous system of blunder and plunder. A man without the 
requisite scientific knowledge undertakes to build a diflicnlt 
bridge ; he builds three which tumble down, and so learns how to 
build a fourth which stands j but somebody pays fftr the three 
failures. In France or Switzerland he would not have been suf- 
fered to build his first bridge till he had satisfied competent 
persons that he knew bow to build it, because abroad they cannot 
■afford our extravagance. The scientific training of the foreign 
engineers is therefore perfectly right. Take the present cost per 
mile of the construction of an English railway, and the cost per 
mile as it was twenty years ago ; and the comparison will give 
you a correct notion of what rule of thumb engineering without 
special schools, and without scientific instruction, has cost the 
country.' " 
r. K«H)t^ Lest it should be thought that these remarks apply chiefly to 
out •c«i- England, I append a communication from a gentleman, specially 
'"°*' qualified to speak on the subject of Victorian engineering : — 

" As instances of the evils resulting from the lack of accurate 
scientific knowledge on the part of persons possessing considerable 
practical experience, the following examples may be quoted : — 

" 1. Some years since it happened, through circumstances which 
it is not necessary to mention here, that the designs of a large 
iron bridge which it was proposed to erect over an Australiaa 
river were submitted to my inspection. On critically examining 
the drawings, I discovered that certain vital parts of the structure 
did not possess half the requisite strength, while other parts were 
needlessly massive. On my recommendation the design was con- 
demned, and an amended one prepared by a gentleman who had 
attended lectures at the Melbourne University, The amended 
design involved but a trifling increase of material and cost, while 
the strength was augmented fully tliree-fold. 

" 2. Some years ago a new steam-boiler, which had been 
guaranteed by its maker to bear with safety a pressure of 60 Iba. 
per square inch, exploded with most disastrous consequences. On 
calcuTatin|; its strength in accordance with Sir W. Fairbaim's 
investigation8,which had been made public several years previously, 
I ascertained— (!.) That the boiler was not safe for a preaaure 
of more than 23 lbs. per square inch. (2.) That a trifling 
modification, which would not have augmented its cost by 
more than about 5 per cent., would have rendered it quite safe at 
60 lbs. 

" 3. I have in my possession several indicator diagrams taken 
from a steam-engine, the vital parts of which are so unscientifically 
constructed as to cause it to consume about twice as much steam 
as it ought. And as it is what is termed a slop-made engine, I 
do not see how to avoid the conclusion that there are in all 
probability many like it, wasting fuel and reducing the profits of 
the establishments where they are used. 
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" 4. I have come in contact on varioas occasions with personn 
of considerable inventive power, but lacking scientific training, 
who have spent both time and money upon schemes which, being 
incompatible with known physical laws, of necessity end in dis- 
appointment. And I have often observed that the difficnlties 
which the trae inventor meets with in the prosecution of his work 
are considerably enhanced by the fact that the public are occasion- 
ally victimized by persons of this class. 

" From the above and similar instances, of which very many 
hare come nnder my personal observation, I have been led to the 
conolnsion that no amount of ordinary practical experience can 
adequately compensate for the want of thorough acquaintance 
with scientific prmciples and methods ; and, further, that scientific 
knowledge, if not imparted in early life, is very rarely acquired at 
all. Hence the importance of a systematic scientifio course of 
training for young engineers becomes apparent. 

"W. C. Keknot." 

Let me add that the waste of thought and energy which a nm 
society sustains from half-educated professional men is not con- tST, 
fined to the large class of projectors who waste their ingenuity ^^ 
upon crude and unpossible schemes, or to engineers of the second "*" 
order who do imperfect work. It extends even to those great 
men whose incomparable thinking-power forces them into the 
first rank in spite of all defects of early training. When 
we remember Smeaton, in the last years of his life, building 
a bridge that was washed away within five years ;' Brahman 
testifymg in a court of justice, that "Mr. Watt had really 
invented nothing but what could do more mischief than good 
to the public :"t and the elder Brunei declining to take any 
part in a scheme for steam navigation across the ocean, on the 
ground that all such projects were visionary ; } it is impossible 
not to feel that no genius exempts the possessor from bearing 
with him the defects of imperfect education through life. Again, 
let anyone compute the loss Uugtand probably sustained from 
the fact that the elder Stephenson did not begin serious study till 
he was more than thirty years old, and then say whether it is not 
worth while even for a young country to put out its money to 
interest in the form of a school that shall guide the inventive 
fMulty of its engineers. 

Side by side with engineering in importance, is the science of 
wricoltore, in which I include the science of stock-breeding, as, 
tuthough the pastoral tenant may succeed without raising crops 
on bis own ground, the true &rmer rarely or never prospers 
without stock-breeding. There is an important part of agriculture 
which can only be taught on a farm, and the proper teaching of 
which I have discnssed in connection with the question of an 
agTioultnral college. But there are parts also which it is simplest 
and most economical to teach at a university, as the expense 
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©f providing a Beparate staff of teachers to eveTy model fenn 
wonld be much greater here than it is on the contineDt of Europe. 
Apart from this, there is the incidental advantage that students 
of agriculture are more likely to gaia than to lose by mixing with 
Btufknts of other professions in the lecture-room, and that api- 
culture is more likely to take its proper place as a practical 
ecieoce, when it is made one of the most prominent subjects in 
the chief school of the country. 
^jnai Under the schetne the council has approved, the side of agri- 

twbi^ culture will have the services of nine professors and lecturers. 
Three of these, the professor of chemistry and the lecturers on 
botany and ptiysiology, will belong also and chiefly to the medical 
side, under which they are accordiugly classed ; while one, the 
lecturer on mechanics, will also lecture to engineers. The espense 
of teachers special to agriculture, of the lecturer on forestry, 
and of tlie special lecturers in the veterinary school, wUl 
amount altogether to about £1,600, It has been suggested 
that all the work of the agricultural side should be done for 
some time to come by a single professor of agriculture, who 
might presumably be procured for £800 a year. With all 
respect for the fact that such a chair of agriculture has actually 
been established in Edinburgh and in some American universities, 
I venture to think that any attempt to reduce agricultural 
teaching to the same proportions here would be most disastrous. 
Let anyone consider what goes to make a scientific farmer. 
Such a man must have a iair knowledge of chemistry and have 
mastered the principles at least of organic as well as of iDorganic 
analysis, if he is to understand the composition of soils and 
manures, when tliese have been tested for him in a laboratory. 
He must know enough of mechanics to be able to understand 
why one plough or one harrow or one waggon is better than 
another, and to adjust the gear of the machines he employs 
intelligently. "If a skilful and ingenious fiirmer," says one of 
tlie best American agriculturists, "will only become accustomed 
to repair his implements, he will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, all things considered, his repairing is done better than he is 
accustomed to have it done by regular mechanics." " As a breeder 
he must know something of the anatomy of the beasts he breeds, 
and have a reason for whatever system he adopts — whether of 
breeding in and in, or of selection, or of crossing. As an owner, 
he will certainly not be the worse for knowing now to deal with 
disease, when it breaks out in his stock ; the more so as the value 
of choice stock shows no sign of decreasing ; and a single ram 
may be priced at £714, and a single heifer at £2,310. Lastly, 
from the lecturer on forestry, the agriculturist may learn what 
are taught on the Continent as the separate sciences of viticulture 
and pomology, the trees best fitted for farm purposes, and B0m&- 
tbing about the insects that destroy trees. Of couree this does 
not exhaust the uses of such a lecturer. The French and German 
Governments in Europe, and the British Government in India, . 
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have been forced by droaghts and innndatioDB to take practical 
meaBnrcB for regalating the rainfall of a conotry by large plan- 
tations. The French and Anstrian OoTemments have fostered 
the production of silk by appointing special instractore to impart 
a knowledge of the malberry tree and the silk-wonn. 

Now, I venture to Bay that no single gentleman, however na^^ 
eapable and laborions, can master the Babjects I have enumerated a^^ho^^ 
so as adequately to tf^h tbem. The teacher, be it remembered, ^1?°™*^ 
is not merely to be a student who has read in advance of others, 
but a man armed at all points, prepared \a meet any difficulties, 
and impressing his class with a feeling that his knowledge baa 
been the product of a life-time's work. The dignity of a science 
depends on its thoroughness, and a science imparted by one man 
stands ipso facto condemned as trivial or imperfectly koown. 
Above all, it is most important that a science which has not yet 
conquered its full professional rank everywhere, should not suffer 
fVom the defective organization of its teaching body. K degrees in 
Practical Science are to be of equal account with degrees in Arts, 
Medicine, or Law, they must be given for equally thorough study 
under equally competent teachers. As well set one man to teach 
medicine as one man to teach agriculture. 

It will be noticed that the council applies for power to grant dhmm u- 
certificates and the titles of associate and licentiate in the subjects I^^H^ 
of agriculture, forestry^, and veterinary science, as well as degrees in JJSdto 
Practical Science, which will be obtained by a knowledge of one or S5«in2^ 
more of these subjects. This-latitude is, I think, necessary. We "™^™'»-- 
are opeuing up new ground, and cannot, I fear, expect that the full 
importance of the new faculty will be appreciated at once by the 
public. Probably for some time to come our young farmers will 
only care to spead a year at the University, and will thus only 
qualify for a certificate. But it may be desirable that no one 
should be allowed to practice as a veterinaiy surgeon without 
qualifying by a two years' course for an associateship ; and before 
long we shall, I hope, have students qualifying by a three or four 
years' course, as the University may direct, to be Bachelors or 
Masters in Practical Science. It has seemed convenient to cover 
several subjects with this one name, rather than to specify in 
every instance the particular branch to which a student has 
devoted himself. 

Three lectureships — those of navigation, nautical astronomy, vv^ana, 
and naval architecture — are intended for the instruction of stu- b^^r^,^ 
dents who wish to obtain a certificate of navigation. Melbourne, JUSi^' 
from its commercial eminence, seems particularly to require a school 
for the traiaing of seamen. The model of English nautical schools 
has been followed in framing the list of necessary lectureships. 
A certain knowledge of navd architecture is necessary to others 
besides the designers of ships, if seamen are to know what craft 
to select and under what conditions a ship is safe. The sciences 
that teach how to handle a ship, and how to guide it across the 
ocean, are so obviously necessary as to need no explanation. 

A special lecturer has been assigned to the subject of technology. » 
Such a man would take students who have learned chemistiy 
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and mechanics up to a certain point, and would show them in 
what way their knowledge can be applied to processes of trade. 
J«i^^K» It mnst be remembered that it is do part of the duties of a 
»°g°'i_ lecturer on chenaistry or mechanics to do thia ; that a science and 
ita applications are absolutely distinct subjects. Yet no one, I 
think, will doubt that the teaching of a practical man, acqaainted 
with the processes in some of the most important industrial arta, 
able to esplain how wool ia woyen, or glass made, or iron cast, 
may be of the last importance in a young country. I will go 
further and say, that, living as we do at a distance from the 
greatest manufacturing countries, it is well worth the State's 
while to maintain an expert who shall keep the public informed 
as to what is actually being done in England, Germany, and 
America, were it only to save the expenditure of thought and 
labour on processes that have been already discovered or proved 
elsewhere. 

The small sum appropriated in the council's estimates to a 
lecturer in architecture, is due to the fact that the council does 
not propose thoroughly to organize this department at present. 
At the same time it believes that a course of lectures on the 
principles and practice of architecture might prove useful to young 
men entering the profession and attractive to many outsiders. 
Such isolated courses, delivered by lecturers who are changed 
from time to time, have many precedents in English practice ; 
and as the Oxford i)rofe3Borahij) of poetry, AVhyte's professorship 
of moral philosophy, and the Hede lecture at Cambridge, are 
sought for as high distinctions by some of the ablest scholars in 
England, it is perhaps not anreasonable to hope that the ablest 
architects in Victoria will esteem it an honour to hold the post 
of University lecturers lor a time. 
roatnruH The expenseof the faculty of Engineering and Practical Science 
s™^"^ , will be £5,550, against about £?U0, which the two lecturers on 
'' engineering and mining at present receive. 

It is probably not well known that the University of Melbourne 
has the power of granting the degrees of Bachelor in Mnsic and 
Doctor in Music. It seems a little curious that our tirst founders 
should have applied for these powers, which even in England are 
rarely exercised, while they omitted to obtain the power to grant 
degrees in Surgery, in Engineering, or in Practical bcience. I pre- 
sume, however, the draftsman of our letters patent had the charter 
of Oxford before him, and copied what he found there. The council 
is of opinion that it would be possible, and very desirable, to create 
a school of music in Melbourne, by which teachers of music may 
obtain some such credential as the Academy of Music gives in 
England. A time when it is proposed to admit women as under- 
graduates seemseminentlyfavourable to the development of musi- 
cal studies J and it may be hoped that the "Wilson Hall will be an 
appropriate theatre for musical exercises. The establishment of 
a chair of music will only entail an expenditure of £1,000, 

In addition to these faculties, the council recommends the 
establishment of a paid body of examiners distinct from the - 
teaching staff. The need of this has long since been felt ; and there 
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tre at present two paid examiners for the fiiculty of Law, and a 
provisional board of unpaid examiners for degrees in Medicine. 
Bnt there are no ench examiners for students in Arts or Engineer- 
ing, and should the number of medical students be trebled or 
qaadrapled, as is I hope probable, we can hardly expect that pro- 
fessional men, with heavy calls on their time, will liad leisure to 
work gratuitously for the University. It will be asked why the 
professors and lecturers should not continue to do examiners' 
work? There is no intention to relieve them, and in fact their 
work will increase with the increase in the number of students ; 
or, allowing for some subdivision of subjects, will not be 
diminished. What the council desires is to couple every pro- 
fessor and lectnrer with an examiner appointed for the time, 
who will aid in setting the papers, and will bring the aid of 
a second judgment to the answers. It is giving undue power to 
any men, however competent, to make them sole teachers and 
examiners in their own subjects, and the almost inevitable result 
is that the teacher gets into a groove, and that the student only 
consults the teacher's supposed wishes. Independent examiners 
are at once a corrective to the tutorial staff and a guarantee of 
fairness to the student and of efficient testing to the public. 
For some time there will probably be a difficulty in obtaining 
qualified examiners, not connected with Victorian schools, for some - 
subjects of examination. But it is possible to look beyond the 
limits of the colony, to Sydney and Adelaide, for help in such a 
matter, and, after a time, these examinerahips will he prizes eagerly 
sought for by our young graduates. 

The expense of examiners for all departments has been calcu- couof 
lated at £2,260. ™"i«,. 

The other expenses that these changes will make necessary are Adanioui 
not very alarming. It is thought desirable, in view of the increased ""™" "^ 
work thrown on the registrar, that he should be required to live •] 
at the University, and that his salary should be raised from £800" 
to £800 a year. This, and £150 a year for an extra clerk, make 
up all the additions that eeera needful for the office and attendants. 
ITie exhibitions, scholarships, and prizes can be kept at the same 
sum as at present (£826), aud when fees are abolished the 
present scbolarshipa may be halved in value without loss to the 
holders, and doubled in number. On the other hand, it will be 
necessary to make some permanent provision for the purchase 
of books and apparatus and for forming a medical maseum. 
Hitherto these objects have received whatever surplus has been 
left after salaries had been paid, and the repairs of the buildings 
provided for ; and this has come to mean, as I explained in my 
mtroductory Report, that the libraries, workshops, and museums 
get nothing or next to nothing, A single lecturer sometimes 
applies, and makes out a strong case for a larger grant than the 
whole sum of which the council can dispose. No one, knowing 
the requirements of modern teaching, can think that £400 — a 
hundred pounds to each faculty — is an unduly large sum for 
books and bookbinding. But if the University will adopt the 
plan of selling off ita superfluous stock — worthless gifts &om 
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public bodieB aod obsolete editloDS — it may ecODOtnise funds aod 
space BO aa to make a grant of £400 sufficient. 

The total expenditure under these Tarious heads is estimated at 

£6,034, against £4,639, the present coet 

AtHWioa or III. I have already alluded to several grave reasons for 

iDwiMig'™^ abolishing fees, bat as this part of the proposed changes in the 

tlS^S^iSSi!. Universi^ has been discussed and attacked by anticipation, I 

may perhaps be permitted to examine it at some length. 

Id the first place it is said that giving the higher education to 
young men at the expense of the State is commnnistic ;" that is, 
I suppose, that one class of the population is unfairly taxed to 
supply another class with an advantage not of urgent necessity. 
The holders oi this view are often in favour of oostless primary 
education, on the obvious grounds that every child ought to 
receive a minimum of education, and that only a costless system 
can be enforced. But they argue that there is no similar obligation 
to provide everyone with a chance of the higher education; that the 
mere abolition of fees does not remove the chief cost of a university, 
its years of residence ; that it is ondesirable to crowd the pro- 
fessions ; and that it is unfair to tax property iu order that boya 
whose natural place is behind the counter or liie plongh may be 
tempted to qualify as physicians or lawyers. 
stoTimdH^ In reply, I would point out that the reproach of being comma- 
Sto^'**niBtic in the worst sense really applies to the University as it 
£S£j|* exists. That foundation has cost the State more than £300,000 
of the public money (taking buildings and endowment into con- 
sideratioo), while its benefits have been confined to a few persons 
of easy income, or resident in Melbourne. Practically at this 
moment every student in the University is a State pensioner for 
more than hsJf the edacation he receives ; and there is no reason 
to assume that the institution can or will become self-supporting. 
I do not think it can truly be said that our public revenue is 

■ II li inlamt^tit to DollH that thli point hii aiirmOj bnm nliad In 'Via AnuTknn lav ocmt^ vban 
■ nosit AB£tMiim Di tbfl Snpremfl l^oort at M kdiJcui hH nut to mt » quHUoti whLofa baa HnildiiAUj 
KriHn u to tfafi knJ rif ht to nipport A iilgh Hbool "nj public tuL. Iba foQovliJc li a pvtUl abdnot of 
tb» Qtta^oa ot jDdn i^orHej In th« cah :— 

" nuulltm ior hifihtT tducalien. - Tba mat feunl onattlDD, lioittT ftatod, !• Tbatbar tb(n 1* 
nibcirttT in tUi Blsu In inaki tbabVi •ehoob Im bi tuntka Inbd in IIh vaople it lun. Ika 
»nmmit||itlMt.»hU«thmiiiwh»iionoiirtitgtloii»I iVDTldaii Kgndj pnliibiUi^ uab UuLoa. tte 



rtMid lubnMKn ta lb* oliMbsand ioTiTtoa Doron lMi(iU(«a in Uhm Miwoli M~Bor i 
thM*>Onnii»«w*rortbcin>|>laUlu«ri>in imttia M (ccoBpltaliimtt &c thi fcv, 
aftarla Uiamitab] ttaiMbirf>M>laiiu1«tlHiii.aiid to bap^&c bfttaoM wWiH^t 
In Homl tki. 1 1 la mnrjirUni tlMt tbi lafliUllon ibiI poUn of Uu 8Uts ibDiild bo apnai 
Ibo lifbt of tte Htata to fbiiA^ ■ BbonlidBsUica to ito joulta. W* ntiu^ it Sa 
VBOmnoeA la "<**'f*" thot odacAthn. do4 matrij ratBmaAmxj birt In an tbfaiivd >B(iM, 
M an liapatwit mdiial adnntaga, to bo nppUod at vlll lo tUtt and poor allka, aiiil not 
partatelruBwrolj to aiilBiTa aaa uaoBBUihiiiait, tobg broiuM M aaeh wiUita tba naiA 
mold |]U fix it. TviitatialaiidBtaUl^^tlCBonlUaiidDiBiajbapniatablxaivTnad, 
-no oouUtolIra at adopted IroTided lis thoeaUbUdunaot of l^aAaoliEaa>(nidbD5> 
VwattbnamoDthi is tba THT. and for Uw oalTHiitT. I9 tba aid of tliaa ■« ha** an. 
baHaiia tba poople aapoctod a eompMa (oOeciata adaeatUai BDitbt ba obtainod. Tbn bra 
atitnnltT ted tmmi to uM, and It miiat jtt» tan ban SBdantood tbat Tomc ibb 
Iceland tte tba uniToniH in ths umnuia iduuli, or that tbv ilioold (o abroad lor lliat pi 
Iir«red in priTato a^ooi*' Printo ■abotdi adapted to tba pufpoaa wire abooai ukknovn I 
and vetj ftv. tben. bad moner raon^ to educata tbeir diildrea abroad. Hw fn&niHe ia moauqaii 
tbat Um pallida aipaetad tbe tndgncT towaid tba eatkbliabntaat of Uab attiBOli In tb(Bia«n adiogl 
dirtiicW voiild oontiuiH nnlil amr lonaJltt capablBOtiupportlui oia waa •sppUed. Tail InAnoala 



■'fiatoslwsKgiMflKlHcll.-irtbaMlbMadoDot olaarijan . 

UHq, '"|«"-'"f in inf. and ooattnoini until alter tba adnitiaii ef tb* inMuiit 
OrKMOB of lt*e aobooli h nbldi adncalion. and nl tboir optloi Uia deoanta of .^^^ 
misbt be bnniBbt witblP tba t^n^ of all oUlitavi of ^ State, tbni aotbiiu an ^ 

Snbaaimtl^dalatkiihaaanaonnDMdiillbtblapoaeT. KeltberinoiirSUtepoUoT.inm 

ibor in our law^ are tbe prtmarj acbool dlibrlcta rcetrlctad in Iba tiraAobaa of knowlailflfl wbd 
oflaaia mar anaa to be taufbt, ortbefndeof Enflbractioti tbat may baiivTaL If HioIt Totiqiaoa 
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raised prmcipally from the rich ; and thongh I am personally 
convinced that it wonld be worth the while of the indaBtrial 
classes to support the University, even thouffh their sonB were 
excluded from its lectnre-rooma, I think it lair that, where all 
contribute, all should be allowed to share in the benefits of the 
foundation. The great reason why the State should found a Uni- 
versity is that it cannot pay private enterprise to establish one 
in a young country. We must have professional men ; and it is 
important to have them well taught that tliey may be efficient, and 
cheaply taught tliat there may be a suflScient supply. But all 
these reasons point to the importance of makingthe University as 
cheap and as good as possible ; and the advocates of a high price, "■'"^ 
which shall restrict education, are surely of the same spiritual SmMt 
family as the Sheffield knife-grinders, who keep their trade deadly ^^r^ 
that the rate of wages may be enhanced. Between those who tJund.' 
would make the training of the mind costly, that the professions 
may not be over-crowded, and those who legislate against the 
health of the body, that there may he a quick supply of laborers, 
there is it seems to me little to choose. At any rate the interest 
of the State is to care that all may start as nearly as possible 
even in the race for professional snccess, leaving it to the best man 
to win. 

No doabt the student who finds costless teaching at the Uni-™«i»n 
versity will still be burdened with heavy charges ; will have to hh^ 
support himself during three, four, or five years, and to provide nodait* 
hooks and defray the cost of experiments. But these, as all 
students know, are not the most formidable charges.*- Men with 
the scholarly instinct will find means to live, and will work in 
public libraries if they cannot buy books, provided they are not 
crippled by the demand for twenty or thirty pounds a year in 
fees. But in fact a fair number of the most competent will be 
helped on through the University by State exhibitions or Univer- 
sity scholarships. 

As to the chance that students anfitted for intellectual pursuits nanu 
will be tempted to devote their time to them, the remedy lies in *«poiit 
efficient examinations. There is no reason, for instance, why the ^'^ 
matriculation standard should not he sensibly raised when fees 
are abolished ; and, better still, why the yearly examinations 
should not be made more difficult. The fact is that the evil 
imagined is almost a nocessaiy part of the present system. 
While the number of students is kept low by the cost of educa- 
tion, professors are unwilling to thin their classes, and establish 
an apparent case for inutility against the University. Yet it can 
hardly be doubted that the duty of drafting out the idle and 
incompetent is second in importance only to the duty of securing 
a large supply of the industrious and clever. No doubt it is a 
strong thing to say that a stupid rich man shall be debarred 
attendance on University lectures, where he may acquire the 
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cnltnie that will keep him fiora trivial or vicions pursuits in after- 
life ; and I believe it will generally be poBsible to retain such 
men, if they will work hard, ia a University class. But where a 
rich man's natural tastes are those of a farmer, or traiuer, or an 
overseer, where all book-work ia distasteful to him, I think 
society gains nothing by trying to force a certain quantum of the 
dead lan^ages into his mind. Some of these yonng men will, I 
hope, find congenial work in the lecture-rooms of ftie faculty of 
Piiictical Science. Those who have no literary instincts had 
better be kept from the University, to which they could only 
bring idle habits and unsympathetic temperaments. 
tu^ Meanwhile I would ask those who think that our Uuirersity is 

iwiiu<m In at present well 6Iled to consider the present comparative list, 
^'SS^ showing approximately the proportion of matriculated students 
to the popnlatioD in the chief countries that may fairly be com- 
pared with our own ; — 

Eugjand, I in 5,400 in 1876. 

Scotland, 1 in 1,000 in 1876. 

Ireland, 1 in 3,000 in 1876. 

France, 1 in l,S0O in 1862. 

Qermany, 1 in 2,500 in 1877, with noD-matricalated students 
1 in 2,200. 

Austria, 1 in 3,200 in J874. 

Sweden, 1 in 2,175 in 1877. 

Norway, I in 2,250 in 1875. 

Holland, 1 in 2,200, including the Delft Polytechnic School. 

California, 1 in 2,250 in 1875. 

Massachusetts, 1 in 1,800 in 1875. 

Michigan, 1 in 1,100 in 1875. 

Melbourne, 1 in 4,500.* 
It will be seen by this list that, even if our present numbers 
were doubled, we should only stand midway in a list, where we 
are at present lowest, with one exception. 
mwinrtiM It may seem inconsistent with the proposal to abolish class 
waiii^ fees that the University proposes to retain fees for matriculation, 
"^**' for examinations in which the student has failed, and for certifi- 
cates and degrees. But in the case of the matriculation examina- 
tion it must be borne in mind that many hundred students oflfer 
themselves, who only desire to test their efficiency in school-work, 
and who have no thoughts of going on to the University. The 
expense of providing examiners for these is very great to the 
University, and the fee charged to each student ia comparatively, 
small. The University has, however, taken power to reduce or 
abolish even this, should it seem desirable.t As regards fees for 
the annual examinations, it must be borne in mind that it is very 
important to discourage men from going up at a venture, not 
only because it encumbers the University with needless work, 
but because it makes the student callous to failure and disposed 
to try his chance on the smallest possible amoaut of knowledge. 



* An MtlmUa Id U» Naw T«k ffallgn (April 19, IgTT] ilTH Uw followliw ban* for lSn:'-( 
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!Qie cooncil lias therefore adopted the principle, that the State 
pays for aaccess and not for failure, and the fee paid by the 
sncceBsfdl etadent will be carried to the account or hia degree, 
while the plucked man's fee will reimburse the University for the 
trouble it nas been put to wantonly or needlessly. 

As regards the fees for degrees it must be remembered that gjyfcf 
every degree involves the issuing of a certificate, ihe holding of a 
court to confer degrees, and the maintenance of an accurat« system 
of registration. When I mention that the cost of a Bachelor of 
Law's degree will be reduced under the new system from an 
average of more than £100 to a minimum of £7, and a probable 
average of between £7 and £10, it will be seen, I hope, that the 
advantages offered by the new system are very genuine. Medical 
students will gain almost equally, and engineers rather more. 

It is proposed that medical students shall continue to defray ^^s &^L. 
the cost of their experiments in the laboratory and the dissecting 
room. In this case it would be difficult or impossible to furnish 
any estimate of the cost to the State ; but the present cost would 
undoubtedly be enhanced if the student had no motive for 
economy. I may add that the great abundance of subjects in a 
French dissecting room ia said to be rather prejudicial to the 
interests of education. The student, not paying appreciably for 
his blunders, acquires a careless habit of dissection. 

The second point I have adverted to under this head of 
diminished exclusiveness ia the modification of restrictions on 
residence. 

By the existing Act of Incorporation eveiy student is to " dwell JJ^*"*" 
with his parent or gnurdian, or witli some near relative or friend iWoumaB 
selected by his parent or guardian, and approved by the Chancellor 
or Vice- Chancel/or, or in some collegiate or educational establish- 
ment affiliated to or in connection with the University, or in a 
boarding-house licensed as aforesaid." The words which give the 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor a power of objecting to the house 
in which a student resides seem inconsisteut with the complete 
liberty of choice which jioor students especially ought to possess. 
They might be interpreted to mean that a hovel or a garret was 
not a proper place of residence ; they might be strained so as to 
drive stndents into licensed boarding-houses or affiliated colleges. 
On the other hand, they throw the rather odious responsibility of 
choosing homes for minors on one or other of two gentlemen, who 
already discharge very onerous and unpaid work for the University, 
and who are members of busy professions. It has been thought 
simpler to relieve the University of any responsibility for an 
undergraduate's dwelling-place. 

IV. The admission of women to the lecture-rooms and to compe- AdmiMUiti of 
tition for degrees will probably seem to a few persons a startling uSrmfv 
innovation ; though the public is by this time familiar with the iS^Xm. 
&ct that many ladies every year, by passing the matriculation ex- 
amination, prove themselves capable of attending the University 
classes with profit In fact, our present regulations do not exclude 
them from attending lectures ; but as they are denied degrees, none, 
I believe, have as yet cared to qualify where they cannot compete. 
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Oq this anbject the practice of anlTersitira thronghout tEe 

world has undergone a great change of late. 

Fifty years a^o, it woald, I believe, have been difficult to point 

SSSad ip out any univeTsities in which women were stadents. Bat latterly 

SSSta!"'' a few ladies have vindicated the right of attending lectures and 

passing examinations in Edinburgh, though they have been denied 

the pnzes and degrees which they had mirly won. Within the 

' ' last year the College of Physicians in Dublin has admitted 

women to medical degrees, and the Univerflity of London haa 

JQSt decided to abolish all restrictions. The University of PariB 

' admits them to degrees in all the faculties, l^e University of 

Zurich has many female students in its Hedical faculty. In the 

United States, several of the most eminent universities, such as 

Cornell, Michigan, and California, make no distinction between 

women and men,* The University of New Zealand has already 

admitted a lady to a degree. 

itiiinuitd In removing the old restrictions, which were partly accidental, 

"^ ma* Hat the University of Melbourne has therefore only followed the 

=?•."** example of other learned bodies. Where it has differed from 

most of these, and I think differed wisely, has been in regulating 

the conditions under which ladies shall be admitted to the 

lecture-rooms. We may perhaps look forward to a time when 

the presence of two or three or even of one lady among male 

students in a lecture-room will not seem more incongraona than 

it would now appear in a church, or caase more awkwardness. 

But as we are facing a new experiment, it is desirable to oondnct 

it with every possible precaution. 

Aiujfuiii, The proposal that the Universiiy shall only provide teaching 

M tb^^* where tnere are twenty female students to profit by it, will I thiiu 

fidtau"'^ have the effect that ladies will only offer themselves for degrees 

^^^""^ in Arts or Music, and after a few years for degrees in Medicine. 

As regards Arts, the Training College alone will supply thirty 

female students a year ; as regards Music we may perhaps expect 

that ladies will monopolize the teaching ; and though a period 

may intervene before the requisite twenty can be mustered to study 

Medicine, the lesson of English experience that lady doctors are 

instantly sought for and employed will, I hope, tempt many among 

ourselves into the profession. But though ladies have been docton 

of laws in Italy, I see no reason to anticipate that our law lectures 

are likely to be crowded by female law students j least of all that 

women will wish to become engineers or veterinary surgeons. 

itat^i^ Practically, therefore, the admission of women, coupled with 

tuwinAru the restriction that there mast be twenty together to demand a 

amS^,'" lecture, will only involve the obligation to provide courses tea 

them in Arts and Medicine. Now the teaching in Arts is mostly 

such as ladies may attend together with men. Mathematicaj, 

Logic, Chemistry, Botany, and Mineralogy are subjects in whitili 

mixed audiences may be taught fearlessly ; and if the men and 

women enter by different doors and sit separate, no other prfr- 

■"In nnrd to U» 

todlH an hmd abla , , „ 

Indaad ma ara a quatlcD, Ttar an •appaatd to aTowa abint th 
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cantion seems neceasary. English Literature, History, and Modern 
Languages occupy an ambiguous position. The lecturer may wish 
to lecture on a play of Shakespeare that contains offensive pas- 
sages; or to speak frankly on the moral tone of ancient Home 
and Athens, or of the Court of Louis XV. ; or to translate a 
modem classic, such as Voltaire's "Candide" or Goethe's "Wahl- 
Verwandschaften," that is unfit for ladies' reading. Such cases 
may, I think, be met, if the interruption is a short one, by an 
intimation that ladies are not expected to attend the class on the 
next day. If it is a long one, the teacher will have to provide 
them with a different course. The study of the old classics may 
be expected to offer the greatest difficulties in this respect. 
Entertaining myself a strong opinion that the moral tone of 
young Englishmen gains notniug from the protracted study of 
CatuIInB, of Martial^ or of the worst plays of Aristophanes, I 
should see their banishment from the lecture-room without ih& 
smallest regret. But if the professor of classics thinks differently, 
he will be able, now that his work is reduced and that be is pro- 
vided with assistants, to give lectures in Csesar, Virgil, or Cicero, 
which women (and men, if they desire it) may attend fearlessly. 
All that is requisite is that the council should come to a clear 
understanding with its teaching body what duties they will have 
to perfonn, so that, if anyone shrinks from the responsibility of 
lecturing to a class c^ female students, provision may be made to 
relieve bim without any infringement of existing contracts. 
l%us, for instance, should the professor of classics decline this 
work, it would be necessary to suspend the appointment to the 
chair of English and European Languages, and devote the salaiT 
destined for that purpose to paying some one who should t^ach 
classics and English together to female students. But I do not 
imagine for a moment that any professor will decline to lecture 
to ladies, if his fair share of work is not increased by it, and if 
he is allowed to take all reasonable precautions that his sense of 
delicacy can suggest. 

As regards the Medical faculty, the provision for the P""*'?^,^ 
scieotific teaching given in the first year has been doubled — the fcrt™ . 
professor of anatomy and physiology having his work halved, tmSt^ 
and the lecturer on chemistry being made a professor with an liSdbS*^ 
assistant. Therefore, the University will have a year during *"""'■ 
which to arrange for the admission of female students to the 
practical courses of the last three years. Practically such a 
change, of course, means more money, though not, I am inclined 
to thmk, much more money, as men will generally give the same 
course twice over for much less than twice the sum they are paid 
for a single course. As it is quit« uncertain at present whether 
ladies will wish to qualify as doctors, or how soon the required SSS^w* 
number of matriculated students will be made m, the council SJ^jj^ 
tias not thouglit it necessary to apply at present for any further «JJJ» 
endowment. If, five or ten years hence, it should appear that 
twenty female students have passed their first year's examina- 
tion, I feel sure that Parliament will not grudge the few hundred 
founds requisite to carry them on through the remaining lectures, 
k2 
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TiHbm« At this point I may fitly call attentioD to certain arraDgenieDtB 
^nsotuw which, I think, it will be desirable to make for the comiort and 
Sriift?^ accommodation of the new students attracted to the UniveTsity. 
JSJSTiiid In the estimates the council has approved proviaion is made for 
fcStt?™ an allowance in lieu of a house to every professor, though in fact 
•"'*'"'■ three are provided with houses in the University buildings. The 
University will thus have three houses, each of which contains 
three good rooms and two smaller ones, placed at its disposal. 
Assnmmg the nine large rooms used as lecture-rooms, they will, 
I think, be sufficient for all the new wants of classes. But I 
should like, I confess, to see these houses put to a farther use. 
Teachers and students at the University suffer grievously at 
present for the want of rooms to wait in between or after lectures, 
being only able to use the libraries or unoccupied lecture-rooms. 
I would propose that, while the University reserves to itself the 
use of the large rooms in each house between the hours of nine 
and one, it should hand over these rooms at other times, and the 
other rooms at all times for the use of the various persons attend- 
ing classes. One house might be set apart for the teaching staff, 
one for male and another for female students ; of course under 
regulations framed and enforced by the council. I see no reason 
why such bouses, in which there might be writing-rooms and 
reaiding-rooms, and in which lunch and dinner might be provided 
at moderate charges, should not serve as efficient substitutes for 
the collegiate system, which, however it may prosper, can never, 
from its costly nature, provide for more than a portion of the 
students. Half the good of a university is in the social intercourse 
it promotes ; and a plan which can give the students a club in the 
University grounds, without cost to themselves or to the State, is, 
I think, worthy of consideration. 

Besides the trifiing expense of taking over these three houses 
for lecture-rooms, the State ought, I think, to spend a small sum 
in building an engineer's laboratory. There is no proper accom- 
modation at present for the costly and delicate plant that is 
necessary to illustrate lectures on natural philosophy, no room 
for engineering models, and no place in which students can learn 
the use of the lathe. The cost of such a building as is required 
is estimated by Mr. Kemot at £8,000 ; but it might be wise to 
add something to this for fittings, as the present provision is very 
inadequate. 
• ■flu- I had hoped that a portion of the expenses these changes will 
^ff entail might be defrayed by an amicable arrangement with three 
'' of the religious bodies, who have held land in trust for more thwi 
twenty years, while they have neglected to build the colleges for 
which the land was granted ; and that these bodies might be 
willing to see the land sold and the proceeds shared between 
themselves and the State. Unhappily, since Trini^ College was 
affiliated by the Church of England, the position of these Dodies 
has changed ; and they are unwilling that the young members of 
their own communions should be at a seeming disadvantage com- 
pared with Anglicans. They have accordingly decided to keep 
their land and build. Wnile I regret this decision on many 
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accounts, I may congratnlate the country and the UniverBity that 
waste spaces, which have been an eyesore and a naisaoce for 
twenty years, are at last likely to be redeemed from neglect and 
pat to an academical nse. 

On the other hand, I think it will be only fair that the State »•««• 
shoold now resame the parallelogram of ten acres, which lies at nuaetao"' 
the south-eastern end of the University grounds fronting Madeline mSoudtai 
and Grattan streets, and which the University has been permitted ^^^I^ISL 
to enclose. The University is more a loser than a gainer by the 
occopation of this block, which is not necessary to its grounds, 
and which it has to keep in order at a certain expense. The 
State will gain considerably. It wants sites for a training college 
and for a high school, and none more suitable or appropriate 
could be found than in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
University.. Nowhere else could it get the space which these 
institutions will need for recreation grounds. I may add that by 
the removal of the Education Offices and the Training College 
from their present home, id Spring street, only the Model School 
will be left there, and a large part of the Spring-street ground, 
in particular the valuable frontage, may be disposed of. The 
price of the land so liberated would go far to pay the whole 
expenses of building a training college, a high school, and an ooj^ 
engineer's laboratory. Assuming this to be case, and deducting wjj™"^ 
from the £33,000 the council asks as an endowment the £9,000 
already given, the £2,000 economised in the Training College, 
and the £300 now paid to State exhibitioners, the whole cost of 
making the Doiversity efficient will appear to be less than 
£21,000 a year. 

It may be interesting to compare the total endowments i " 
leading universities in Europe and America with our own. « 

Oxford, £424,262, including fees. S 

Cambridge, £340,561, including fees. 

Edinbnrgh, £23,000. 

Glasgow, £15,756. 

Dublin, £43,000, not including fees. 

Queen's University, £37,609 in 1877, not including fees, 

Paris, £154,000 in 1865, not including fees. 

Prussia, £267,150 in 1877, not including fees. 

Austria (not including Hungary), £198,000 in 1872, not 
including fees. 

Upsala, £97,682 in 1872 ; no fees charged. 

Belgium, Li^ge and Ghent, £35,743, not including fees, in 
1871. 

California, £46,000 in 1872 ; no fees charged. 

Harvard, £44,000 in 1872, mcluding fees. 

Michigan, £22,600 in 1872, including fees. 

Melbourne at present, £14,500, including fees (£5,500). 
„ as proposed, £33,500, including fees (£1,500).* 
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It is impossible to compare the London University, whieh oaly 
examines and grants degrees, with our own University, whose 
first fanction is to teach, 
oojtrf^ This list, it will be seen, shows very great varieties, bnt I think 
iMinnn. it may fiiirly be said that the present mcome of Melbonrne Uni- 
versity is lamentably insufficient, and that the higher eran now 
asked for is warranted by every precedent. For it mast be borne 
in mind that throughont the continent of Europe men of world- 
wide reputation, such as Ampere, Arago, Oersted, Madvig, and 
von Sybel, have been or are secured for three-fifths, at most, of 
the sum that buys a competent English or Irish graduate for 
Melbourne. " The income of an able Paris professor of the first 
rank in his calling " reaches " very neayly 10,000 francs (£400) a 
year " from all sources, writes Mr. Arnold in 1866. In Germany 
and Sweden incomes have been even lower than this, bnt there 
has been a rise in Gennany in the last ten years. In Italy, 
Professor Thomatis tells me, the pay of a professor scarcely 
averages more than £100 a year. It is not that learning is 
undervalued, but that in countries where commerce presents fewer 
openings, all professions are crowded, and judges, clergymen, and 
officers are very poorly paid by the English standard.' 

There are some, I believe, who think that £1,000 a year is a large 
sum for a University professor. The elements for deciding socfa 
a point are very simple. We all wish, I presume, that the highest 
teachers in the University should be men not palpably inferior in 
intelligence and working power to the leading men of other pro- 
fessions — to judges and leading barristers, to physicians and 
surgeons, to bank managers, and to the heads of departments. 
Practically, however, we pay a judge of the Supreme Court £3,000 
or £3,600 a year, and a County Court judge £1,500, while a bank 
majiager in Melbourne earns, I understand, from £1,000 to £2,500 
a year. The political heads of departments receive from £1,500 
to £3,000, and their immediate subordinates from £900 to £1,200 
a year with retiring pensions, which the professors do not receive. 
The gains of a successful barrister, a successful medical man, or 
a sncccssful schoolmaster (if he combines the boarding with the 
teaching department) are even larger than any of these. The 
advantages m a professor's career that attract men to it in spite 
of comparatively poor remuneration are the congenial character of 
literary work, the secure income, and in some instances the early 
promotion. But there is great danger in the colonies that even 
these advantages may not rivet them to their work, so that now and 
again a professor exchangee his chair for better paid school work 
or devotes his spare time to money-making pursuits other than 
literature. Considering this, I see no immediate prospect that 
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any economy can be effected in the SBrlariea of profeaaors, bnt I 
believe the council is inclined to consider a plan for gradaating 
their incomes, so that, taking £1,000 a year as the average, men 
may rise by degrees from £800 to £1,200, A time when many 
promotions are made ifill be specially adapted for the introduc- 
tion of Bnch B change. 

In conclusion, I may observe that money granted to the Uni- ^ 
versity will not, I am glad to think, provoke any of the hostility Mti 
with which a small portion of the community regards our primary ■ " 
schocJs. I am assured that no religious difficulty will be felt by 
Catholic parents about sending their children to a secular Univer- 
sity, as the mature age of the students is a guarantee that they 
are grounded in their faith, and those about whom their parents 
are specially anxious may be sent to an affiliated college, for 
which the State has provided a site. I venture to hope that this 
consideration will weigh with the Houses of Parliament, and that 
tiiey will be the less reluctant to give largely when they know 
that they are giving to all. 



THE TBAINtNG COLLEGE. 



The Isest trained and most efficient of our young teachers, inwiiMpipu. 

feneral, are those who have first been pupil-teachers and who"**'™'^ 
Bve afterwards passed a year at the Training College. The 
pupil-teacher is a boy or girl who, as the name implies, is at 
csice learning and teaching ; getting private lessons from the 
master and taking a class during the day. The pupil-teacher in 
theory passes an examination at entrance and an examination , 
every year, and receives a small stipend, that is gradually aug- 
mented as the services paid for become more and more valuable. 
In some cases the pupil-teaclier, on conclusion of a five years' 
course, becomes a trainee at a so-called Training College. This 
is a school in a large town, the head master of which receives a 
salary of £30 a year as training master, and a bonus on all the 
pupils he sends up who pass a successful exEimination. Besides 
this, he gains indirectly by securing the services of the best pupil- 
teachers in his school. From the school or district training 
college the pupil-teacher passes to the Training College in Mel- 
bourne, presided over by Mr. CUadman, and spends a year under 
the direction of teachers paid by the State in preparing for a final 
examination. If this is successfully passed, the trainee receives 
a certificate, and passes with credit into the State service. 

'Hie advantt^es of this plan are very great. In the first place, AdnnMcM 
it supplies the State with a body of efficient teachers, who could tiSir'"* 
not be procured as cheaply, or perhaps at all, in any other way. "**^ 
In the next place, as the pupil-teacher has very commonly been a 
scholar in whom the head teacher took particular interest, the 
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relation of these assistants to their head is often very cordial and 
pleasant ; and many head teachers have told me bow mnch they 
preferred the yonng people trained by themselTes to the assiBtants 
sent them hy the department. Lastly, though the beginning of 
educational work so early is neceasarily accompanied with some 
short-comings in the pupil-teacher's literary accomplishments, it 
undoubtedly gives a command of teaching power which it is more 
difficult to acquire later in life. The pupil-teacher learns a little 
less than the teacher who has not graduated in class-worb, but 
generally can communicate knowledge and enforce order very 
mnch better. 

The defects of the present system are, however, very great. In 
the first place, the rule by which a papil-teacher moves on a step 
eveiT year is not rigidly enforced ; and I am informed that some 
head teachers, anxious to retain the services of efficient pupil- 
teachers, will deliberately keep them hack a year, to the loss of 
the pupil-teacher and the detriment of the public service. In the 
next place, the pupil-teachers are seriously overworked in their 
last year. Then it is that the great strain of preparing for the 
Training College comes upon them ; and the attempt to combine 
four or five hours' class-work witli several hours of preparation is 
often attended with serious injury to the health. I know that 
head teachers will extremely dislike to lose any part of their 
pupil-teachers' services in the last year, but in commonjuBtice 
to these young men and women it ought to be done, liirdly, 
there ia no common system at the various training schools, and 
the pupils come up iu every stage of knowledge, to be pat 
together in the bame classes in Melbourne. Bat, lasUy, the Mel- 
bourne Training College is itself most imperfectly organized. 
The scheme of work is too vast to be carriea out ; the teaching 

Sower is deiicient ;* and the pupils, living with their friends, or 
ispersed among different boarding-houses, never acquire tJiat 
esprit efe corps which it should be the function of a training 
college to impart, 

Mr, Gladman has kindly drawn up a scheme for the require- 
ments of pupil-teachers, which slightly increases the present 
demands on tbem, but not more than will be amply compensated 
hy the increased time allowed them in their fourtn year. 

Foe thb Fodkth ob lowest Class — 14 years of age. 
■ Reading. — Prose and poetry in an advanced reading book. 
Dictation. — From an advanced reading book. 
Writing. — Text, round, small, and running bands. 
Grammar. — Parsing and the inflexioa of the parts of speech. 
Geography. — To have a knowledge of the elements of geography, 

and of the ontlines of the maps of the world and Victoria- 
Aritkmetic. — Compound rules (money, weights, and measures), 

and practice. 
Needlework, — For girls. To sew neatly and to knit. 
TeacAituf, — To satis&ction of the inspector. 
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Third Ciaaa. 

Reading. — From an ordinary book or newspaper. 

Writing, ^'c. — A short letter or theme on some simple subject, or 
to reprodace the substance of a simple narrative read slowly 
in their hearing twice over. Correct spelling and grammar, 
and feirly correct pimctnation will be expected. 

Grammar. — To know tue first part, and first two chapters of the 
second part of Morell's Grammar ; or their equivalent 
Easy aoatysis of sentences and parsing. 

Latin. — ■Declension of ooons and aqjectives. (Principia latina. 
Part I.). 

Geography. — To know the geography of Anstralasis. 

Arithmetic. — Simple and compound proportion, vulgar fractions, 
mental arithmetic. 

Needlework. — Girls to exhibit increased skill in needlework. 

Teachifig. — ^Ability to give a class a reading lesson, and to ex- 
amme on the meaning of what has been read. 

Drill. — Ability to drill a mss in marching, and in the extension 
exercises reqaired for a license to t^ach. 
Sbcokd Class. 

Reading. — With improved expression and intelligence. 

Writii^. — ^To write from memory neatly and in small hand, with 
correct grammar, spelling, and punctoation, the substance of 
a narrative read aloud. 

Grammar. — To know the first two parts of Morell's Grammar, or 
theireqairaleut,withparBing and analysis of simple sentences. 

Latin. — Declension of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. The 
verb ease. 

Arithmetic. — Vulgar and decimal fractions, percentages, mental 
.arithmetic. 

Euclid. — Book I. — Definitions and propositions, i. — xv. inclusive. 

Geography. — To know the geography of Europe, and the first 
four chapters of Sullivan's Geography, Geography Gene- 
ralized, or equivalent. 

NeedleiBork. — Girls to instruct the younger ones in sewing. 

Teaching. — Any ordinary school subject to the 3rd or 2nd classes. ' 

Drill. — To understand class drill. 

1st Class. 

Reading. — To the satisfaction of the inspector. 
Writing. — To write plain prose on a given simple sul^ject ; to 
set fair copy head-lines. 

Grammar.— "io be able to parse and answer questions from any 
part of Morell's Grammar, or its equivalent ; to be able to 
analyse and parse a short sentence from a reading book, and 
to explain the allusions, &c. 

Latin. — Accidence. 

Algeira. — Simple rules. 

Euclid.— Qqq^ I. 

Arithmetic. — To 'work sums and answer questions up to vulgar 
and decimal fractions, interest, and mental arithmetic inclu- 
sive, and to know the elemente of book-keeping, and the 
menBQxatum of easy saifaces and solids. 
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Geograph/. — To koow the geography of the world, sncl the 
mathematical and phyaical geography of Snllivan's Geo^^ra- 

J)hy Genen^'zed, or its eqaivalent. 
lemork. — Girls to be able to cnt oat and do any kind of 
plain needlework. 
Teotf^iit^ .—Ability to give a gallery lesson, and to understand 
olasH drill. 
It wUl be observed that this scheme assumes a capacity which I 
am a&aid does not always exist on the part of teachers in Class E 
(85-105) to give instruction in Latin, Enclid, and algebra. With 
this exception, however, which I think is not a very important one, 
it presents, so far as I can judge, no practical difBcoltiee. 

The other changes, as regards pnpil-teachers, may he d^ned by 
two simple rules in place of those now existing ander the Actof 1872. 
In place of Rule 11, page 8, I would propose r — 
Every papU-teacher shall be required to advance at least 
one class at each annual ezamiuation ; and fiuling to 
pass, will receive no pay until he (she) is moved up. 
As Rule 16 I propose : — 

First-class pupil-teachers in their fourth year shall not work 
more than three hours in school, and the head teacher 
shall be allowed the services of an extra pupil-teacher in 
the first year as compensation. 
I have alluded in my introductory Report to the grave reasons 
that exist for transfeiring pupil-teachers to a central Training 
College in Melbourne when they have completed their four years 
course in the country. The present system is at once expensive 
and inefficient. It is expensive because it has naturally become 
an object of ambition with every township to have its school 
declared a training school, and we shall thus soon be paying 
twenty private tutors scattered over the country at a distADce 
from inspection, when we might do the same work better with 
five or six teachers in Melbourne. It is inefficient, because 
twenty scattered teachers are never likely to teach-on the same 
plan, and no one man is likely to teach five or six subjects as 
well as tlie University staff in Melbourne co\ild teach them. 
Lastly, 1 venture to think that we shall never have a proper 
esprit de corjjs among our teachers till they are brought together 
in the same building and in the snme lecture-rooms long enough 
to form friendships and exchaLgc thoughts. I therefore venture 
to recommend most earnestly that the subjoined rules for " train- 
ing," whicli Mr. Gladman has assisted me to frame, and in the 
propriety of which he entirely concurs, should be adopted : — 

Tbadjimo. 

1 . The training institution will consist of a head Training College 
in Melbourne. 

2. Training will be condncted iu the Training College by the 
principal, and a staff of tutors and lecturers. 

3. Studentships will be awnr<Ie<! to first-clnRs pupil-teachers, 
as also to assistant and other teachers of approved character, 
recommended by the inspector, and exhibiting special pro- 
mise as teachers. Of these, all, except first-class pupil- 
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teachers, shall have eatiafied the inspector by examination 
of their capacity to follow the coarse at the Traioin^ College, 

and of their qualiiications ia the art of teaching. Students 
will be provided with board and lodging free of cost. 



4. Every student will be required to enter into an agreement by 
himself (herself), and an approved snrety, not to relinquish 
his (her) course of training without the permission of the 



Minister, and for four years after the termination of his (her) 
studentship [or two years if be (she) obtain a certificate of 
honor], to teach in any school to which he (she) may be 
appointed. 
6. The course of instruction in the Training College will be free, 
and will extend over two years. University text-books will 
be provided free of cost, 

6. Durmg the first year students will be prepared for matricula- 
tion at the University. 

7. The subjects which students will be required to present for 
matricidation will be English, Latin, arithmetic, Euclid, 
^^[ebra, geography, and eimer chemistry or French. 

8. 'Woile preparing for matriculation male students will be ex- 
pected to perfect themselves in drill, and female students in 
needlework. 

9. They will also be required to attend lectures and demonstra- 
tions on the art of teaching by the principal, and to pass a 
satis&ctory extunination therein. 

10. Stodents who have completed their first year's course, and 
who have passed the matriculation examination, will, if their 
conduct has been satisfactory, be admitted to the second year's 
course as students. 

11. Students who fail to pass the matriculation examination at 
the eud of the first year's oourae may, on the recommenda- 
tion of the principal, have their studentship suspended or 
forfeited altogether. In cases where it ia only suspended, 
they may stay on at their own expense for another trial, and 
if they succeed in that shall have tJieir studentship restored. 

12. Daring the second year students shall qualify for the first 

year's examination in Arts, but shall omit Greek, and, if 
permitted by the University take up English in its place. 

13. During their residence in the Training College students shall 

lean) . to eive iustmctiou in singing and in drawing ; and 
males shall qualify themselves to teach military drill, and 
females to teach needlework; and all shEtll give instruction 
in schools under the direction of the principal. 

14. Misconduct and idleness shall be a sufficient ground for 
dismissing a student or pupil from the Training Coll^. 

16. At the end of the second year stadenta will be required to 
obtain certificates in teaching from the University. Such 
certificates shall be awarded to those who have passed the 
first year's course in Arts, and who have further satisfied 
inspectors appointed by the University to examine that they 
have mastered the art of teaching, and who, being males, can 
give instraction in drill and in singing or drawing; or, being 
females, can teach needlework and singing or drawing. 
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First-class pupil-teachers with a certiticate fiom the prin- 
cipal shall be held to have satisfied all reqairements as to the 
art of teaching, 

16. Students who have obtained a certificate of merit in teaching 

fi-om the University shall not be required to teach more than 
two years in bush schools, and shall he eligible at once for 
third-assistantships, and after two years to the headships of 
schools iu Class IL 

17. All matriculated students of the University shall be allowed 

to present themselves for an exaToination in the art of 
teacniug, which shall be held twice a year, in the months of 
February and July ; and having passed this, they shall be 
allowed to attend the second year's course at the Training 
College, with the view of presenting themselves afterwards 
as candidates for certificates of teaching. 

18. Such candidates, on obtainiDg certificates, shall possess the 

same claims to employment aa the students of the Training 
College, but shall be considered to rank below tiiese in 
seniority — that is, the trainees who have obtained certificates 
of honor in a particular year will rank above outside students 
who have taken the same place, so far aa seniority constitutes 
a claim on the department. 

19. The female side of the college shall be under the diarge of 

a lady superintendent, who shall have absolute control of the 
discipline during recess hours. 

20. The lady supermtendent and the vice-principal shall be 

responsible for the discipline of the female and male sides 
respectively out of class hours, and during the absence of the 
pirincipal. These officers shall furnish reports on the regular 
tions they enforce, and on the state of discipline, to the 
principal aa he shall appoint ; and he shall have power to 
cancel any regulations that interfere with the tuition of the 
coUege; and to suspend any officer, reporting his action in 
this latter point instantly to the Minister. 

21. The principal shall have certain schools, town and country, 

assigned him by the department, in which the student* of 
the Training College and those qualifying for certificates of 
competency may practice class-teaching under his direction. 

22. Vacant sets of rooms at the Training College may be assigned by 

the principal to teachers wishing to pursue their studies at the 
University, or, failing these, to students nnder clause 1 7. Per- 
sons so admitted shall pay for their own board, at rates fixed 
by the principal, shall be amenable to ordinary discipline, and 
shall have no claim to retain their rooms more than a year. 

23. The principal is empowered to suspend any student if in his 

judgment such a step should be necessary in the interests of 
the Training College. He will then refer the case to the 
Minister for his decision. 

24. The principal is also required to report on the character and 

conduct of each student at the end of his or her period of 
training. This report wiU be considered and will be influential 
in determining toe appointment of candidates to sitaatloDS 
under the Department of Edocatioo. 
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It will be seen tliat I propose to change the course of study as (»>»«• in 
at present prescribed, and to make our trainees correspond during S'lSS^ 
their first year to students in a high school working for the 
Uaireraity, aud during their second year to first year's students 
in Arts. The extent of the changes, if the University allows 
English langnage and literature to be subetitnted for Greek, will 
amoimt to this, that the trainees will take English, Latin, and 
Lower Mathematics as at present, but will substitute the elements 
of Physical Science, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Botany, for the 
elements of English and Australian history, unless the University 
ia prepared to make a change on this point also. Personally, I 
should not desire it ; I feel convinced tliat teachers will read up 
history by themBeives, and I am not equally certain that they 
will or can master the rudiments of science when they are away 
from Melbourne. But if the change involved some slight loss, I 
should be prepared to submit to it, for the sake of the great 
good it would brin^ in compensation. It is most undesirable that 
onr schools should be working up to different standards ; that a 
head master should, as now, be preparing his upper sixth in one 
way for matriculation and hia trainees ia another for the Training 
College ; ■ or that those who are to be the head teachers of our 
State echools should have a training difi'erent in character to that 
given at the high schools, to the headships of which they will 
aspire. On the other hand, it is very important that tea>chers 
should be trained, not as a caste apart, bnt as men and women 
having a need for common culture with the members of other 
professions ; that they should mix in the same lecture-rooms with 
their fellow-citizens, and ehonld take the first steps towards a 
degree, to obtain which in after years will be the object of an 
honorable ambition. 

The cost of the present aystem is estimated in a return for the oottoctba 
year 1876 at £6,374 12b. 9d., for which 39 second and 75 firsts SSSi 
year students received what was mostly a fractional education, 
only one of the 39 being a year in residence. Since then the 
salary of the snperintendent has been raiaed, and as the attend- 
ance of the elder students has t>ecome more regular, the charge 
for their board has increased, so that last year's Eetimatea (1877-8) 
show a charge of £8,647 under this head. Were the vio pupils 
whom I desire to see in the Training College at the rate of 60 a 
year paid for under the present system, the charge would be — 

£ 

Teachers 1,622 

AsBociatea 850 

Board of 60 second-year Btudents 2,610 

Board of 60 first-year students ^,610 

Bent of college aOO 

£8,192 
Bonoses for associates, at £10 each student 600 
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ProiKiBd The plan I ptopoBe is that a college should be baUt oo five 
""■■^ acres of the ground which the State reclaims from the UniveTsity. 
I sBsome that for £10,000 a building might be erected which 
would contain a principal's residence, with rooms for the lady 
Bnperintendent and vice-principal, 160 dormitoriee, and six or 
eight lecture-rooms. 
omoiaMn During the first year the etndents, 60 in namber, wonld 



thspnnKsed 



require the assistance of lecturers on seven subjects ; but two or 



c^^ three of these might be taught by the vice-principal, who would 
have rooms in the college. The students' board would not, I 
think, cost more than £30 a head a year in an institution ^ere 
there was no rent to pay, where it was no object to make a profit 
by them, and where uie period of residence was not much longer 
than that required by the University, or eay thirty weeks in aJl. 
My estimate then is — 

Interest on baUding, at six per cent. ... £000 

Principal's salary ... ... ... 900 

Lady snperinteudeut ... ... ... 400 

Vice-principal ... ... ... 500 

Four lecturers, at £150 ... ... 600 

Teachers of singing and drawing, at present 

rates ... ... ... ... 70 

Teacher of drill ... ... ... 50 

Medical attendant ... ... ... 53 

Boardof 120 students, at £30 each ... 3,600 

£6,772 

Even this estimate represents a saving of £2,000. But it 
^ would be easy to show that the real saving will be greater, Li 
the first place, as t have pointed out, the expense of training 
schools is a growing one, every rising township petitioniiig that 
itB head teacher may be made an associate. In tiie next place, 
the teaching of the present Training College is so unsatis&ctor; 
that it has been reported against, and it could only be improv^ 
at increased expense. If a lecturer on drawing and a professor 
of music be appointed at the University, it might fairly t)e made 
part of their duties to teach the trainees. The charge for 
students' board is abnost certainly in excess of what ie required. 
Lastly, against the cost of a new Training College should' oe set 
the value of the land which will be liberated when the Training 
College is shifted, and which certainly represents a Taloe of more 
than £200 a year. 

It will be seen that I wish other students than pnpil-teachers 
to be admitted into the Training Colle^, and have su^^ted that 
forty sets of rooms should be provided for the aocommedation of 
head and aasistant t«achers who may wish to pursue tiieir studies 
at the University. Que of the reasons that makes residenoe in 
the bush 80 unpopular as it now is with the profession is, that 
dwellers at a distance from towns find themselves debarred the 
chief means of self-improvement, cannot procure tutors or iqix 
with ^eUow-students, and have a difficimy «ven'^-'u£^-«biiaauijr 
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books. Now, it 18 at least as much the intfireat of the State as of 
the individual teacher that the latter shonld be constantly aiming 
at self-improvement and at professional advancement. I know 
no greater mistake than to suppose that man or woman can be 
over-educated for the position of teacher in a primary school, or 
that it requires less real ability to explain the elements of know- 
ledge to unformed minds than to carry pupils with developed 
intelligence through the more advanced branches. What is tnte 
is that many teachers prefer the higher to the lower subjects. 
But as the new organization of the service puts Latin, Euclid, 
and algebra among the class subjects of a primary school, and 
assumes that the best teachers will be promoted to be inspectors 
and to be head masters of high schools, there will be a wide field 
for this class of mind within the service. Meanwhile I am sure 
that those who are reading for a B.A. degree will not teach 
Eoglish the worse because they can illustrate it from French or 
Lotm or Greek, and will make their geography lessons the fresher 
for knowing something of physical geography and geology. 

The difficulty with this class of students will be to enforce la aaipwef 
discipline, but it is a difficulty that an earnest princip^ — each a***-*^""* 
man as Arnold, or Temple, or Maurice — may easily convert into 
an advantage. The older students will undoubtedly give much 
of ita tone to the Training College, and the principal must aim 
from the first at cnltivatmg their friendship and securing their 
respect. He may certainly relax the usual college discipline in 
their favour, and he ought to have power summarily, but quietly, 
to remove any who are not in keeping with the character he 
wishee to impress on the place. Men and women who have 
given earnest of their wish to widen their culture and to 
achieve professional success by the sacrifice of a year's income 
are not likely to be idle or frivolous. But they may be coarae- 
minded or rough-mannered, or — ^what is perhaps most likely of 
aU — look only to material results in their professional studies, 
may be careless of all teaching that does not bear on examina- 
tions, and inclined to approve all tricks by which success is 
enhanced. The Training Ck>llege should not tolerate any but the 
highest ideal among its students. 

At the same time I am most anxious that the Training Collie etotoan 
ffhonld to some extent perform the tactions of a teaches' ^^«* 
institute. Ita Ubraiy should, I think, be well stocked witii the °'*^* 
last reports on teaching, and open to all members of the pio- 
fessioD ; nor do I see why a reading-room, a conversation-room, 
-and a oofFee-roora should not be added. As the ranks of our 
teaching staff' are more and more recruited from trainees, the 
college will have associations which many will be glad to renew 
irhen th^ visit Melbourne, and a place where old comrades tom 
Bieet agam will become every year more and more desirable. It 
shonld DO the object of the department to promote a strong eUprit 
de earpa among its subordinates, so that men and women may be 
kept m the Service by something besides t^e hope of promotion. 
80 fftr from thinking tiiat organiaation among the teachers is to 
be dlnaded, I votdd gladly 8e6 them allows tiie use of a room to 
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hold meetings iu, aod would give any organ that thej may adi^t 
in the press the benefit of departmental advertisements withoot 
respect to its views. From time to time such privileges will be 
abused. 'i?here will be foolish motions and factious speeches and 
groundless opposition in meetings and in the press to the depart- 
meut's beat measures, but a wisely goveraed department can defy 
and will outlast these, and one that is not wisely governed will be 
the better even for rough criticism. 



$£E:f 



COLLEGES OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 

If the State determines to found a faculty of Engineering and 
Practical Science in the University, it will be almost necessary to 
~ establish schools in which students may prepare for their Univer- 
sity course. The high schools, whose plan I have indicated, will 
do this to a great extent. Papils who have mastered algebra and 
geometry, chemistry, botany, French, and book-keeping, will be 
excellently prepared for the farther work necessary to obtain 
certificates of engineering or commerce. But the two all-im- 
portant subjects of Agriculture and mining require training of 
another kind, and parts of which may be best given at a distance 
firom Melbourne, 
amu The State has alretuly set apart land for a &rm or college of 
**" agriculture near Cashel or Dookie, and in the Bollarook State 
forest. I have visited Dookie, in company with Mr. Wallis, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to whom I beg to return my best 
thanks for the kind assistance he has given me iu drawing up a 

I)lan for agricultural studentahips. The Dookie estate contams 
and of all kinds and qualities. Part of it is lightly timbered 
pastoral land, part more or less clear and adapted for agriculture, 
while part under the hills could be irrigated at no great expense, 
and is well suited for vineyards and orchards. The first expenses 
of forming the farms are now almost at an end, and as soon as 
buildings nave been put up, there seems every prospect that'^e 
&rm wul be able to pay its way, supporting a resident staff of 
a manager, a chemist, and a veterinary surgeon. The farm has 
of course certain primair uses, which are foreign to my purpose. 
It is intended to snow what crops may be profitebly grown in the 
Ovens district, how land may be improved and made to pay, and 
what are the best breeds of cattle, sheep, or horses, and how 
they should be managed. Its chemist will test soils for all Uie 
neighbourhood, and its surgeon give advice where there is disease. 
Meanwhile, such an eBtabUshment seems admirably adapted for 
the training of j[oung farmers. Mr. Wallis holds sbsingly that 
a boy should begin fiom work at fifteen or thereaboDte iflie is to 
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work profitably. I have, therefore, proposed that six scholar- 
ehipa shoald be given every year to students who have completed 
their second year's course at a high school, and that these 
scholarships should entitle them to two years' training on Dookie 
ferm and to an exhibition afterwards of £50 for a year's course 
at the University. This will give twelve students always resident 
at Dookie, and I assume, what I think it is not unreasonable to 
eq)ect, that their work will pay or will nearly pay for their 
board, even with au allowance of two or three hours a day for 
chemical work in the laboratory, for courses under the veterinary 
surgeon, and for reading by themselves. Meanwhile they will be 
gaining insight into the most approved methods of modern 
agriculture, will see machinery in constant use which they could 
not see or handle at their own homes, will be practiced in every 
kind of farm work from bush-clearing to vine-culture, will en- 
large their school botany by studying the experimental portions 
of Qie groands, and will be taught the first principles of breeding 
by a trained former. 

In the so-called German parts of Austria, with a population of 
twenty millions, the State spent in 1875 about £63,000 on schools ' 
of agriculture and forestry. Were this expenditure tranalatfid 
into Australian rates. It would represent at least £10,000 a year 
on schools of this class, preparatory to the University. I extract 
the details of one of the chief Austrian establtshraeuts from the 
official report of 1874-5 : — 

Higher Agricultural District School of Lieimerd Tetschen, in 

Bohemia, founded in 1850. Course of three years. Language 

of instruction, German. 

Conditions of admission. — Six classes of a gymnasium or ober- 
real school (high practical school), with credit, or an eijuivalent 
education, and proof of a preparatory year spent in practical farm 
work. 

A boarding-bouse is in connection with the institute. 

Age of admission, 1 7 ; distribution of time, 24 hours of theory, 
12 of practical work. 

Size of the institute farm and experimental grounds : — The area 
of the lands of the Liebwerd farm comprises about 224 acres of 
arable, 62 acres of pasture, 1| acre of hop garden ; altogether 
about 387J acres : tnat of the experimental farm, of the vege- 
table and of the agricultural botanic garden, about 12^ acres. 

Number of teachers. — Eight regninr, and eight assistants. 

Number of students at the beginning of the scholastic year : — 
In 1873-4, 84 ; in 1874-5, 88, including 6 extraordinary students. 
Average, since the foundation of the institution, 44. 

Place of birth (a) and education (i) of the 8G students present 
at the end of March, in the collective courses : — 
a. Omitted ; all Austrian. 

6. Theoretical studies (pursued before entering the college). — 
Law studies, 2 students ; two years at the polytechnic, 
1 J seven classes in a school of practical science 
(real-schnle) ; six classes in a real-schule, 1 1 ; five classes 
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iu a real-schule, U ; four classea in a real-schale, 9 ; three 
classeB in a real-schule, 18 ; eight claasea in a gymna- 
sium (grammar school), 4 ; aeven classes in a gymna- 
Bium, 2 ; six classes in a gymnasium, 2 ; five classea in 
a gymnasium, 2 ; four classes in a gymnasium, 13 ; 
higher agricultural institutes and schools, 8 ; military 
and commercial schools (Handel-schole), 6. 
c. Practical studies. — Eleven years' practical work, 2'; seven 
years' practical work, 2 ; five years' practical work, 1 ; 
four to two years', 24 ; one year, 46 ; no preliminary 
practical studies, 11, 
Tariff of yearly fees. — Instruction : Ordinary stadents whose 
parents live in Bohemia, £8 ; ordinary students whc»e parents do 
not live in Bohemia, £10 ; extraordinary students, £12 ; board 
and lodging, £31 lOs. 

Scholarships given immediately to scholars. — Two of £45, given 
by the Department of Agriculture ; three of £60, by ConntStraka; 
four by the Moravian district council, of £40. 

Expenditure. — Salaries of teachers, £807 ; board, £444 ; house- 
hold, experiments, admiaistration, &c., £1,140. 

Contributed by the district. — Ordinary, £1,200 ; extraordinary, 
£10 ; taken in fees, £704. 

Bemark. — No account is taken of the students' board in the 
items of receipt and expenditure. 

There are 27 schools of this class in Austria, besides 20 for 
special subjects such as viticulture, 3 schools of forestry, and 4 of 
farriery. 

It will be seen that the school of Liebwerd Tetschen tries to 

^^wta exact from its pupils a preparatory coarse of six classes in a real- 
£SSta.'° schule. Six classes mean about seven years' work, and the pupils' 
time is distributed pretty much as follows : — German, 4 to 5 
hoars ; geography and history, 3 to 4 hours ; arithmetic, 6 to 11 
hours ; natural history, 2 hours ; physics, 2 to 4 hours ; chemis- 
try, 2 to 6 hours ; geometrical drawing, 6 hours ; architecture and 
machinery, 2 hours in the sixth class ; averaging rather more 
than 30 hours' a week for each student, an allowance which seems 
excessive to English ideas. Besides this, French was taught in 
1871 in 25 out of 40 schools, Italian in 20, and English in 7 ; but 
the study of these languages was optional. Altogether, the 
Austrian agricultural stadeut, if he has worked according to 
programme, will know more mathematics and science than the 
scholar from a Victorian high school, but probably less langna^. 
At the same time it will be observed that the extreme condition 
of six clasBes was not insisted on at Liebwerd Tetschen. 
ab^u In the next place it will, I hope, be noticed, that 77 out of 86 

tbtauniP' stndents paid their own expenses at the agricultural college. 
%!£ilS^ These expenses strike me as very high for so poor a country as 
Austria ; and there are, in fact, cheaper schools of the kind, 
where the whole expenses only amount to £30 or even £20 a 
year. Meanwhile the capital fact remains, that even in so back- 
ward a country as Austria lately was, more than a thousand 
pupils are sent, mostly at their own expense, after a careM 
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edacatioD, to stndy scientiSc agriculture in schools specially set 
apart for the purpose." 

The iaatmction given at the Austrian agricultural schools la coroirf 
divided into preparatory and special. The preparatory studies yu^b^^ 
comprise natural philosophy, climatology, mechanics, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, and the conBtitution of soils ; botany 
and the physiology of plants, zoology, and political economy. 
The special subjects include the science of the growth of plants 
on phyeiologieal principles, with an understanding of irrigation 
and draining, a knowledge of agricultural machinery, the sci- 
entific principles of stock breeding, agricnltural chemistry, agri- 
cultural organization in connection with taxation, and a know- 
ledge of the laws relating to agricaitnre. Without a larger staff 
than I dare as yet propose for our agricultural college, so compre- 
hensive a course as this cannot be attempted. Moreover, some of 
the subjects, such as political economy, taxation, and land, seem 
to belong to the higher parts of a university course, rather than 
to an agricultural college. But assuming the students to come inVMociih 
up from the high school, knowing algebra up to quadratics, 
geometry to the extent of the first two books of Euclid, the ele- 
ments of chemistry and botany, and so much of climatology as is 
taught in physical geography, tiiey ought, during their two years 
at Dookie, to master — 

The principles of laying out a farm. 

The rotation of crops, 

The chief points in stock. 

The use of tools and machines ; from the farm mana^r. 

The treatment of disease in stock, with some knowledge 
of anatomy, from the veterinary surgeon ; and 

The analysis of soils and manures, from the farm chemist. 
Nor would it be difficult, I think, to arrange for their receiving wnMowb* 
some practical instruction in land surveying, if the success of If"'" 
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the Bchool appeared to warrant any extra expense. This woald 
leave mecbaDics, engineering, comparatiTe anatomy and physio- 
logy, mineralogy, geology, and entomology, subjects that can be 
best taught in a university and in the neighboorhood of a 
museum, for the Melbonme courBe ; to be arranged by the faculty 
of Practical Science, as it shall think fit, 
xmfna In connectiou with this scheme of stndy I may observe that 
fcnmM- in Italy, where " technical" or " real" schools are so popular that 
fiSk*^ they are driving out the old grammar schools, the expermient has 
been tried of t^hing agricmture in the Iectnr&-room, and in the 
lecture-room alone. As a consequence of this method, the Mimster 
of Agriculture reported in 1876 that " there was a general com- 
plaint that students who had obtained certificates of agriculture 
were deficient in practical training, and therefore could not easily 

St employment in the profession they had embraced." The 
inister directed accordingly, that an experimental farm should 
be annexed to every school, " so that the pupils might not only 
see the farm machines at work, but might further execute every 
kind of work, for superintending which they might wish to fit 



wmtaot It is too early for ourselves to start schools of forestry, as we 
«uS^!m!°' cannot employ any great number of trained foresters, or expect 
many pupils to attend such schools for their own instruction. 
But a certain knowledge of the insects that prove dangerous to 
trees ought, I think, to be demanded from every one holding a 
certificate of agriculture. A single instance will show the mi- 
portance of such knowledge. Towards 1873 the ravages of an 
msect called the birch bug (bostrychus typographus), in the 
forests of Bohemia and Oalicia, became so formidable that the 
Qoverument was obliged to take stringent measures for arresting 
them. In one district alone more than a quarter of a million fir 
trees, which the birch bug had destroyed, were burned in nine 
moutiis at the expense of the State ; and in the yeu- 1874, 
£51,880 were spent on labour for this purpose. £iven this enor- 
mous sum represents only a fraction of the expense incurred. 
The work of barking and burning went on for years, and trees had 
to be planted again where the land had been partially cleared. 
There are no doubt parts of Victoria where the birch bug would 
be welcomed for a time, and where clearing and not planting is the 
necessity. But these parts are already becoming exceptional, and 
we are beginning to find out that insect life is more formidable 
than it was, whether because we have introduced new ravagers, 
or partly killed ofT some of the insecl^^ating birds, or because 
busn fires are less frequent than they were. On the other hand, 
oar imported trees, such as the vine, the peach, and the apple, 
are sometimes very sensitive to disease, and are of quite otner 
value from the gum-tree or stringy-bark. A lecturer on forestry 
would, I think, well earn his salary, if he taught his pnpils to 
watch for and recognise these insect pests in their beginnings, 
when th^ are yet weak. Bnt it need not be said, that he can 
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also teach the fiLrmer mach about the growth and uses of trees, 
that would otherwise not be learned at all, or would ouly be 
lesmed after much costly experience. 

There can scarcely be two opinions as to the importance ot^ 
Bchools of mines in Victoria. Two such schools have already " 
sprang up, and are struggling on, doing excelleat work with 
lamentably underpaid teachers. At Ballarat 132 students were 
in attendance during 1876. At Sandhurst the niunbers in 1877 
were 135, excluding the class in the school of design ; a good 
result, and sufficient to show that the advantages of the 8<3iool 
were thoroughly appreciated, men riding in several miles at night 
in some cases to attend classes. At Ballarat the local sub- 
scriptions and fees amounted in 1873 to more than £500. At 
Sandhurst they were £659 4s. 4d. in 1877, the subscriptions 
and donations having very much increased within two years. 
" Honoraries and salaries" figure at Ballarat for £1,063 Ts. 6d., 
and at Sandhurst for only £883 Ids. ; but this difTerence over- 
states the real facts, as the chemical lecturer at Sandhurst is 
partly paid by the l&boratory, which at Ballarat contributes to 
the general income. Each school gives class-teaching in the 
following subjects : — 

Mathematics and mechanics ; 

Chemistry, theoretical and applied ; 

Mining and metallurgy ; 

Land surveying ; and 



while Ballarat has lectures in mineralogy and mining geology, 
and in German and French ; aud Sandhurst in shorthand and in 
design, with special reference to mining. Of these subjects 
telegraphy is not just now very importuit, as I am told the 
number of qnalified students far exceeds the number of situations 
vacant ; and German and French might in rigour be excluded 
&om the plan of a school of mines. But as these classes meet 
with such support as to encourage the schools to maintahi them, 
we must accept this as a practical reason for their continuance. 

My impression is that the time has come when each of these timkiIikIi 
schools may fairly be affiliated as a college to the Melbourue ^^jIm' 
University. The teaching stafF of the colleges would then pre- uiSSrdt,. 
pare their pnpils for me University certificates of minmg, 
engineering, and commerce, while the University would relieve 
the colleges of the task of examining in those subjects. A few 
of the State exhibitioners, whose families resided in Ballarat and 
Sandhurst, would probably work at the schools of mines, instead 
of going into residence into Melbourne ; and these will, I hope, 
form the nucleus for a class of students received from the high 
schools of those two towns, and passing in their fifth year into 
the new coU&ire of practical science. To put these on a fair 
footing with University students in Melbourne, they should be 
charged no fees except for matriculation and certificate. The 
present teaching staff of the schools will therefore find their 
work increased. Besides this, as there will certainly be a diffi- 
culty at first in proouring scientific teachers for high schools and 
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grammar schools, I think the State will do well to etipnlate 

uiat high school pupils in Ballarat and Sandhnrst shall receive 

foor hours' chemical teaching a week and two honrs' teaching in 

mechanics free of cost in what I will now call the college of 

practical science. By high school pupils I meui pupils in such 

school or schools as the State has agreed to euhsidize as a high 

school. 

g7«nin » On the other hand, the evening classes, which are the chief 

btn^S. source of income to the schools at present, may very well be 

" "*■ continued as at present. The fees charged are so low as to 

hinder no one from coming, and the slight payment keeps idlers 

away, and makes the students more punctual in their attendance. 

I assume, therefore, in my calculations that the State need cwly 

pay for the fresh duties it imposes, and that it is no object to 

withdraw the lecturers from their present work. So again the 

colleges may perfectly well he left to examine their evening 

classes and give certificates in the subject of any special course. 

Two very usefbl certificates are now given, one tfl captains of 

shifts and underground managers, and one to engine-drivets. 

There is no reason why these should be interfered with. 

sMffiMd^ The staff of teachers that a college of practical science will 

S^Sr* need may be roughly estimated, I think, at — 

(1.) A lecturer of mathematics and mechanics, with a 

salary of £400. 
(2.) A lecturer of chemistry, specially qnallfied to assay 
metals and explain the chemistry of commerce, £400. 
(3.) A lecturer on land surveying and the mapping of 

mines, £250. 
(4.) A lecturer on mining geology and mineralogy. It 
should be contrived, if possible, I think, that this 
lecture should be given by the University lecturer of 
mines, who might run down once a week to lecture, 
and receive £100 a year from each college for bis 
work. 
(5.) A lecturer on practical mining. This could probably 
be given hy some mining manager at Ballarat and 
Sandhurst.- £100. 
prapond If the State paid these salaries, amounting altogether to 
2d*^ISS.' £1,250 a year, its subvention to the two colleges would only be 
bjUoD^tiiB £1000 ^ ygj^j. higher than what it now pays to the two schools 
""^ of mines. Freed from their present burden of partially provid- 
ing salaries for their chief teachers, the colleges might easily 
defray the expenses of their classes in engine-driving, telegraphy, 
and modem languages out of fees and subscriptions. As it is 
important to keep alive the local interest which is now felt in 
these institutions, each should, I think, retain its local council, 
of which the State lecturers should be ex officio members. But 
some provision will have to be made to secure the election of 
properly qualified teachers now that the appointments are ren- 
dered more desirable. A regulation that the holders of the first 
four lectureships shall be University graduates and the holder of 
the laet certificated in honours (existing rights being reflerved), 
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will not, I hope, be considered nnieasonable. The lectnreshipe 
ID collets of practical science ought to be Btepping^tones to 
University chairs. In this way, Ballarat and Sandhurst will 
gain the services of young men anxious to win their spurs, and 
uie University will be able to test the teaching power of some of 
its ablest stadents. 

Ad acconnt of a mining college in New York State by an Austrian ostamH* 
commissioner will show what importance is attached to scientific SSS"" * 
stndtes in the richest of the United States. " Columbia College,'' 
saya P. Bitter von Tunner "has, at present, a live-fold division 
according to the subjects tanght in it, for civil engineers, mining 
engineers, metallurgy, geology and natural history, and analytics 
and apphed chemistry. The teaching body consists, besides the 
director — who is also a member of the committee of trustees — 
of eight regular professors, two teachers of French and German, 
and fifteen asBistants. Besides this, a librarian and registrar, a 
mechanician, and a porter figure in the official catalogue. The 
great number of the assistants is explained by the fact that there 
IB one assistant for general chemistry and five for analytical 
chemistry, as many analyses are made for payment, " • 'Yh& 
ordinary professors receive, if I am rightly informed, a salary 
of 6,000 dollws (£1,200) ar-piece ; probably, however, this is 
Mily the case with some of the older or more distinguished, 
inasmuch as the yearly expenditure of the school only amounts 
to 60,000 dollars. Of this sum about half comes from fees, 
as every student has to pay 200 dollars (£40) a year. How- 
ever, it is not difficult for the needy scnolar to be excused 
payment of fees, and about a third of the students are on this 
footing. 

" The studies are spread over three years. • ■ There are 
half-yearly examinations, and the student cannot pass out of his 
class until he has satisfied the examiners in these. • * He 
reoerves the final diploma when he has passed every examination 
in subjects belonging to one of the five branches, and has given 
in a written thesis at the end. Any one staying more than three 
years, and who has passed in one or two of the five subjects, may 
obtain the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in one or two years by 
scientific labours and papers." 

In 1875-6 there were 206 students at the college, and the 
minimum cost of living there averaged about £110 a year. 

At the time of the last report, there were 22 schools of desi^ sdwokM 
esteblished in the colony, with 1,457 students on the rolls. Qf "^■°- 
these, 1,186 had entitled themselves by tlieir attendances in the 
April quarter to the Qovermnent grant of hslf-a-crown a head, 
and more than 200 competed for the prizes at the July exhibition. 
The use of these schools is likely to become greater year by year, 
as pupils who have learned the outlines of geometrical drawing 
in our State schools, and something more in our high schools, 
pass out into the world, No one can visit the evening classes, in 
our large towns, without feeling that their moral use is scarcely 
second to their material ; and that hundreds who find a healthy 
oconpation in drawing or colouring would otherwise be listless or 
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dissipated. Bnt the material use of bcIiooIb of design seema 
St. especially great in a young conntry. We caDnot purchase or 
create worKa of art, whether it be in painting, scnlpture, or 
architecture ; and successive generations are doomed to grow up 
among us, shut oat from all the culture which twenty centuries . 
of civilization have naturalized in every part of Western Europe. 
When Schiller wrote from the comparative nakedness of a Qerman 
city tliat the beggar at the gates of St. Angelo had a more glorious 
Ufe than the people of the North, inasmach as he looked out upon 
the only eternal Rome, he used words which scarcely seem over- 
strained to those who have lived in Spain or Italy. I remember 
hearing of an Englishman, who came to Toledo meaning to spend 
a few Qours only, and was so entranced by the cloisters of San 
Juan de los Beyes, that he lingered nine months, coming every 
day to admire their magical beauty. Cities such as this need no 
school of design but their own monuments. The Homan jeweller 
works on Etruscan patterns ; the moulder of Granada copies from 
the columns of the Alhambra ; and even if a single generation 
prefers a florid and debased style, the teaching of antiquity tells 
ID its own time against the innovation. But in a young country, 
where the artist who settles among us can only hope lor scanty 
patronage, and where the architect must strain art to the 
exigencies of public use, the public wants education, and onr beet 
men must, I think, toil with a sense that their labours are not 
likely to meet intelligent criticism or deserved prwse. The 
contempt generally felt for English art on the Continent is not 
due, I apprehend, to any deficient sense of beauty in the English 
people. We have created landscape gardening ; and English 
water-colour painters, from their subtle sense of natural beauty, 
hold their own against the best of France and Germany. Where 
England has lain at a disadvantage has been in the want of the 
highest specimens of architecture, and of great national collec- 
tions of painting or statuary ; yet the valleys of the Severn and 
the Wye teem with churches and castles, and English collectors 
have filled England with works that at least stand high in the 
second class. 
k If then it is thought desirable to train our manufacturers and 
artisana, so that the industries we are anxious to promote — silk, 
' tapestry, glasa, china, or jewellery — may not be shutout from a 
foreign market by faults of colouring or design, it is of the last 
importance that schools of design aliould be encouraged. Look- 
ing at the results already attained, and the small cost to the 
State, 1 can only admire the excellent udministration that has 
done so much. But a very trifling sum would remove what is now 
an unavoidable, but I think a grave defect. From sheer poverty, 
the teachers are compelled to set copies from engravings and 
lithographs of dubious or no value. A very trifling expenditure, 
not exceeding £100 a year at most, would enable the administra- 
tion to form a circulating library of portfolios of Italian or 
Spanish photographs, or of Jacsimi/es of plates from " Modem 
Painters," or the " Stones oi Venice," or of such works as Owen 
Jones's " Alhambra," that exhibit instances of efieotire cctloviing. 
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It muBt be borne in mind that in proportion ae these schools do 
their work, the students iu them will rise above mere outline 
drawing, such b.% occnpies the greater number at present, and will 
insist on higher work. The result will be good or bad in propoi^ 
tion as we supply them witli commoD-place or with the best 
models. 



THE En)USTEUL SCHOOLS. 

The first article of my instructions was thus worded : — " You n 
will enquire into the propriety of using the industrial schools as ™ 
the training schools of the colony, so as to utilize the labours of S 
the trainees, which are paid for by the State, Whether tech- *" 
nical pursuits should be established in these schools with work- 
shops attached, as at Chester, so that boys could learn some 
trade that would enable them to earn their future livelihood ; and 
whether the girls should be taught domestic economy, as at 
Warrington ; and generally to advise whether, in your opinion, 
the trainees should he under better discipline, and if they would 
be likely to take au interest in the future career of those they 
have had under their charge." 

A reply to these questions must be preceded by a short review 
of the actual condition of our industrial schools. 

There are at present three industrial schools altogether sup-ooi 
ported by the State, and two that are subsidized. Coburg is 
properly a reformatory as well as an industrial school. None 
enter in but children who have been convicted before a magistrate 
of some offence, such as larceny. The male side contained, when 
I last visited it, about 200 boys ; who are supposed to do the 
(n^inary work of a Stat£ school up to the fourth class, and who 
are taught tailoring and bootmaking. The female side contained 
about 35 girls. Tiie class-teaching on the male side was some 
of the worst I have seen in any school of the colony ; but I could 
not blame the master, who was heavily over-tasked, having no 
assistance except from monitors. I understood that this arrange- 
ment was temporary, during Mr. Duncan's absence from the 
colony, and I sincerely trust it has been changed. On the girls" 
side the teaching seemed very good ; but here the classes were 
small, and the regular teacher's place was supplied during her 
absence by a very capable assistant. 

Sunbury is properiy an orphanage and truant school combined, sm 
Children who have lost their parents are committed to it by a 
magistrate's order, no less than children who are troublesome to 
their parents, or who are charged with vagrancy by the police. 
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Hie children, as at Cobarg, are Bominally trained np to the 
standard, but the teaching, which I have tested by reading over 
many of the examination papers, pves vetr meagre resait*. The 
causes for thia seem to be, that the supply of teachers is inade- 
quate ; that a few boys of bad character affect the tone of the 
school nnfavourably ; and that the authorities are not very 
careful whether the standard is reached before they apprentice 
the boys out. The boys at Sunbury learn ferm-work, liaking, 
tailoring, and bootmaking. The situation is bleak ; the land 
badly watered and infested with wire-worm ; and the results of 
the farming are of course not very great. There were about 400 
boys at Sunbury when I visited it. Their health seemed to be 
good. 

The Royal Park establishment has two sides. A large building 
contains about 300 girls, recruited in the same way aa uie inmates 
from Sunbury. These girls appear to suffer from eye-diaease * 
and skin-disease to a degree that calls for searching investiga- 
tion. Here, again, I have to report that they are placed out 
before they have properly reached the sftindard ; and the in- 
spector of last year tells me that he found an entire absence of 
moral tone on the subject of copying. The girls leam honsework 
of all kinds and the use of sewing-machines. 

At a short distance from tlie main building is a small iann- 
house, with out-buildings and a few acres of farm. Boys drafted 
from Sunbury are sent here for various terms, apparently while 
situations are being found for them. The land ia excellent form- 
ing land, but the farmer in charge is not left sufficiently to 
himself to work it profitably, and the boys under his charge are 
for the moat part shifted so rapidly that they can leam little. 
Having been present at the inspector's examination I can testify 
that those wno were there in November last were, with one 
exception, very badly taught. One of the mistresses in the school 
has helped some of them in the evening, but no regular provision 
is made at Koyal Park for their instruction. 
ut Reviewing these facts, I may say that the teaching given at the 
industrial schools is, without exception, inadequate and bad. No 
doubt the children are sometimes difficult subjects. Coming, it 
maybe, from vicious families, or having been neglected when they 
were young, some of them are perhaps stupid beyond the average 
of ordinary State school children. Again, life within a strictly 
policed establishment and its grounds is not favourable to the 
development of any bat a miscltievons sharpness. Even at an 
orphanage it is found that the children are turown back by their 
enforced seclusion from the world. On the other hand, it must 
be borne in mind that many of the children are simply orphans, 
the children of respectable parents, and who were well trained till 
the State cared for them. Again, in an industrial school there 
is no playing truant, and this enormous advantage of regular 
attendancet m early life ought to counterbalance the disad- 
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Tantages of a elow intellect or a backward education. The 
children onght to be rather better than average State scholars 
instead of decidedly worse. 

The first cause of these deficiencies seems to me to lie in the S^^S^o 
imperfect classification of the children. At Coburg girls who ""'"Jg^ 
have been sentenced for petty larceny are put to associate with 
girls who have been taken from Chinese brothels. At Sunbury 
uie orphan children of respectable parents are mixed up with 
street vagabonds, or with boys who nave learned anything but 
good on the Nelson. The practice of these establishments is to 
disconrage all publicity. At Sunbury the bead master was 
lately reprimanded for mentioning in bis report that he waa not 
adeanately supplied with school furniture. Not long ago some 
of tne boys there tried to set fire to a ward. They were sent to 
Coburg, but the matter was hushed up, and excited no attention. 
Now I need scarcely say that, when the moral tone of a school is 
bad, the teaching is not likely to be satisfactory. 

In the next place, these institutions generally have less than n 
the proper staff of teachers. I forbear to press this charge, as % 
tJie deficiency may have been due only to Mr. Duncan's temporary 



Bat the fatal fault of all has been that the authorities have Tiwihiidnii 
aimed at reducing the instruction given to the minimum allowed u^uSf^ 
by law. Id the higher classes, for instance, the children only ^SdR*^ 
alteod half a day. The idea is that they are to do mannal work "i™"*^ 
during the greater part of the day, and so fit themselves for a 
situation when they leave school. Practically the result of this 
method has not been encouraging. The value of the work done 
by the children is small ; and I am informed that they learn 
notiiing but the rougher kinds of farm-work adequately. It 
Btaads to reason that it should be so. Boys and girls, as a rule, 
require constant supervision ; and their labour can only be made 
profitable when there is a fair proportion of overseers. The best 
mechauioa and artisans are not easily induced to become instruc- 
tOTB In industrial schools. But, above all, the children work 
under a constant sense of discouragement. They know that, when 
they leave school, and are placed out by the department, they will 
get little or no vaJue for their labonr during the first three years. 
A boy who knows the value of work is well aware that sixpence 
or a shilling a week, in addition of course to boEtrd, lodging, and 
clothes, does not represent what he could earn if he were free to 
make contracts for himself. Hence the industrial school system 
appears to combine every conceivable defect. It teaches badly, it 
enpwvises badly, and it offers no inducement to work. 

Some of these defects might, of course, easily be cured. ATt»&9HUM 
regolation in the spirit of the present Act, which should forbid S^m'SJ" 
the officials to assign children as servants to themselves, and^^^ 
which should direct them to give preference to the best situations 
offered and not to priority of application, would strike at the 
root' of much that is most vicious. But it is monstrous that 
the State should be burdened with such a charge as it has at 
present ; and some method of reducing the cost ia imperatively 
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demanded. If we are right in telling parents that they most 

educate tlieir children before they can profit by their labour, we 

ought to deal in the same manner with tliose who are thrown upon 

the State's fatherhood. Onr industrial schools muat reproduce 

family life, instead of being appendages to the gaol. 

»awJ I aBBume as preliminary conditions to all improvement that 

■nodtv Bome method for drafting the children consigned to an industrial 

S^atb school must be devised. Tliere should be some depOt in which 

they are watched for two or three weeks, until their characters are 

known. Vicious boys and girls should then be sent to a reformat 

tory (under an improved system of management), oiiIesB an 

orphanage will take charge of them, as it will in some cases. 

cvat With young children there is no difficulty. They can be 

SSiba boarded out on fairly economical tenna with families who will 

"^ adopt them aa children, and where their treatment will be watched 

by boards of visitors. Tliis system has beeu fouud to answer so 

well that the Protestant Orphanage (of Brighton) is adopting it 

very extensively. Tlie elder children .are more difficult to board 

out. Families do not care, in many instances, to take charge of 

any but young children, whom they may treat as their own, and 

who will grow up aa part of themselves. HappUy two of oar 

public charities will help us in most cases. 

The Lady Superior of the Convent of the Good Shepherd, 
Abbotsford, informs me that she is willing to take charge of 
as many girls as the State will send her at fie. a week, and to 
provide any new buildings that may be required for their accom- 
modation. Having paid two visita to tliis institution and been 
present at the inspector's examination, I can cordially recom- 
mend it as possessing nearly all the merits which our Govern- 
ment schools unfortunately want. The children are drafted 
when they enter, and those with bad habits separated, till they 
are quite reclaimed, from the others. Good conduct entitles 
them, after probation, to rise int« the higher ranks. In 
this way there is a constant incentive to reformation. Inde- 
pendent observers (Protestants) have told me that children 
edncated at Abbotsford contrast very fevourably by their fear- 
less open manner with the nurselings of our industrial schools. 
The inspector remarked to me at an examiuation where I was 
present, that there were no attempts to copy here as at the 
Boyal Park. As regards comfort and health, the rooms are suf- 
ficiently though simply furnished ; the dietary is excellent ; and 
the general health of the inmates very good. There are two weak 
points at present in the institution : the hospital is too small and 
onght to be considerably enlarged to provide for emergencies ; 
and, the teaching, though just sufficient to bring the pupiU up 
to the standard, is faulty in many respects. The teachers have 
not been properly trained, and show the want of a good method 
in their work, doing what they do by the aid of longer school- 
hours than are customary at State sdiools, and, as the inspector 
pointed out to me, by their splendid enthusiasm. They have, I 
believe, a trained teacher among them, but tiiey evidently reonire 
to study the system taught at the Government Training C(^eg« 
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more thoroughly if they would save themselves and their pupils 
trouble and time. Still, with all shortcominga, the Abbotsford 
institutioQ is so good that it will be a happy day for the Catholic 
girla at the Royal Park if the State transfers them en masse to 
Abbotsford." The saving to the State will be about 25 per cent. 
of its present expenditure. t 

I may speak with equal, though with different, praise of the t 
Protestant Orphanage, now moved from Emerald Hill to Brighton. 
Here, education has been a strong, not a weak, point. The child- 
ren had the advantage at Emerald Hill of attending one of our 
beat Btat« schools, where the last head master — Mr. William 
Edwards — died literally of over-work, and where his successor 
carries on his work with scarcely inferior success. It has also 
been of use to the orphans, I think, that they mixed with other 
children in this school, and it allows me to say that they can hold 
their own evenly against the competition of average town children. 
I have not seen the Brighton home, but the building at Emerald 
Hill was an excellent one, and kept with scrupulous cleanliness. 
A pleasing feature of it was a library for the use of the children. 
He system which the managers of the Protestant Orphanage are 
at present adopting is to board ont the children as fast as it can 
he done, and the Brighton building is therefore looked upon only 
<a8 a d^t. I believe this policy to be a wise one. The weak 
point of a Protestant institution of this kind is that it is unavoid- 
ably short-handed, as it lacks the unbougbt services which the 
members of Catholic sisterhoods give to the poor. The teaching, 
tlie discipline, and the organization may be (as I believe tbey 
are) excellent, but nothing can supply the want of mothers, 
when it is a question of personal influence. Therefore it seems 
better that private homes should be found, where this is possible, 
for the orphans, and family life substituted for life in a public 
institntion. The State need not, I think, object to this policy. I 
am told, unofficially, but from a source that is almost omcial, that 
the Brighton Orphanage would undertake the charge of all our 
Frotestajit children at 6s. a week. Here again the State would 
gain largely by transferring its charge, ana the children would 
most assuredly not lose. 

There remain the Catholic hoys to be provided for, and, un- a 
happily, there is at present no Catholic orphanage to which "" 
these can be sent. I can only snggest that the same organization 
which must be employed to draft the children at the depAt, and 
to distribute them between reformatories and orphanages, should 
be used to place the Catholic boys out in families of their own 
laith. It has occurred to me that Catholic schoolmasters might, 
in many cases, be willing to receive them, and that none could be 
better fitted to care for them. I am encouraged to hope that 
Catholic charity may found an orphanage for these poor boys, 
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if it receives some positive assurance that the institntioD wilt be 
treated by Government in the same way that I have proposed 
should be done with Brighton and St. Mary's. 
I It will be seen that the plan I suggest renounces all idea of 
directly reimbursing the State by the proceeds of the children's 
labour. On this point I would say that the present returns are, 
unintentionally no doubt, very deceptive. For instance, the 
industrial schools are credited with the value of vegetables and 
Iruit raised at Sunbury and Royal Park, and consomed by t^ 
inmates, but they are not debited with any rent for the land, and' 
no estimate is given of the cost at which these trifling result^ are 
obtained. Were the salaries of instructors, the rent of land, and 
the transport of Royal Park produce to Sunbury, put against the 
proceeds of labour, the profit to the State would appear, as it is, 
ufiniteaimal. Meanwhile the education of the children is thrown 
back, that they may spend three or four, instead of two, hours a 
day in the attempt to repay the State its charges. 

No doubt a -better system than that of industrial sohoolft 
might easily be devised. Yet even Mettray," where the methods 
employed were tenderness and an appeal to the sense of honour, 
and where the success achieved was very great, has been depen- 
dent for its support on voluntary conmbutions. The reasons 
M. Cochin assigns for this apply to all reformatOTieB, that 
masses of young children separated &om their femilies require 
numerous teachers, not only to direct their work but to maiutaia 
discipline and to form character, and that the children sre neces- 
sarily placed out just as their labour begins to become profitable. 
Were the children whom the State takes charge of properly sepSr 
rated, so that those tainted with crime were not left to indSoence 
the innocent, the chaise of supervision might no donbt be reduced. 
But an orphanage, conducted with the smallest possible staff, 
would then suffer from the ot^ection that its inmates did not fall 
under any strong personal influence. 

To myself it seems that the State cannot dispense with apply- 
ing the principles of the compulsory Act to itself. It tcDs parents 
that they must first educate their children and set them to work 
afterwards. It must do this with its own orphans. If the plan I 
have suggested be followed the children will all be boarded out, 
except the Catholic girls sent to Abbotsford, and perhaps a few 
older children for whom it may be difficult for a time to find 
homes. Those who are boarded out, and those sent to Abbota- 
ford, will alike fall under the provisions of the compulsory Act. 
Dealing thus with these, the State will be bound to deal similarly 
with the Catholic boys who may he left on its hands, should it 
decide to keep them together instead of distributing them among 
Catholic families. Only I would say that I do not wish it to be 
supposed that the children kept or boarded out are to do no 
manual work. By all means let them be made useful about. the 
house or the &rm where they live, as the children of their foster- 
parents are. I would back children who have spent three yean 
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in the coimtiy, under this system, for real useftilness agaiast any 
ilSves of Sunbuiy. The essentialB I contend for are, that the 
State is to look first to their bringing up, and is to expect no 
profit from their work except that wnicn will come indirectly but 
certainly, as they are boarded out at lower rates than would be 
charged if they were a mere burden on a family. 

When the children reach the age of 12 they ought to have^Jton 

rsed the standards, and the question will then arise, what is to uuwmfof 
done with them? Let me first say, that under no circum-iiuHiidDotiw 
stances ought they, I think, to be given back, as they sometimes ^SS^^ 
now are, to the parents or relatives who have quietly looked on 
while the State was supporting them, until these have defrayed 
the whole charges of State maintenance.* It is intolerable that, 
as sometimes nappens, a man able to support his child should 
baud it over to the State because it is refractory, or because he 
finds that he ciui spend his wages more pleasantly than in feeding 
and clothing- it, and shonld yet be allowed to intercept the profits 
of the chiltf s labour when it becomes self-aupporting.t I believe 
this abuse only needs to be stated to be abolished. lassume theu 
tiiat the child who has passed the standards will remain under 
State guardianship in the hands of the orphanages. Hitherto the 
Brighton Orphanage has received a fee of £5 for every orphan it 
has placed out, and has funded a portion of the small wages that 
were paid for the benefit of the child at 15. The industrial 
schools have followed the same system, except that, while they 
obtain rather smaller wages for their prot^g^s, they receive no 
fee on putting them out. Practically, I believe, a child licensed 
from Sunbuxy or Boyal Park has been given to its employer for 
board and lodging, and the trifle funded during the first year ; 
as the clothes it tuies with it are sufficient to last twelve months, 
and the pooketr-money is very often not paid.J It is certain thai 
employers frequently regard themselves as armed with exc^sive 

Eower over the children — keep back their wages, beat them, with- 
old proper food, and over-work them. There is no real security 
afaioBt these abuses. The police are ordered not to interfere if 
they can avoid it ; the clergy have declined to report on licensed 
idiildren in their districts, and the visiting committees of ladies 
are ^t to neglect their work, and when they perform it to ques- 
tioQ the employers instead of the children, or the children in 
presence of flie employers. The late acting saperintendent, Mr. 
Seal, informed me that he did not think the fact of an employer 
having thrashed a boy ten or twelve times in a year any reason 
why uiat employer should not have children assigned to him. 
The children licensed out nnder the present system are therefore 
dissatisfied with their oondition, are apt to work languidly, and 
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often abscond, althoupli they know that the police will be instantly 
put on their track. If the system were expressly designed to train 
liars and malingerers, it could hardly have been better iramed. 
»«jj;j^ Much will have been done to cure all this, when the orphans 
^^'toua' ^^^ neglected children are treated as such simply, and not as 
^wn^ criminals under police surveillance. We cannot give complete 
liberty to boys and girls under lij, but we may make the 
restraints upon them gentle and honourable. Assuming them 
to be all boarded out, I think their foster-parents should have the 
first claim to their labour under the present condition of feeding 
and clothing them, allowing them a trifle as pocket-money, and 
fiindino; a fair sum yearly, which they may be paid later on, 
with toe orphanage. The orphanage has, I admit, a perfect 
right to recoup itself part of its expenses by the fee of £5 which 
the Brighton Orphanage now charges. Such a payment may act 
beneficially, by giving the employer an interest in attaching the 
child licensed to him to his service. But it is a (^nestion, I think, 
whether it would not be altogether better for this sum also to be 
kept in reserve, and added to the wage fund that accumulates 
year by year for the licensed child in cases where the child's 
conduct has been thoronghly satisfactory. On the other hand, 
if the child has left its place now and again, coming to reside in 
the orphanage at intervals, the expenses of such residence, which 
cannot be forbidden to homeless children, might fairly be defrayed 
out of the apprenticeship fee. My object in recommending that this 
sum should be renounced in cases of good conduct is that I know 
children who have once entered service soon learn to scrutinize 
their wages jealously, and are discontented with deductions, how- 
ever justified. The great point to the State is, not that it or the 
orphanage should receive £5 head money, but that children 
reared under difficulties should be made efficient workmen by 
every possible incentive. 
PoMiMa Should the day industrial schools whose foundation I have 

SSbmS suggested be established, I would recommend that the head 
**°°'^ teacher in each be required to receive a few inmat«s from among 
the children who are not good enough for an orphanage and who 
yet seem too good for Coburg. Half a dozen schools with as 
many boarders a-piece would pretty well dispose of this class. 
iitmtBMMj I have reckoned the saving by the adoption of the system I 
SSSJttJ" recommend at 25 per cent, on present expenditure.* Bat tiiis 
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only represents the saving on the maintenance and care of the 
children, who will be placed out at 6s. a week instead of being 
sa^morted at 8s. There will be further economies. The baildings 
and groands at Snnburj will he vacated, and may be turned to 
some other use, though the position is unfortunate. But the 
greatest gain will be that eommitmenta will, I am certain, become 
rarer when there are no longer large buildings to fill, and children 
will be less in request, when there is no longer a large staff 
requiring occupation. It is monstrous that a young boy, 
entitled to more than £400, and the child of respectable parents, 
should have been committed by a magistrate's order to an indus- 
trial school, which is practically a penal establishment. Yet not 
only has this happened, but it took four months of constant 
applicationa to a Minister whose kindness was never wearied 
that this child might be handed over to the care of a gentleman 
who was willing to adopt him, and the property vested in the 
hands of two most respectable trustees. With not much more 
than a thirtieth the population of England, and with more even 
conditions of national well-being, we have about one-tenth the 
English number of children in industrial and refomiatorj- schools 
— that is, three times as many as we should have V>y English 
proportions. This indeed seems to nie veiT like ronimunism. 
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APPENDIX B.» 



A BILL 

To extend the Powers and Benefits of the University 

of Melbourne. 

THEREAS a Univereity consisting of & council and senate hu 
been established at Melbourne for the promotion of sound 
learning in the colony of Victoria and duly constituted and appointed 
a body politic and corporate by the name of " The University of 
Melbourne," according to the proviaiona of an Act entitled " Ah Act 
to incorporate and endow the University of Melbourne" passed in the 
aixteenth year of the reign of her present Majesty and numbered thirty- 
four ; And whereas the said University has been of great service to 
education and learning in the said colony of Victoria : And whereas it is 
expedient to enlarge the powers of and render the inatruction imparted 
by the said Unlveraitf available to all claasea and denominations of Her 
Majesty's subjects and to increase the staff of professors and lecturers 
and to give them a more direct share in the administration : Be it 
therefore enacted, &c., Ac. 

■ 1. The Acts mentioned in the First Schedule hereto shall be and the b< 
same are hereby repeal Etd to the extent specified therein except as to 
all acts matters and things bad done or happened and all statutes and 
regulations made and all degrees conferred under or by virtne of the 
prbvisions of the said Acts. 

S. The council of the said University shall consist of thirty persons 
of whom not more than four shall be ministers of any religious denomi- 
nation ahd shall be constituted as follows : — 

The persons now forming the council shall continue members 
thereof and shall hold office for the terms of their natural lives 
unless their offices be vacated by resignation mental aberration 
or fulnre to attend meetings of the council as hereinafter men- 
tioned : 
The Governor in Cooncil shall from time to time appoint two 
members from the roll of graduates of the University of Mel- 
bourne who shall hold office for the space of three years from 
such appointment : 
' Tlie faculty of Medicine shall from time to lime elect two members 

being respectively a profeaaor and a lecturer of such faculty : 
Th^ facnltrf of Law shall from time to time elect two members 
' '■ Ant" of such faculty who may both be lecturers in such feculty. 
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aiid so Boon bb and wheneTer there &re two profesBors in the 
faculty of Law then the faculty shall elect two members being 
reapectivelj a profesBor and a lecturer of such faculty : 

The Masters of Arts of the University of Melbourne until a 
faculty of Arts shall be constituted and after such faculty 
shall be constituted then each faculty of Arts shall elect two 
members being respectively a professor and a lecturer in the 
school or branch of stud; known as the Arts school until the 
constitution of such faculty as aforesaid, and after such consti- 
tution a professor and a lecturer of such faculty : 

So soon as and whenever a faculty of Engineering aud Practical 
Science shall be constituted such faculty shall elect from time to 
time while the number of members thereof shall not exceed ten 
one member of the said council being a professor or lecturer of 
such ^ulty, and when the number of members thereof shall 
exceed ten then two members of such council being a professor 
and a lecturer of such ^olty : 

The members of the council to be from time to time nominated 
and elected as aforesaid by the faculties of Law Medicine and 
Engineering and Practical Science and the masters or faculty of 
Arts respectively (hereinafter referred to aa the members of the 
council elected from the teaching body) shall take no part nor 
vote in the administration of the University finances, and the 
said members of the council elected by the t«achiug body shall 
hold office for two years from the date of their election respec- 
tively, 

3. If any member whatever of the said council shall absent himself 
without special leave thereof previously granted from ali meetings of 
the same during any period of six consecutive calendar months his 
place shall thereupon become vacant. And whenever a vacancy shall be 
caused in the said council by the death resignation mental aberration 
expiration of t«nure or failure to attend meetings aa aforesaid of or by 
any member being before this Act a member of the said council or of 
or by any member to be elected in his room under this provision, such 
vacancy shall be filled by the election of such person as the senate 
shall at a meeting to be duly convened for that purpose elect, and 
every such person to be so elected as aforevaid shall hold office for 
the term of five years from such his election ; and whenever any 
vacancy shall be caused by tiic death resignation mental aberration 
expiration of tenure failure to attend meetings as aforesaid or otherwise 
of or by any member of the said council appointed by the Grovemor in 
Council aa aforesaid or elected by the teaching body such vacancy shall 
be filled by the election of some person qualified in like manner as the 
deceased or vacating councillor by the Governor in Council or by the 
foculty school or body respectively which elected such deceased or 
vacating councillor, and such new member shall hold office for the Uke 
term from the date of such his election to that for which the deceased 
or vacating councillor was elected. 

4. The said council shall elect out of their own body a chancellor 
and a vice-chancellor for such period respectively not exceeding in 
either case five years aa the said council ahall appoint, and whenever a 
vacancy ahall occur in the office of chancellor or vice-chancellor either 
by death resignation mental aberration expiration of tenure or otherwise 
the said council shall elect out of their own body a chancellor or vice- 
chancellor as the case may be instead of the chancellor or vice-ohaacellor 
occasioning such vacancy. 
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5. The senate of the University shall consist of nil persons heretofore 
admitted or who shall hereafter be admitted by the University to any 

'oi the degrees of — 

Master of Arts, 

Doctor of Science, 

Doctor of Literature, 

Doctor of Medicine, 

Master of Surgery, 

Doctor of Laws, 

Doctor of Music, 

Master of Engineeriug, 

Master of Practical' Science, 
and the said senate shall elect a warden out of their own body annually 
or whenever a vacancy shall occur, 

6. All queetions which shall come before the said council or senate 
respectively ehall be decided by the majority of the members present 
who have power to vote on the question, and the chairman at any such 
meeting shall have a vote and in caRC of nn equality of votes a casting 
vote ; and no question shall be cie<^ided at any mceling of the said 
council unless six members thereof be present with power to vote on 
the quMtion or at any meeting of the said senate unless twenty members 
thereof be present. 

7. The said council shall have full power to appoint and dismiss all 
professors lecturers examiners officers and servants of the University, 
and shall have the entire management anil superintendence of the 
affairs concerns moneys and property thereof subject to the statutes 
and regulations of the University, and shall fix the number stipend and 
manner of appointment and dismissfll of the professors lecturers ex- 
aminers officers and servants of the University ; and shall have the 
right of final decision in all matters whatsoever concerning tlio discipline 
teaching or administration of the University, with power to entertain 
and deal with my such matter direct or to remit the same for the 
opinion of or to be dealt with by the senate or any faculty school body or 
person or persons of the University : Provided that the members of the 
council elected from the teaching body shall not have power to take part 
in or vote in any division concerning the administration of the funds of 
the said University or the application thereof for any purpose or the 
ascertainment or determination of any stipend or payment or in any 
manner whatever in regard to the finances of the University. 

8. The Bud council shall have full power to make any statutes and 
regnlations and alter the same whether already made or hereafter to 
be made, and so aa the same be not repugnant to any existing law or to 
the provisions of this Act touching the discipline of the University 
the number stipend and manner of appointment and dismissal of the 
officers thereof, the matriculation of students, the examination for 
fellowships scholarships prizes exhibitions degrees or honours and 
the granting of the same respectively, the fees to be paid as hereinafter 
mentioned, the lectnres or classes of the professors and lecturers, the 
manner and time of convening the meetings of the said council and 
senate, and in general touching all other matters whatsoever regarding 
the University ; Provided always that no new statute or regulation 
or alteration or repeal of any existing statute shall bo of any force until 
approved by the senate, and the senate shall have power to amend any 
ench statute or regulation sabmitted by the council for their approval 
and to return the same so amended for reconsideration by the said 
council, but shall have no power to originate any statute or regulation. 
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9. The council ahall have tiiG power to confer after exfttnination 
the several degrece of — 

Bachelor of Arts, 

Master of Arts, 

Doctor of Science, 

Doctor of Lit«ratur«, 

Bachelor of Medicine, 

Doctor of Medicine, 

Bachelor of Surgery, 

Master of Surgery, 

Bachelor of Laws, 

Doctor of Laws, 

Bachelor of Music, 

Doctor of Music, 

Bachelor of Engineering, 

Master of Engineering, 

Bachelor of Practical Science, 

Master of Practical Science, 
according to the statutes and rcgulatiouB of the University : Provided 
always that it shall be lawful for the said Uuiveraity to make enoh 
statutes as the said Uuiversity may deem fit for the admisaion without 
examinalion to any such degree of persons who may have graduated 
at any other University. 

10. The council shall have power to confer certificates of merit or 
competency under and subject to such regulations as the University 
shall enact on persons who shall give evidence of proficiency in any 
of the following subjects : — 



Teaching, 

Mining, 
Agriculture, 
Forestry, 
Veterinary science. 



Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, 
Technology, 
Navigation, and 
Commerce ; 



and to graut the title of associate or of licentiate in one or more of 
these subjects as the University by statute shall enact; but no such 
title shall be deemed a degree in or to make the recipient a member 
of the governing body of the said tJuiversity. 

11. No religious test shall be administered to any person in order to 
entitle him or her to be admitted as a student of the said Univeraity 
or to hold office therein or to graduate thereat or to hold any advutage 
or privilege thereof. 

12. It shall be Inwfid for any female to present herself for. any ex- 
amination held by the said University ; and every female who shall 
have fulfilled the conditions prescribed by the statutes and regulations 
of the said University for the time being for matriculation or for ad- 
mission to any degree may be a<1mitted to matriculate or to such degree 
respectively in the said University. But the said council may preclude 
the attendance of females upon any course or courses of lectures in the 
said University: Provided always that if twenty matriculated fetnak 
students offer themselves for a specified course of lectures which shall 
under the regulations for the time being form part of the course of 
study in any year for a degree or certificate of the University the 
council shall provide means for the delivery of such lectures to such 
female students therein. 

13. After the passing of this Act no fee shall be payable for attend- 
ance upon any course of lectures or for admisaon to any enaaination 
or degree or for any certificate in the said University ; Provided always 
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that it A»m be lawful for the council of tlie said Univeraity to require 
payment of the fees: followiDg, that ia to eaj:— 

. For admiBBion to examination for matricnlation and for (ubnieBion 
to degrees and for certificates of engineer or of any exami- 
nation respectively, the several sums respecdvely payable 
at the time of the passing of this Act in respect of such 
examinatioD admiBsion or certificate or any less sums. 

For admiaeion to the degrees of Bachelor of Surgery and Master 
of Surgery, and to any of the degrees which the council 
is hereby for the first time empowered to uonfer such re- 
spective Boms as the University shall by statute enact. 

For admission to every examination other than the examination 
for matriculation or for certificates of competency and 
merit a deposit not exceeding Two pounds, such deposit to 
be returned to tiie candidate if he shall pass sach examina- 
tion. 

For BdmiBsioc to every examination for certificatee of competency 
or merit under the tenth section of this Act a sum not ex- 
ceeding Three pounds, such sum to cover the coat of the 
oertificato if the caadidateB shall obtain the same. 

For attendance upon any course of disBections and of work in 
the chemical laboratory such fees as the council shall direct 
to meet the expenses thereof. 

14. It shall be lawful for the council to lease any laud granted or 
hereafter to be granted to the University and to apply the rents 
thereof in and towards payment of the ciureut charges of the year: 
Provided that it shall not be lawful for the University to alienate 
mortgage cluu^ or demise any lands tenements or hereditaments of 
which it shall be or become seised or to which it shall be or become 
entitled by grant purchase or otherwise unless with the approval of the 
Governor and Executive Council of the said colony. 

15. It shall be lawful for the said Governor by waiTant under his 
hand addressed to the pubhc Treasurer of the said colony to direct to 
be issued and paid out of the general revenue thereof the sum of Thirty- 
two thousand pounds in every year ae a fund for maintaining the Uni- 
versity and the several faculties schools and branches of study thereof, 
and for defraying the several stipends which may be appointed to be 
paid to the several examiners and the profesBOrs officers and servants 
to be appointed by the University in each of the said faculties schools 
and branches of study, and for defraying the expense of such fellow- 
ships scholarships prizes and exhibitions as shall be awarded for the 
encouragement of students in the University, and for providing and 
maintaining a library for the same, and for discharging all necessary 
charges connected with the management thereof in the respective propor- 
tions which are specified in the Second Schedule hereto : Provided that a« 
the Governor in Council may from time to time alter the propordons in 
which the Baid fund is in the said Schedule applied for the purposes 
thereto mentioned: Provided further that it shall be lawful for the 
Governor in Council to pay to the University any capital sums in 
amounts of not lesB than One thousand pounds and to deduct the 
interest on such sums calculated at Five per cent, from the annual grant 
made to the University. 

16. The said council shall during the month of May in every year 
report the proceedings of the University during the previous year to 
the Governor; and such report shall contain a full account of the 
income and expenditure of the said University audited in such a 
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maimer as the Governor may direct ; and a copy of every such report 
and of all the statutes and regulations of the (JiiiTeraity allowed as 
aforesaid by tlio Governor shall be laid in each year before the Legiala- 
tive Aaeemhly, 

17. The Governor of the said colony for the time being shall be the 
visitor of the'University, and shall have authority to do all things 
which appertain to visitors as often as to him shall eeem meet. 



FIRST SCHEDULE. 

"An Act lo incorporate and tndniB 
Oit Vnieertitji of Melbourne," 



Sec. I, both provisoeB. 

Sec. a, the whole. 

Sec. 9, the whole. 

Sec, 4. the whole. 

Sec. e, the whole. 

Sec. 7, the whole. 

Sec. 10, the whole. 

Sec. 1 1, the wotds "and ap- 
proved by the chancellor 
or vice-chancellor," 

Sec. 19, the whole. 

Sec. 13, the whole. 

Sec. 14, the whole. 

Sec, 15, the whole. 



" An Act to enable the Council of The whole, 
the University of Melboumt b 
confer Degreet in Sargerff." 



SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Art! ... 

law 

Medicine 

Engineering and Practical Science 

Examiners 

Office and attendanU 

ScbolarBbipB, Museum. Library. Repairs. Iir, 

Total 



9fiOQ I 
3,650 I 
6,600 I 
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APPENDIX C. 



The following scheme shows the proposed distTibution of the i 
crectsed income of the Utuversity, as adopted by the Coanul : — 





Arts. 








ProfesBora — 




£ 


*. 


d. £ 1. d. 


1. Classics 




. 1,000 












. 1,000 












. 1,000 








4. Natural science... 




. 1,000 








5. History 




. 1,000 








6. Earopeui languages 




. 1,000 








House allowance for sir 


professors. 






ftt£150each... 




. 900 










6,900 








Lecturers— 












.. 250 








2. Logic 




. 2SXi 








3. Greek 




200 








4. Latin ... 




.. 200 












. 200 








6. French 




. 300 








7. German 




. 300 








8. Spanish 




200 








9. ItaUan 




. 200 










2,100 
















9000 











. Professor 
House allowance 



Lecturers — 

1. Law of property 

2. Law of wrongs ... 

3. Law of obligations 

4. Iaw of procedure 

5. Criminal law and procedm 

6. Commercial law 



!,000 



Carried forward 



1,150 








.. 250 








... 250 








... 250 








... 250 








... 250 








... 250 








1,500 












2,650 


.. 


£11,650 
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Brought forward 

Profeasors — Medicink, 

1. Physiology 

2. Anatomy and anatomical demonstra- 

3. Theoretical and practical chemiatry 
House allowaace for three profeeaori 

at £150 

Lecturers — ■ 

1. Pathology 

2. Medicine ... ... 

3. Principles and practice of surgery .. 

4. Practical and operative surgery, band- 

ages, and surgical appliances 
6. Materia medlca and therapeutics 

6. Midwifery and diseases of womei 

7. Forensic medicine 

8. Ophthalmic surgery ... 

9. Dental surgery ... ... 

10. CUnical medicine ... 

11. Clinical surgery 

12. Pharmacy ... ... 

13. Botany (for veterinary and medical 

schools) 

14. Hygiene, or medicine in relation to the 

origin and prevention of 
and vital statistics 

15. Demonstrator in dissecting room 

16. Conservator of the anatomical and 

pathological museum and assistant 
librarian at medical school 

17. Assistant in chemical laboratory 



1,000 








800 








1,000 








4fiO 








3,250 








250 








250 








250 





,0 


250 








m) 








250 








250 








250 








200 








150 








150 











8,650 








6,800 








EMQINEBBItrO A»» 


PlUCTICAI. SOIBHCE. 








1. Professor 


... 1,000 














HoDse allowBiice 


... 150 














Lecturers— 


1,150 





"5 




1. Mining and metallurgy ... 


... 500 














2. Mechanics 


... 500 














3. Technology 


... 500 














4. Forestry 


... 500 














6. Navigation 


... 250 














6. Nautical astronomy 


... 250 
















... 250 
















... 250 














9. Architecture ... 


... 260 
8,260 



~0~ 






4,400 








Carried forward 


^. 




£22,860 
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forward 


£ 


s. d. £ 
22,850 


(. d. 





Vbtbeinahy School. 

1. 'Lecturer on auatomy and demon- 

strator in the dieBecting rooiu ... 500 

2. Lecturer on chenuBtry, by the pro- 

fessor in the medical echool ... — 

3. Lecturer on botany, by lecturer in the 

medical school ... ... — 

4. Lecturer on pbyBiolog;, by profesBor 

in the medical school ... ... — 

5. Lecturer on materia medica and thera- 

penticB ... ... ••■ 150 

6. Lecturer on theory and practice of] 

medicine and surgery for the horse ( „ -„ 

7. Lecturer on clinical medicine and f 

Burgery for the horse ... . ... ) 

8. Lecturer on theory and practice of ] 

medicine and surgery for cattle, / 
dogB, and sheep ... ... > 250 

9. Clinical medicine and surgery for 1 

cattle, dogB, and aheep... ... ) 

10. Incidental expenaes ... ,„ 100 

11. Porter in dieaecting room... ... 100 



EZAUINBBB. 

tn arte — 
Examiner in classics 
£xaminer in mathematics ... 
Examiner in comparative anatomy and 

zoology 
Examiner in geology and patseontology 
Examiner in political economy 
Examiner in history 
Examiner in natural philosophy "... 

Examiner in logic ... 
Examiner in English language and liter- 
ature ... 



Carried forward 
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£ 


,. 


d. £ *. d. 


Brouglit forward 


550 





25,200 


Examiners in medicine — 








1. Elementary natural philoeophy 


50 








2. Chemistry 


50 








3. Practical chemistry 


50 








4. Materia medica and therapeutics ... 


50 








5. Botany (for veterinary and medical 








school) 


50 








6. Anatomy 


50 








7. Pathology 


50 








8. Physiology 


50 








9. Theory and practice of medicine ... 


50 








10. Theory and practice of surgery 


50 








11. Obstetric medicine 


50 








12. Forensic medicine 


50 








13. Clinical medicine 


50 








14. Clinical surgery 


50 








15. Pharmacy 


30 








16. Dentistry 


80 










760 








Examiners In- 








Veterinary school ... 


150 








Examiners in law — 








Jurisprudence ... ... ...' 








Constitutional law... 








Roman law 








International law ... 








The law of property 


- 250 








The law of obligations 








The law of wrongs 








The law of proc^ure 








Commercial law 








Examiners in — 








Engineering ... ... ...' 








Practical science ... 








Technology 
Forestry ... 

Mechanics 

Metallurgy 


Roughly 

l-estimated at 

550 


Agricuhural chemistry 








Mining ... ... ... ...^ 








Examiners for all departments 


■ 




2,260 


Carried forward 


£27,460 
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Brought forward 

Officr. 






27,460 











Regifltrar 
AeeiBtant 


"librarian!." 




. 600 
. 275 












Clerk 
Clerk 






. 252 
. 150 












Additioni 
Addition 


kl for registrar 
.1 clerk ... 




. 200 
. 150 














1,627 











Attendants and gardeners- 
Natural science 
Natural philosophy 
Anatomy... 
Head gardener 
Botanical gardener... 
Under gardener 



Under gardener 


78 












Under gardener 


74 


8 









Porter ... 


90 












Messenger 


84 












Gatekeeper 


15 


12 











1,087 


















2,714 


Q 








~" 




Othxr ItshbJ 








400 














400 












8, Repairs to buildings, fences, &c. ... 


400 












4. Stationery, printing, advertising, Ac. 


316 


6 


7 






fi. Furniture 


178 


8 


10 






6. UmversitT grounds 


150 












7. Medical mnseum 


150 












8. Exhibitions, scholarships, and priws 


826 












9. Inddental expenses 


500 








3,320 15 


5 








£3 




Total 


18,494 15 


5 



UI be puttOlT Mnnd br tiM Udlnnltr tM^tti &tim »ML 
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APPENDIX D. 



* SCHEDCLS VI. — ReTDRN OF TeACHEB TO BOABDS OF AdTICK, 

School No. 1600. 

1st tTsnaarj t^ 3Ut March 1879. 
Children of School nge on the School Boll ... ... ... G(M 

AttendanoeB between 6 and 9, 50 days ■•. 

Exempted, 40 days 

Below Btatutoiy attendance 
Attendancee between 9 and 12, 40 days 

Exempted, 32 days 

Below statutory attendance 
Attendances between 12 and 13, 30 days 

Exempted, 24 days 

Below statutory attendance 
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,o + .8 = 
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I pupils, and in QueeneUnd an aBeiatant is allowed for 

d to schools with BD attendance exceeding 500 a comparison 
dc with England and Scotland only, aa sctioole of this size 
wu in Ireland and the colonies before referred to, except 
Y serve some othn" purpose besides that of the ordiuary 
lol (>'. e., they serve as normal or model schools, &c.). 
iposed r^ulatioa provides a more hberal staS* for schools 
X) and 1,000 thsJi the English and Scotch codes, though the 
is not so great as in the schools below 500. 
^bool of 1,000 the proposed Victorian regulation would require 
iight assistants and thirteen piipil-teaohers, while the requiro- 
tbe English and Scotch codes would be met by a staff of 
ants and fifteen piipil-t«achers or five assistants and thirteen 
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